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OF INSURANCE 


Q. Mr. Heeger, what is the potential the: 
days for an agent in a smaller town? 













A. My town, Wheaton, Ill., has grown threefold 
since 1949. My firm, Langan, Haeger, 
Vincent & Born, is 25 times its 1949 size. 


A. It almost seems that we've grown 
because. of it. You see, we place a lot 
of our business through INA. 


Q. | understand that INA-Champion is new in your 
area. How do you sell it? Ig the direct 
writer an obstacle in selling auto insurance?. 


Q. How does Insurance by 
North America help you compete ” 


Ape | 


a 





ye 
- A. In Illinois, the INA-Champion Auto 
and Homeowners policies are often more 
competitively priced than the direct 
writers’ policies. Then, too, INA Claims 


Service is definitely superior, | believe. 


. | talk to as many people as possible... 
make 30 to 35 telephone calls a day. You can 
spread yourself by telephone. It works, too. 
A large percentage of our INA-Champion 
policyholders have switched from direct writers. 











. Doesn't so much telephoning prohibit 


more personal contact? | put the customer's interests first— 


and sooner or later he realizes it. 
My philosophy is a lot like INA’s. 
And INA helps me make it work. 






a 


A. Not at all! I’ve tried to make people 
regard me as counselor instead of salesman. _ 
You'd be surprised how often customers 
just drop in for a chat about things in general. 
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United StatesGovernment Bonds . . . . . .$ 58,451,886 
Se ee on en * See 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . ... . 5,409,497 
a ree 
Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company. . . . . 15,960,874 
Stock of Great Northern Insurance Company . . 5,121,371 
Stock of Colonial Life Insurance Company . . . 4,923,051 
ge ig) eee oe ee oe 
Premiums notover90daysdue . . ..... 4,786,781 


| ER ee ees ae) ee oe, 4,710,369 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ... . . . .$225,062,641 


LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Undarmed Premiums. . . « ss 5 « + te BS S751 
Outstanding Lossesand Claims . . . . . . . 36,706,866 
ee ee ee ae ee ee 1,748,353 
pS eee ae ee 6,099,353 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . . . . 4,412, 


Non-Admitted Reinsurance . ....... 6,054, 
wOmAL EUAMIRIVENS. Ck lw tlw fw ROR 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 13,986,828 
ee ee a re 
Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . . . . 50,663,078 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS ... . .. . 122,645,357 
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Investments valued at $7,666,783 are deposited with 
as required by law 


government authorities and trustee 





\e CHUBB & SON INC., Manager 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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Transportation « Fire and Automobile « Fidelity « Surety « Casualty 





Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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Insuranee Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1961 Range Bid Price 
Fire and Casualty Companies High Low 2/28/61 
Aetna Casualty ..... ccbnek 94 124 
Aetna Fire Insurance ‘ 88'/, 
Agricultural Insurance ‘sm 30'/4 
American Equitable (a) “ee ae 19'/2 
American General Insurance, Texas . 40 30'/2 
American Home 
American Insurance 
American Re-insurance 
Bankers & Shippers 
Boston insurance 
Camden Fire 
Continental Casualty 
Continental Insurance 
Employers Group ‘ 
Employers Reinsurance 
Federal Insurance 
Fidelity & Deposit 
Fireman's Fund 
General Reinsurance 
Glens Falls 
Globe & Republic 
Great American 
Hanover Insurance 
Hartford Fire 
Hartford Steamboiler 
Home Insurance (b) 
Insurance Co. of N. A. 
Jersey Insurance 
Maryland Casualty 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Massachusetts Protective 
Merchants Fire 
National Fire 
National Union Fire 
New Amsterdam 
New Hampshire 
New York Fire 
North River ..... 
Northeastern 
Northern Insurance 
Northwestern Nat'l. 
Ohio Casualty ..... 
Old Republic Insurance 
Pacific Indemnity 
Pacific Insurance 
Peerless Insurance 
Phoenix !nsurance 
Providence Washington 
Providence Washington, Pfd 
Reinsurance Corporation 
Reliance Insurance 
St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Seaboard Surety 
Security Insurance 
Springfield Insurance 
Springfield Insurance, Pfd 
Standard Accident 
Trinity Universal ... 
United States F. & G. 
United States Fire 
Westchester Fire 


Insurance 


Life Companies 

Aetna Life ine ; 
American General Insurance 
American Heritage 
American Nationa! 

Bankers National 

Beneficial Standard 

Business Men's Assurance 
California Western States 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Connecticut General 
Continental Assurance 
Franklin Life 

Gov't. Employees Life 

Gulf Life .. 

Jefferson Standard 

Kansas City Life 

Liberty National 

Life & Casualty 

Life Insurance of Virginia (c) 
Lincoln National (d) 
Massachusetts :ndemnity 
Monumental Life 

National Life & Accident 
National Old Line Insurance 
North American Life Insurance (Chicago) (b) 
Philadelphia Life 

Quaker City 

Republic National 
Southland Life 

Southwestern Life 

Travelers Insurance 

United Insurance 

United States Life 

West Coast Life 


(a) Adjusted for 2.1 for | merger exchange. 

(b) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend 

(c) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend 

(d) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% stock dividend. 
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Stock Index 
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F 1961 

*500 30Fire 30 

Stocks & Cas. Life 
55.6 47.0 210.2 
56.1 48.4 224.4 
55.3 

54.4 

55.8 

56.9 

55.5 

57.0 

53.5 

53.4 

39.4 55.5 

42.5 58.1 

Index base for the three above, 1941—43 = 10. 

* Standard & Poor’s daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 


and 50 public utility stocks combined. 
r—Revised. 


Building Cost Index 





*500 
Stock: 
61.8 
63.4 


& Cas. 
36.5 
37.1 

37.2 

36.6 
36.9 
37.6 

38.2 

39.5 

37.1 

37.4 


January 
February 


October 
November 
December .... 
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Avg. Jan. Avg. 
1939 196i 1939 
210 756 202 
New York 219 808 Kansas 209 
Buffalo 205 784 St. Louis 208 
Baltimore 198 738 Atlanta 187 
Philadelphia 196 726 Dallas 171 
Pittsburgh 219 719 New Orleans 194 
Cincinnati 209 714 Denver 195 635 
Cleveland 206 727 Seattle 195 705 
Chicago 205 661 San Francisco 183 691 
Indianapolis 206 724 Los Angeles 167 715 
Detroit 208 776 
Milwaukee 209 755 National Average 200 732 
This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
—and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 


— buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com- 
any. 


Jan. 
1961 
696 
663 
710 
806 
643 
739 


Boston Minneapolis 
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ZERO IN! 


Zero in now on the Homeowners market in your The Homeowners Test-Check eases the 
locality. way to package policy sales... checks the 

Results show that Homeowners production is _ critical points of your prospects personal in- 
profitable production. High average premiums surance program and dramatizes the sales 
have helped agencies chalk up new sales appeal of the Homeowners policy. Available 
records across the nation. Moreover, prospect- to you padded for counter use, or in a handy 
ing is easy ... both in established residential sales-folder. Counter cards, radio spots, news- 
areas and in the expanding suburbs. paper mats, too. 


o 
Contact the (GF) fieldman in your area today, or write 
Sales Dept., Crum & Forster Group of Insurance Companies, 
110 William St., New York 38. 


UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
E ] yr BR THE NORT Ee NSU NCE CO. 
CRUM & FORSTER GROUP THE NORTH RIVER INSURAN . 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
THE WESTERN ASSURANCE CO. 
SOUND. DEPENDABLE INSURANCE THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO, 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38. 


of Insurance Companies 
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RHODE ISLAND 
Appalachian Ins. Co. .... 


TEXAS Admitted 
The British America Assurance Co. .. 
Southeastern Fire Ins. Co. 


Examined 


Company Developments 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
International Automobile Ins. Exct 
Premier Insurance Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


. .Toronto, Canada 


ange ... Indianapolis, Ind. Greenville, S. C. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Bay State Ins. Co. . es 
Buckeye Union Cas. Co. 


North American Reinsurance Corp. 


WISCONSIN 


CALIFORNIA 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Ins. C 
with and into 
The Sonoma County Farmers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Withdrew 
of North America 


Admitted 
see es Andover, Mass. 
Columbus, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 


Merged 


Sacramento, Calif. 


j Licensed 
Indemnity Ins. Co Philadelphia, Pa. 


All-Risk Auto Insurance, Inc. , .....Milwaukee, Wis. 
Admitted 


DELAWARE 


| Admitted 
United Bonding 


American Liberty Ins. Co. . Birmingham, Ala. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
PUERTO RICO 


FLORIDA The Halifax Ins. Co. 


Admitted 
Southern Bankers’ Fire > on 


Licensed 
Ins. C ...Coral Gables, Fla. 

Admitted 
iance Ins. C . Pe 


Industrial Indemnity Co. . 


f Mass Boston, Mass. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


American Motorists Ins. Co. 


ae Admitted 
vers Ke ...Trenton, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Examined ONTARIO, CAN. 


Adanac General Ins. Co. 
Foremost Ins. Co. . 


General Guaranty Ins. Co. - Admitted 
Mid-States Ins. Co. ...... 
National Fidelity Ins. Co. 


y 


.Winter Park, Fla. 
. Evanston, Ill. 


.. Spartanburg, S. C. 


London, Ont 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


QUEBEC, CANADA 

The Eagle Fire Co. of N. Y. 
Equitable Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


GEORGIA Withdrew 


Gordon County Mutual Fire Co. ........Calhoun, Ga 
Farmers Mutual Ins. Assn. of Ga ; Monroe Ga. 
Free State Cooperative Fire Ins. C .. Danielsville, Ga. 
Planters and Peoples Mutual Fire f 

Fulton County ... Union City, Ga. 
HAWAII Admitted 


American Casualty >. of Reading 


State Farm Mutual Automok 


New York, N. Y 


Examined : 
ae Be ...Providence, R. | 


SASKATCHEWAN, CAN. Admitted 
Calvert Fire Ins. Co. ........6-- g 


Reading, Pa. 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Conventions Ahead 


MARCH 


KANSAS 


Licensed 
Mid-America Centennial Ins. C 


me .. Pittsburgh, Kan. 


KENTUCKY Admitted 
Dairyland Mutual Ins. Co. . Madison, Wis. 
Merchants Indemnity Corp. of N. Y ..New York, N. Y. 


Rhode Island Assn. of Insurance Agents, Sheraton-Biltmore, 
Providence, 
National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents Sham- 
rock Hilton, Houston, Texas 
Pittsburgh “I'' Day, Pittsburgh-Hilton, Pittsburgh 
New Jersey Assn. of Ins. Agents, Cherry Hill Inn, Haddon- 
field, N. J. 
nt Mississippi Mutual Ins. Agents Assn., Inc., Edgewater Gulf 
Arkwright Mutual Boston. “Mass Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd London: “Enaland District of Columbia Assn. of Ins. Agents, Mayflower, Wash- 
wit! ington, D. C. 
Halifax Ins. Co. of Mas a ne ane Florida Field Conference, San Juan Hotel, Orlando, Fla. 
into , Conference of Mutual Cas. Cos., Underwriting Conf., Hilton, 
Northern A ( Chicago 
Southern Agents Conference, Robert Meyer, Jacksonville, 
NEW YORK Fla. 
phoriners Assurance ( Ltd .New York, N. Y. 
with and 
Assencen Marne and Ger 
Merchants & Manufact 


American f 


MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 


Western Surety C Sioux Fall, S. D 
Merged 
Industrial Mut 3] Ins : 


a » .Boston, 
with and 


Mass. 


New York, N. Y. APRIL 
..New York, N.Y. 
National Assn. of Independent Insurers, Workshop, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago 
Pacific Ins. and Surety Conference, Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
MISSOURI Admitted Calif. 
Surety National Ins. Co Omaha, Neb. Assn. of Ins. Attorneys, Drake, Chicago 

National Assn. of Ins. Women, Regional Conf., Duluth Hotel, 
Duluth, Minn. 
Florida Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Gant Ocean Mile Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Mutual Insurance Agents Assn. of New York State, Inc., 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 
National Assn. of Insurance Agents, Midwest Territorial 
Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
National Assn. Surety Bond Producers, St. Francis, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Arkansas Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, La Fayette Hotel, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
OHIO Admitted lowa Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Sanery, Des Moines, 
Carriers Ins. Exchange oines, lowa lowa 

National Assn. of Insurance Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA Ohio Assn. of Mutua! insurance Agents, Neil House, Co- 
Broad M rome Ins. Co. . lumbus, Chio 
Cx nia rar 


.New York, N. Y. 


Licensed 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Beacon Fire Ins. C Shelly 
Admitted 


Indust San Francis« 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Emmco Ins. Co. ....South Bend, Ind. 
OREGON 


The N rth We t lr C 


Licensed 


Portland, Ore. 


Examined 


=olonial . ance C New Hampshire Assn. of Insurance Agents, Manchester 
Ph ladelphia Mutual Plate Country Club, Manchester, New Hampshire 
Philadelphia Reinsurance (Continued on page 150) 
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SELL 


MOTELS 
FIRST 


WITH THE NEW PHOENIX 
MOTEL PACKAGE POLICY! 


PHOENIX of Hartford is one of the FIRST in the busi- 
ness with an all-in-one Motel Package Policy —and so 
are you! Now beat your competition to the draw and 
sell, motels first with the policy that gives ’em more 
for less. 

THE “MORE” IS more coverage —complete “no vacan- 
cy” coverage — with the very latest policy on the 
market. It is an individually custom-tailored contract, 
designed to meet the need and requirements of the 
motel owner-operator. Sell the simplicity of one expira- 
tion date, one agent and one policy with the convenience 
of one statement of declarations listing the complete 
coverage, limits of liability and the property and op- 
erations covered. 


THE “LESS” IS less fuss —at least 20% less cost than 
the old many-policy method. This policy wraps up all 
the hazards of the motel business in one neat protection 
package at a cost the owner-operator can afford. It almost 
sells itself... show it to your nearest motel prospect 
and see. And don’t forget this extra: your customer can 
finance all his Phoenix policies with easy payments on 
the Phoenix Monthly Premium Payment Plan. 

THE PHOENIX MOTEL Package and the Monthly Pay- 
ment Plan are just 2 of the volume-building tools you 
get from Phoenix .. . first! 


& Dhoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





NOW! DOORS THAT 


ARE WIDE OPEN 
FOR FLEET DUTY 


(WITH OPENINGS AS MUCH 
AS A HALF-FOOT WIDER!) 


16] CHEVROLET 





= Here’s the car that measures up 
to your fleet needs like no other. 
Everywhere you look—from those 
wider, easier-to-get-into door 
openings to the cavernous new 
deep-well trunk—you’ll find wide- 
open spaces where you want them. 
We've even raised the seats and 
increased the front seat leg room 
to give you the kind of easy- 
going comfort that takes fatigue 
out of long business trips. But 
with all this extra roominess, 
Chevrolet’s sensible new outside 
dimensions allow extra inches of 


clearance for easier parking and 
garaging. These are just a few of 
Chevrolet’s important new im- 
provements in functional design 
which further assure you the high 
trade-in Chevy has always been 
so famous for. Get in touch with 
your dealer soon and let him show 
you all the made-to-order fleet 
car benefits that make Chevro- 
let your best investment for 
economical transportation. .. . 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The fleet car America likes to do business with! aio 





eee The importance of good public 
relations cannot be over-emphasized. 
It is only in recent years, however, 
that the insurance industry has at- 
temped to consolidate its efforts in 
this direction. Following the exam- 
ples of the life and health insurance 
fields, the property and casualty in- 
dustry formed the Insurance Infor- 
mation Institute. In the short time 
that it has been in existence the I.1.1. 
has done an admirable job. With 
the continued support of those in 
the industry, the activities of the 
Institute can be broadened and made 
effective tools in A Time For Action. 
See page 18. 


eee The field of product liability is 
a fascinating, complex and unsettled 


subject. As in any underwriting 
situation, the more complete and ac- 
curate information the underwriter 
is able to secure, the better able he 
is to provide adequate coverage for 
the risk. On page 20 we are pub- 
lishing a paper on Products Liability 
insurance written by a student of 
the New York School of Insurance. 
It considers the nature of the hazard 
as well as historic judicial decisions. 
He points out that while English 
law is essentially the same as that of 
the United States, the system of law 
which applies in most of Western 
Europe is fundamentally different. 


eee By creating a program to meet 
New Marketing Methods, the insur- 
ance agent can attain a more favor- 
able position in an expanding econ- 
omy. Any such program should be 

ed on fuller use of electronics 
and automation, development of the 
package policy concept, and willing- 
ness to meet the demands of an in- 
formed public. If the agent makes 
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use of all the means available to him, 
he will strengthen not only his own 
position but that of the industry as 
a whole. See page 28. 


eee Future developments appear to 
lead in the direction of increasing 
rather than decreasing rate competi- 
tion, a decreasing authority of or- 
ganized bureau rates as applied to 
a diminishing portion of the business, 
an increasing flexibility in rate ap- 
plications through rating plans of 
various sorts and hence an uncertain 
underwriting result. The underwrit- 
ing executive in the coming days 
must consider the interplay of un- 
derwriting policy, rates policy and 
claims policy. In the Controlled 
Competition of the near future his 
job will require greater courage, 
greater skill and greater fortitude 
than ever in the past. A description 
of some of the difficult decisions he 
will have to make is on page 32. 


eee Employees are often the central 
concern of many companies in many 
industries. Personnel Practices and 
how they are implemented can be 
of great importance to the function- 
ing of a company. In the insurance 
industry where there really is no 
product manufactured, it is people 
who are the raw materials and it 
is they who must be carefully se- 
lected and trained for optimum utili- 
zation. But, the article on page 54 
asserts, these are human beings and 
as such must be treated as the most 
precious raw material available. 


eee It is easy to dismiss an “ideal” 
as unattainable, by definition. In 
the case of The Ideal Agent we can- 
not excuse ourselves so easily. The 
qualities that determine whether or 


not an agent is “ideal” are not un- 
realistic. Any rational, well-adjusted 
man who is willing to learn can be- 
come a very successful agent. What 
is most important is a sound philos- 
ophy of life. Important too is the 
perspective from which the agent 
sees insurance, the skills he is willing 
to develop for his job, and the atti- 
tude he presents to the customers 
and companies with which he must 
deal. On page 89 we are publishing 
a discussion of this agent and what 
is expected of him. 


eee Despite the common occurrence 
of accidental injuries, many people 
do not know proper first aid prac- 
tices. Because the situation may be 
unnerving they often act in haste 
and do more harm than good. On 
page 93 we are publishing an article 
which lists the ten most common 
First Aid Mistakes and how they 
can be avoided. 


eee As early as 1900, medical in- 
surance began to appear as a feature 
of several insurance contracts. Sixty- 
one years have not, however, solved 
the Statistical Problems which con- 
front those writing medical care pro- 
grams. The basic reason for the 
statistical difficulties is the rapid ex- 
pansion of the medical/surgical field. 
Actuaries and statisticians have not 
been able to keep up with the con- 
stant increase in the number of in- 
sureds nor with the rapid broadening 
of benefits. In addition, our author 
on page 101 points out, medical ad- 
vances and hospital costs change so 
quickly that pertinent studies are 
often outdated before completion. 


eee When a fire and casualty 
agency decides to expand by adding 
life insurance production to its port- 
folio, there are many ways in which 
the agency, depending on its size and 
aims, can accomplish growth. Most 
important, is the acquisition of a 
qualified life salesman. In selecting 
A Practical Approach to Life the 
agency can choose between entering 
into a partnership, utilizing a trained 
fieldman provided by a large life 
company, hiring a trained solicitor, 
or training a man already with the 
agency. The article on page 110 
discusses these possibilities and pre- 
sents several other pertinent sug- 


gestions. 








publications 


Business Primer Fifth 
Edition 

by John D. Phelan, Executive Vice 
President, American States Insur- 


ance Companies 


Interruption 


The fifth edition of this book pro- 
vides the practical information nec- 
essary for the agent to start writing 
this important line for the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing risks now on 
his books for other fire coverage. 
Containing nine chapters, the newest 
edition covers all phases of business 
interruption insurance—why a com- 
pany needs it, what kinds to sell, and 
how to sell this coverage. 


copy. Pub- 
Notes Ce: 
Street, 


SS pps. $1.50 per 
lished by The Rough 
Inc., 1142 North Meridian 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers—A Stabilizing Influence in the 
Casualty Insurance Business 


The story of how the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
functions on behalf of a large seg- 
ment of the business and exercises a 
stabilizing influence on the casualty 
insurance industry is told in a bro- 


chure just published by the Bureau. 
This booklet explains how the bu- 
reau operates, serving the public and 
the companies, and points out how 
state insurance supervisory authori- 
ties benefit from the Bureau’s opera- 
tions. 

The purpose of the brochure is 
to provide a better understanding of 
the role and function of the Bureau 
to agents and brokers, company per- 
sonnel, and the public. 


30 pps. Free upon request to the 
Insurance Information Institute, 60 
John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Questions and Answers from the 1960 
Seminar on Recruiting College Grad- 
vates 


These are excerpts from tape re- 
cordings of a seminar in which ques- 
tions were raised by the participants 
and discussed by the experienced re- 
cruiters and placement officers who 
comprised the guest faculty. 

The topics discussed included: 
How to determine manpower re- 
quirements; how to develop and 
maintain good college relations ; how 
to make yourself unpopular on the 
campus; how to appraise personal- 


Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


REINSURANCE 


ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


ity, drive and ability; what is the 
value of professors’ comments on 
students; who should make offers 
and when; what is the ratio of in- 
terviews and offers to acceptances ; 
er. 

32 pages; $2.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Institute of Occupa- 
tional Research, 104 Webster Ave- 
nue, Manhasset, N. Y. 


The Treasury of Sure-Fire Selling Tips 
by Charles B. Roth, President 
Charles B. Roth and Associates, 
Inc., Management Psychologists and 
Sales Consultants 


This compendium of selling tech- 
niques and know-how is designed to 
put more money in your pocket, no 
matter how well the business is roll- 
ing in already. This is a book for 
the good salesman who won't be 
content until he’s a supersalesman. 
To help you achieve this goal, Mr. 
Roth has assembled a vast arsenal 
of tips which will stamp you as a 
real professional, a salesman who has 
mastered every refinement of his 
craft, and has the top-bracket income 
to prove it. 

The author does not lecture on 
the basic principles of selling, but 
instead concentrates on hundreds of 
small tips and hints, which can per- 
fect your sales approach and mean 
the difference between a good record 
and the best record for you. 


253 pps. $4.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. 


Authorized Dealers offering Shat-R- 
Proof Glass Installation. 


This directory lists all shatter- 
proof authorized dealers by city and 
state. These dealers install replace- 
ment glass for every American car, 
truck and bus, plus most foreign ve- 
hicles. They offer auto glass service 
with a complete line, with a reason- 
able approach which discourages un- 
necessary claims, yet protects safe 
driver vision while saving insurance 
dollars. 


Copies available by writing the 
Shatterproof Glass Corporation, 
4815 Cabot Ave., Detroit 10, Michi- 
gan. 
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“Here’s how I picked up $1,731 
in NEW premiums with more to come.” 


by a Pittsburgh insurance agent 


“When I heard that a contractor was about ready to 
renew his firm’s liability insurance, the first thing I did 
was call Bill Nearing, Special Agent for The American. 


“Knowing we were up against tough competition, Bill 
and I wasted no time making a detailed survey of this 
company’s present liability policies. It paid off! Bill 
found some over-lapping coverages. Back at his office 
he had The American underwriter work out a program 
that eliminated all duplication and offered proper cover- 
age at less premium . . . with The American’s Compre- 
hensive Liability Policy. 


“Needless to say, the contractor was pleased as 
punch. He not only awarded me the policy totaling 
$1,731 in premiums but also promised me, as soon as 
they expired, his personal Homeowners policy, the 
Money and Securities policy on the business, and the 
total Fire line on the office building and other property 
he owned . . . with premiums in excess of $2,000! 


“Believe me, I’m not letting this extra income go to 
waste. That’s a new outboard motor on my boat. And 
that’s Bill Nearing right next to it. It’s a real pleasure 
to take him for a cruise once in a while. After all, he’s 
worked as hard for it as I have!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputa- 
tion, multiple line facilities and excellent branch 
office services...offering prompt policy-writing, 
expert engineering, premium auditing and speedy 
claim attention. Contact your closest American 
branch office. Let us prove to you that The American 
means business... MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 
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HILE REPORTING upon the year 
W:.. past, we look ahead to 
the prospects for the future. In 
the decade of the shall 
almost certainly see a steady rise 
in the national product; 
an enormous increase in popula- 
tion; stepped-up business  activ- 
ity; vast expenditures for urban 
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renewal, schools, housing and public 
improvements and ever expanding 
outlays by the Federal government. 
All of which suggest that there will 
be more billions of dollars in circu- 
lation, More people and more prop- 
erty create the need for more insur- 
ance and more bonds. For the pur- 
pose of our company planning we 
accept these forecasts as true, and 
we are well prepared to meet the 
challenge and the opportunity which 
lie before us. 

This is the twenty-third consecu- 
tive year of annual gain in volume. 
The 1960 accounted for one 
hundred million more than 1954 and 
fifty million more than 1958. Such 
steady and substantial growth is re- 
flected in underwriting earnings, net 
additions to investment portfolio and 
reduction in expense ratio. In our 
sales program emphasis is being 
placed on the development of the 
more stable lines which hold prom- 
ise of continued profit margins. Ad- 
vertising material is designed to pro- 
mote the selling of newly devised 
policies as well as the conventional 
forms of insurance and suretyship. 

1960 witnessed unsettled business 
conditions ; a new record high in the 
value of property destroyed by fire 
in the United States; contract bond 
losses higher than normal, and tor- 
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and hurricanes in unusual 
numbers affected many areas 
throughout the land—the most dev- 
astating single event being hur- 
ricane Donna which, in September, 
swept from Florida through New 
England and Canada causing vast 
property losses. Considering the im- 
pact of these happenings upon the 
loss cost of liability and property in- 
surance companies, we were fortu- 
nate to come out with a profit margin 
on the adjusted basis that compares 
not unfavorably with other years. 
Each quarter of the year was in 
the black. The first quarter profit 
margin was 1.9; second quarter 2.5; 


nadoes 


third quarter .6; fourth quarter 6.2, 
and for the entire year 2.8. The 
smaller margin in the third quarter 
was caused by Donna. With that 
excluded, the figures would be 3.1. 
In six months’ spreads, beginning 
with the second half of 1958, each 
successive period has been profitable. 
This record indicates that the cor- 
rective measures taken by the indus- 
try and the company, following the 
unsatisfactory 1956-1957  experi- 
ence, are having the desired effect. 
—W. E, Pullen, chairman and presi- 
dent; United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company. 


e IN THE HIGHLY COMPETITIVE Cli- 
mate in which we must operate it is 
imperative that we adopt techniques 
of cost reduction, improve our serv- 
ices and insurance coverages and 
merchandise our products in a mod- 
ern manner. Company growth de- 
pends upon our doing these things 
and inore. Expense control is under 
constant study by management. We 


EXEC 


have accomplished a noteworthy in- 
ternal reduction through the budget- 
ing of all major expense items and 
the adoption of more economical 
methods and procedural systems. 
Such controls must and will be main- 
tained in order to implement our 
resolve to market sound insurance 
protection at reduced cost. 

We believe the opportunities are 
greater now than they ever have 
been. We have met with consider- 
able success in the sale of new at- 
tractively priced policies. These, and 
other policies we are developing for 
introduction in 1961, are designed to 
provide our agents with a maximum 
opportunity to serve policyholders. 
During the year we introduced a 
series of conferences with our agents 
selected from all parts of the coun- 
try for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas on marketing and administra- 
tion. These meetings were of great 
benefit to us, and, we believe, to the 
agents attending. We expect to con- 
tinue them—W. E. Newcomb, 
chairman and president; Great 
American Insurance Company of 
New York. 


e PREMIUM VOLUME in 1960, both 
gross and net, attained new peaks. 
Underwriting results, although good, 
did not reach the record established 
in 1959. Investment income exceeded 
any previous year. Industrywide ex- 
perience on fidelity business was not 
favorable in 1960, Fidelity losses in- 
creased in both size and frequency. 
The slowdown in the nation’s 
economy undoubtedly was a factor in 
these results. Historically, losses in 
the fidelity field increase in times of 
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business recession. While complete 
figures are not yet available, it is 
estimated that the industry’s experi- 
ence will produce a loss ratio above 
50 percent. From preliminary fig- 
ures available, we have reason to be- 
lieve that our loss ratio on fidelity 
business will be below the average. 

Our loss ratio on contract busi- 
ness is several points above that for 
1959. We had three substantial 
losses in the past year. However, in 
two of these cases we expect to sal- 
vage all or the greater part of our 
payments. We have good prospects 
of realizing salvage in 1961 or other 
losses which we have paid in prior 
years. Experience of the industry 
during the year was not favorable. 
The year witnessed the largest num- 
ber of contractor failures in a long 
time. Losses in this field also tend to 
increase during a period of decline 
in business activity. Conditions which 
we discussed in last year’s report 
still prevail in the construction in- 
dustry. There were fewer awards of 
contracts for public work. The steel 
strike, the general business slow- 
down and, to some extent, tight 
money conditions all contributed to 
the decrease in available work dur- 
ing the year. Competitive conditions 
among the contractors remain severe. 
The result in many cases is unreal- 
istic bidding and consequent unprof- 
itable operations. We consider our 
results very satisfactory in view of 
the conditions just recited. In 1955, 
contract premium rates were re- 
duced by 20 percent or more but in 
the ensuing years we have been able 
to offset the effect of this reduction 
in rates by increased business. We 
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continue to handle this type of busi- 
ness on the basis of underwriting 
selectivity rather than premium vol- 
ume.—B. H. Mercer, president; 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland, 


e As WE FULLY ANTICIPATED, 1960 
presented many problems in the area 
of competition and underwriting. 
Due to the growing tendency of in- 
dividual company action attempting 
to secure a production advantage, in- 
numerable special and deviation 
filings in automobile, multiple line 
and homeowners classes of business 
were initiated, creating considerable 
confusion and intense competition. 
The problem of acquisition cost 
sharply increased as a controversial 
matter between markets and pro- 
ducers during the year. 


The practice of premium discounts 
on claim free policyholders expanded 
from its original private passenger 
automobile concept into the impor- 
tant and growing homeowners class 
of business, creating increased con- 
cern for underwriting profits in these 
two important areas. Throughout 
the year, the business was in a state 
of constant change due to major 
revisions in coverages and premium 
determination as well as operating 
practices. 

We believe 1961 will continue to 
present very severe competitive 
problems in rates, coverages and 
acquisition costs. Price will un- 
doubtedly continue to be the major 
factor in the mass market causing 
increased development of new rating 
plans and packaging of coverages as 


devices to create further premium 
discounts. 

Economy type contracts, credit in 
renewal premium for “no claim 
record” and shorter term installment 
plans will undoubtedly expand as 
companies attempt to secure a com- 
petitive advantage. We continue to 
be concerned as to the adequacy of 
current premiums as well as those 
that may be developed in the prob- 
able competitive environment that 
we anticipate during 1961. 

Under indicated trends we antici- 
pate it will be increasingly difficult to 
effect reductions of any material 
consequence in loss ratios during 
1961. For this reason we will con- 
tinue our close attention and efforts 
to a further reduction in our expense 
ratio. 

During the past year our research 
efforts have opened up a_ new 
horizon in curtailing clerical proc- 
essing cost through the use of optical 
scanning techniques. We are very 
hopeful that we will be able to utilize 
fully optical scanning in processing 
policies and other transactions in- 
volving fire, marine and casualty 
business by the latter part of this 
year.—H. M. Mountain, president; 
Aetna Insurance Company. 


e THE YEAR STARTED OUT encour- 
agingly, and for the first six months 
underwriting results showed con- 
siderable improvement. However, in 
common with most of the industry, 
our third-quarter results did not live 
up to earlier expectations, partly be- 
cause of losses due to 
Donna. The latter 
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year saw a return to the more favor- 
able trend. 

As in the last few years, our un- 
derwriting experience was influenced 
by continuing losses in the automo- 
bile lines, but it is noteworthy that 
our results for the year presented a 
marked improvement over the pre- 
vious year. It is significant that the 
actual number of automobile claims 
decreased in 1960, as compared with 
the previous year, and the average 
of bodily injury settlement payments 
levelled off. There is every reason 
to believe, therefore, that in the ab- 
sence of a rise in inflationary pres- 
sures, we can expect better results 
in these lines. Despite the improve- 
ment that has been obtained through 
the underwriting attention 
given it, we believe, however, that 
the only permanent solution to the 
highway traffic accident situation lies 
in the direction of more realistic 
driver license requirements and more 
effective law enforcement and traffic 
control. 

We continue to give close atten- 
tion to holding expenses as low as is 
consistent with efficient operation 
and it is encouraging that our ex- 
pense ratio to premiums written was 
less than for 1959. I believe we can 
look forward to 1961 with the ex- 
pectation that our over-all results, 
both as to underwriting and invest- 
ment income, will continue to show 
steady improvement.—W. T. Har- 
per, chairman and president; Mary- 
land Casualty Company. 


close 


e THE YEAR 1960 has been another 
successful and profitable year with 
continued 


progress in premiums 


written, number of agents, policy- 
holders’ surplus and assets. The year 
1961 should show continued progress 
even though the dynamic insurance 
industry, as all business, faces in- 
tensified competition and becomes 
subjected to greater governmental 
control. Management will seek new 
markets, create new types of cover- 
age, and concentrate on selling more 
package policies of insurance. Man- 
agement will be even more selective 
of competent agencies, and will con- 
tinue the development and improve- 
ment of claims and engineering 
services. Our most important pro- 
duct now is profit with continued 
progress—K. E. Albrecht, presi- 
dent; Gulf American Fire and Casu- 
alty Company. 


e THE PAST YEAR, our 150th, was 
in many respects one of the most 
significant in the Group’s long his- 
tory. It was a year of new begin- 
nings on a foundation already proven 
to be strong. In recognizing our 
anniversary year, no specific day was 
set aside, but throughout 1960 con- 
siderable reference was made to this 
milestone. Our insurance operations 
during the year once again remind us 
that our business is one of catastrophe 
indemnification as well as that of 
day-to-day payments to our many 
policyholders. Hurricane Donna 
caused losses of catastrophic propor- 
tions. This storm swept the Eastern 
Seaboard from Florida to New Eng- 
land and resulted in a total of some 


25,000 claims from our policyholders, 


producing a loss in the aggregate of 
approximately $7,200,000. Our un- 
derwriting operations were such, 
however, that we were able not only 
to absorb these catastrophic and our 


day-to-day losses and the non-recur- 
ring expense of our 150th Anniver- 
sary but to earn a statutory under- 
writing profit. 

In addition to the greater efficiency 
we anticipate because of our consoli- 
dated operations and also because of 
the improved facilities for our staff 
and producers—we are favorably 
impressed with a recently instituted 
program of internal expense control. 
Through this program the careful 
consideration which we have always 
given to expenses is being shifted 
to a formalized budget system. We 
are convinced that the competitive 
battle of this business will be won 
or lost on the expense side of the 
ledger and we will continue to con- 
duct our affairs in a fashion that 
will produce the highest quality of 
indemnity and service coupled with 
an effective and efficient insurance 
operation, 

The objective of our investment 
policy—safety of principal with the 
highest commensurate income—tre- 
mains unchanged. Emphasis con- 
tinues to be on a maximum of invest- 
ment in tax exempt bonds, a mini- 
mum in other bonds, a maximum in 
common stocks and a minimum in 
straight preferred stocks. Beginning 
in the second quarter of 1960, the 
markets turned relatively favorable 
for the liquidation of preferred stocks 
and advantage was taken of the 
opportunity in a very aggressive 
fashion, with the proceeds being in- 
vested in common stocks. This will 
result in some reduction in annual 
income but we feel strongly that the 
broad distribution of carefully se- 
lected equities will produce an in- 
crease in both income and principal 
over a term of years. No claim is 
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made that interruptions in this pat- 
tern will not occur, but over 150 
years of corporate existence lead us 
to plan for a future beyond tomor- 
row. Despite the sharp fluctuations 
in common stock prices during the 
year, the net unrealized capital losses 
were practically nil. Substantial net 
unrealized capital gains were shown 
in the bond portfolio and in our 
preferred stocks. 

As we contemplate the new year 
the atmosphere appears favorable. 
Particularly is this true since many 
of the plans and programs launched 
in the recent past will have an in- 
creasingly beneficial influence on our 
activities during the coming year.— 
J.C. Hullett, president and chairman 
of finance committee ; Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company and Subsidiary 
Companies. 


e THE FINAL RESULTs of our opera- 
tions for the year 1960 did not fulfill 
our mid-year projections. Neverthe- 
less, pursuant to long-term planning 
and programming, your company 
continued to make encouraging prog- 
ress during the year under review 
especially in the basic trend toward 
improvement in underwriting opera- 
tions. 

Underwriting results for 1960 re- 
flect the impact and absorption dur- 
ing the period of an unusually large 
number and a wide variety of severe 
and spectacular occurrences. They 
involved property, liability, surety, 
bonding, ocean marine, aircraft, and 
so-called inland marine coverages. 
Hurricane Donna alone adversely 
affected the year’s results to the ex- 
tent of $9 million. So far as we have 
been able to determine, all claims, 
including adjustment expenses, have 
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been paid or adequately provided for 
in the financial statements. 

The year 1961 should see tangible 
results from the several projects 
which have been instituted during 
recent years as a result of the affilia- 
tion of the America Fore, Loyalty 
and Yorkshire companies. Consoli- 
dation of accounting and statistical 
functions, some of which were mech- 
anized as of the beginning of this 
year, is well under way. Of even 
greater importance is the gradual 
realignment of personnel to establish 
integrated management at all levels. 
This latter phase of our program 
should be completed in the current 
year.—J. Victor Herd, chairman; 
N. Dekker, president; The Conti- 
nental Insurance Company. 


e THE UNDERWRITING RESULTS in 
the casualty and property depart- 
ments remain unsatisfactory although 
in the black. Hurricane Donna will 
cost our companies approximately 
$2,150,000, almost the exact amount 
by which the underwriting results 
were under those of a year ago. This 
storm was one of the most destruc- 
tive which the insurance industry 
has faced and the average loss is 
running higher than in the three 
1954 hurricanes. The ratio of un- 
derwriting profit to earned premiums 
of .7% is not satisfactory and further 
rate increases in many classes must 
be obtained. On the expense side, 
the ratio of expenses to written pre- 
miums has again been reduced and 
is the lowest in more than twenty- 
five years. 

The increase in surplus in the 
St. Paul is the second largest in- 
crease in the last ten years and is 
due primarily to the excellent market 


performance of our utility stocks 
and several of our industrial stock 
holdings. 

The modest increase in surplus 
of the Western Life Insurance Com- 
pany was accomplished despite the 
impressive rate of growth in the 
writing of new business which re- 
quires substantial expenditures above 
current earnings in the early years 
of life insurance policies. The faster 
Western Life develops the more will 
be the drain on its resources. The 
rapid development of our life busi- 
ness possibly cannot be effected with- 
out actual decreases in surplus or 
contributions from the St. Paul. All 
of this was expected when the ex- 
tensive expansion was planned and 
Western has done well to increase 
its surplus so far. Earnings in a life 
insurance company come only after 
several years, or only after the busi- 
ness has had time to replenish the 
original cost. In the meantime, the 
value to stockholders lies in the 
possibility of future profits—A. B. 
Jackson, president; St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company. 

e COMPETITION AFFECTING RATES, 
coverages and commissions continues 
to increase. As a result, a greater 
percentage of the premium dollar is 
going to the payment of losses with 
less left for expenses. Your manage- 
ment is aware of the vital necessity 
of reducing expenses and expects to 
lower the company’s expense ratio 
still further during 1961. The IBM 
computer referred to in my last 
year’s report has been successfully 
integrated into our operation, en- 
abling us to handle electronically a 
number of activities previously done 
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ROLAND H. LANGE 
President, Insurance Information 
Institute and 
Assistant to the President 
and Vice President 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Group 


N JUNE 1, 1960 many stock 
companies introduced in Mary- 


land the new merit-rating coverage 
for automobile insurance, along with 
an economy-package automobile pol- 
icy, and certain other features, in- 
cluding the 10% reduction in pre- 
miums for so-called small cars. The 
staff of the Insurance Information 
Institute publicized the new cover- 
ages throughout the state. 

A few weeks later, a member of 
the Maryland legislature attacked 
the merit-rating plan as a “profit- 
making scheme” of the insurance 
companies, designed to take more 
money from those “poor, unfortu- 
nate” motorists who happened to 
have some black marks on their driv- 
ing records. The charges, incorrect 
as they were, were aired at a public 
hearing and received wide publicity. 

The Insurance Information In- 
stitute staff immediately went to 
work and drafted a counterstatement 
which pointed out the ridiculous na- 
ture of the charges and emphasized 
that rather than being a_profit- 
making scheme, the merit-rating 
plan was indeed a competitively- 
priced product that offered savings 
to three-fourths of the Maryland 
motorists. This statement was is- 
sued over the name of the general 
manager of the National Bureau of 
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Casualty Underwriters. I.1.1. also 
prepared a similar statement which 
was issued to the press over the 
name of the chairman of the Mary- 
land Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

A second incident teck place in 
Los Angeles during consideration of 
the program for the 1960-61 school 
year. The Los Angeles Board of 
Education voted, in a preliminary 
move, to pare the budget by $500,- 
000 by eliminating behind-the-wheel 
driver training for high school stu- 
dents. The I.I.I.’s regional director 
in San Francisco, working in co- 
operation with local company offi- 
cials, contacted the editorial writers 
of the four major daily newspapers 
in Los Angeles, and gave them the 
background on the situation. All 
four of the papers published edito- 
rials supporting the continuation of 
driver training. Said the Los 
Angeles Examiner: “It is a neces- 
sary preparation of character and 
skill to handle the automobile as an 
indispensable instrument of modern 
living and not as a deadly weapon 
in irresponsible hands.” The result ? 
The Board of Education reversed 
itself and voted to continue behind- 
the-wheel driver training in the high 
schools. 


Oklahoma Incident 


The third incident took place in 
Oklahoma. With a general election 
coming up in November, the Repub- 
lican State Policy Committee held 
hearings in the summer to consider 


proposed planks for the State Re- 
publican Campaign Platform. It so 
happens that there is considerable 
support in Oklahoma for a state 
monopoly fund for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. The issue was 
being debated by the policy commit- 
tee. On short notice, the Southwest- 
ern Regional Director for 1.1.1. 
immediately arranged for a member 
of the Oklahoma Insurance Industry 
Speaker’s Bureau to appear before 
the committee and explain the dis- 
advantages of monopoly state funds 
of this nature. Result: The Repub- 
lican platform did not support the 
proposal for a monopoly fund. 


Additional Examples 


I can recount other instances: 
When a New York legislator ap- 
peared on a CBS radio interview 
program and denounced the auto- 
mobile insurance business; the In- 
surance Information Institute ar- 
ranged for the Assistant General 
Manager of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies to 
be interviewed, in rebuttal, on the 
same program on the following eve- 
ning. 

When the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters and the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion made filings in Tennessee for 
proposed rate increases, along with 
an offer of a merit-rating plan and 
an economy package policy for auto- 
mobile insurance, I.I.I. helped to 
prepare graphic exhibits explaining 

(Continued on page 82) 
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RODUCT LIABILITY insurance is a 

fascinating and complex subject. 
It is an area of insurance that is still 
very much in flux. In considering 
the problems of product liability in- 
surance perhaps the best starting 
point is to define the “Product Haz- 
ard.” This hazard was defined: 
‘ . as claims for damages from 
accidents arising out of the use of 
the insured’s products after they 
have been sold or relinquished to 
others and removed from the in- 
sured’s premises or from operations 
of the insured where the accident 
occurs away from the insured’s 
premises and after such operations 
have been completed or aban- 
doned.” ? 

Under American law the seller 
may be held liable for injury and 
damage arising out of the use of his 
goods either because he is found to 
be negligent in preparing or packag- 
ing his product or because of a 
breach of express or implied war- 
ranty. The bases of action against 
the seller are: 

1. Fraud, where it can be shown 
that the seller intentionally concealed 
a defect in his product. 

2. Negligence, where the proximate 
cause of the damages can be found 
to be the carelessness or negligence 


1 Richard Rosel, The Weekly Underwriter, 
March 26, 1960, p. 649. 
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of the seller in making the product. 
3. Contractual warranty, where a 
seller is found to have breached one 
or the other warranties usually pres- 
ent in a contract of sale. 

The first two bases listed above 
are usually used against the manu- 
facturer. Contractual warranties are 
most often the basis of action against 
retailers and wholesalers. The prob- 
lems relating to fraud will not be 
considered. 

In maintaining an action based on 
negligence, the injured party must 
prove his injury and that the injury 
was a result of the defendant’s negli- 
gent act. It must be further shown 
that the negligent act violated a duty 
owed to the plaintiff not to subject 
him to an unreasonable risk of in- 
jury.2 In a recent New York case 
the plaintiff was unsuccessful in a 
negligence action against a manu- 
facturer because she failed to prove 
that the hair dye contained any 
harmful substance. There was in- 
jury to the plaintiff’s skin but no 
proof as to the cause.’ 


Negligence 


Many negligence cases in products 
liability rest on the principle of res 
ipsa loquitur. This principle holds 
that mere proof of an accident’s oc- 
currence is sufficient, in the circum- 


2Hugh R. Gallagher, “Product Liability,” 
Readings in Property and Casualty Insurance, 
ed. H. Wayne Snider (Homewood: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1959), p. 443. 

83 McGuiness v. Roux Distributing Co., 19 
Misc. 2d 956, The Weekly Underwriter, April 
2, 1960, p. 716. 


stances, to place the burden on the 
defendant of proving it was not due 
to his negligence, or more simply: 
‘the thing speaks for itself.’ Black’s 
Law Dictionary contains the follow- 
ing definition of this term: 

“A rebuttable presumption that de- 
fendant was negligent, which arises 
upon proof that the instrumentality 
causing the injury was in defendant’s 
exclusive control, and that the acci- 
dent was one which ordinarily does 
not happen in the absence of negli- 
gence.” 4 

When this rule is applied the man- 
ufacturer is almost absolutely liable. 
Under this presumption the cir- 
cumstances are taken to show dam- 
age has resulted from a defect which 
entered the product while the prod- 
uct was in the exclusive control of 
the manufacturer and that the prod- 
uct has not changed after it left the 
manufacturer’s control. In addition 
it must be shown that there was no 
opportunity or duty to inspect the 
product or that an examination 
would not have located the defect, 
and that the accident would not nor- 
mally occur if the manufacturer had 
used due care. The plaintiff must be 
free of all contributory negligence if 
he is to successfully use res ipsa 
loquitur. 

Res ipsa loquitur is an important 
doctrine in cases involving foreign 
substances in food and beverages. 
The Appellate Division of New Jer- 


4“Res Ipsa Loquitur,” The Insurance Case- 
book, 1959 Edition ed. Edward F. Dugan (New 
on = Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
10.) p. 423. 
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sey in reviewing a bottle explosion 
case described the use of res ipsa 
loquitur as: 

“.. that it is just a device for 
measuring the sufficiency of one kind 
of circumstantial evidence, where 


direct evidence of defendant’s negli- 
gence is typically inaccessible to 


plaintiff, to make out a prima facie 
case of negligence.” 5 


Exclusive Control 


The principle was introduced into 
the law about 100 years ago in Eng- 
land and has been adopted in most 
jurisdictions in this country. The 
most important element in determin- 
ing if res ipsa loquitur may be ap- 
plied seems to be the question of 
whether the defendant had exclusive 
control of the product which caused 
the accident. In a case where the 
plaintiff was injured by a wheel that 
flew off a car going in the opposite 
direction the defendant’s garage was 
liable and res ipsa loquitur was appli- 
cable because it was shown that just 
prior to the accident the wheels on 
the car had been switched to equalize 
the wear of the tires by the employ- 
ees of the garage. The tire had been 
in the exclusive control of the garage 
and there was no defect found in the 
wheel and tire. It appeared that the 
carelessness of the garage employees 
in tightening the lug nuts was the 
ultimate cause of the accident. 


5 Bornstein et al v. Metropolitan Bottling Co. 
The Insurance Casebook, 1958 Edition ed. An- 
thony W. Fitzgerald (New York: The Under- 
writer Printing and Publishing Co.), p. 305. 
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In an Ohio case, the doctrine of 
res ipsa loquitur was held not appli- 
cable where the plaintiff, a customer 
in the defendant’s store, fell over a 
piece of lettuce and “some black 
stuff.” The court took the position 
that the defendant did not exercise 
exclusive control of the store prem- 
ises as to preclude other customers 
from putting “black stuff” on the 
floor.® 

The many bases for negligence 
actions in products liability cases are 
set forth in the following quotation 
from an address by Mr. Arnold B. 
Elkind before the American Bar As- 
sociation : 

“The question arises as to why a 
plaintiff’s negligence trial office 
would want to handle products lia- 
bility cases if they are such “back- 
breakers,” as most writers seem to 
think. There are a number of rea- 
sons. First of all, there is the stimu- 
lating challenge of trying to find a 
relatively simple issue to present to 
the fact trier. There are frequently 
multiple choices available to plain- 
tiff’s counsel—negligence in design 
or conception; negligence in label- 
ing; negligence in the formulation 
of directions ; failure to properly and 
adequately inspect ; a defect in man- 
ufacturing procedures as such; or 
failure to warn. Find the right key 
and many doors open. It is an op- 
portunity for selective thinking. 
Then there is a public service ele- 
ment involved. There is the satis- 


nt The Insurance Casebook, 1959 Edition, p. 


faction that by your lawsuit you are 
protecting consumer, and frequently 
such a result obtains even though the 
lawsuit is unsuccessful.? 

The other major basis for impos- 
ing liability for damages on the seller 
is breach of contractual warranties. 
There are express and implied war- 
ranties. An express warranty is any 
statement of fact by a seller relied on 
by the buyer which induces the buyer 
to purchase certain goods. The prin- 
ciple elements of an express war- 
ranty are the statement of a fact and 
the reliance of the buyer on the state- 
ment in making his decision to buy. 
Where the seller’s statement proves 
to be untrue and has influenced the 
buyer, the seller is liable for a breach 
of express warranty. Ordinary sales 
talk may form the basis of an express 
warranty if it goes beyond mere 
opinion, 


Retailers’ Liability 


Whether middlemen and retailers 
can be held liable for a breach of an 
express warranty made by the man- 
ufacturer depends on whether they 
have adapted the manufacturer’s 
warranties by advertising them as 
their own. A true statement will not 
create a breach of express warranty. 

When a contract of sale is in writ- 
ing there is some question as to 
whether the existence of express 

(Continued on the next page) 


7 Arnold B. Elkind, “Reflections of A Plaintiff's 
Lawyer on Manufacturers’ Liability Cases,” Sec- 
tion of Insurance Negligence and Compensation 
Law, Proceedings 1957, American Bar Associa- 
tion (Baltimore: 1958), p. 55. 
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Products Liability—Continued 


warranties, not included in the con- 
tract, may be established. The safest 
procedure for the seller is to include 
in the contract of sale a disclaimer 
of all express warranties not appear- 
ing in the contract. 


Implied Warranties 


In most sales today there are cer- 
tain implied warranties present 
which are the responsibility of the 
seller. Some of these implied war- 
ranties are: that the seller has a right 
to sell the goods, that the goods are 
free from any claim at the time of 
sale, that the goods furnished will be 
fit for usual purposes, and that the 
goods are of average quality. Im- 
plied warranties can be disclaimed. 
The best way for this disclaimer to 
be accomplished is for the seller to 
state clearly in a written contract of 
sale that no implied warranty at- 
taches. Except where there is a 
question of fraud the courts will usu- 
ally accept such disclaimers. When 
the item being sold is food or a dan- 
gerous instrument, however, dis- 
claimers of implied warranties are 
considered against public policy. 

Warranties create many special 
problems in the field of products lia- 
bility. In a negligence action the 
buyer usually goes back to the man- 
ufacturer to recover damages. War- 
ranties arise in connection with a 
contract ; therefore, where there is a 
breach of a warranty the buyer, in 
accordance with the law of contract, 
looks to the other party of the con- 
tract of sale—the retailer. Under 
the law of contract there must be 
“privity of contract,” that is, the in- 
jured party can only enforce the 
rights it acquired from the contract 
against another party to the contract. 
There must be a direct contractual 
relationship between the parties. In 
the usual modern sales situation the 
buyer has to look to the retailer 
rather than to the manufacturer. 
The retailer may of course, in turn, 
go back to the manufacturer in a 
separate action. 

The two basic types of implied 
warranties are the warranty of fit- 
ness ior a particular use and the 
warranty of merchantability. The 
warranty of fitness comes into play 
in a situation where the seller knows 


for what purpose the buyer is pur- 
chasing the goods and the buyer re- 
lies upon the seller’s judgment as to 
the fitness of the goods for that pur- 
pose. When goods are bought by de- 
scription from a dealer there is an 
implied warranty that the goods are 
of a merchantable quality. 

In actions based on implied war- 
ranties, where food is involved, the 
courts are inclined to allow the con- 
sumer to go directly to the manu- 
facturer even though there is no 
privity of contract. A recent Ohio 
case § illustrates how the privity of 
contract rule is being stretched even 
in non-food cases. The plaintiff in 
an action for a breach of an express 
warranty alleged that the home 
permanent wave set she purchased 
injured her. The plaintiff stated 
that she bought the set in reliance 
upon the representations of the 
manufacturer. The plaintiff was suc- 
cessful in her suit. The court took 
note of the fact that many manufac- 
turers use extensive newspaper, 
magazine, radio and television ad- 
vertising and that this campaign is 
directed at the ultimate consumer. 
The effect of this advertising is to 
create an express warranty running 
from the manufacturer to the ulti- 
mate consumer, 


Dangerous Instrumentality 


An older line of attack on the 
privity of contract rule is the use of 
the concept of dangerous instrumen- 
tality. Under this rule or legal prin- 
ciple the manufacturer is liable for 
injuries caused by products that are 
inherently and imminently danger- 
ous. As noted above, the manufac- 
turer cannot escape this liability by 
disclaiming express and implied war- 
ranties. The special rule applicable 
to dangerous products was first set 
forth in the New York case of 
Thomas v. Winchester in 1852, In 
this case the ultimate consumer was 
able to collect damages from the 
manufacturer of medicine. The in- 
jury was caused by the fact that the 
wrong medicine was supplied to the 
purchaser by a druggist through a 
mistake in labeling that occurred at 
the manufacturer’s plant. In essence 


the court stated that the manufac- 
Ss Roses v. Toni Home Permanent Co., cited 
in “Caveat Emptor to Caveat Vendor,” by 


Frederick M. Garfield, Insurance Advocate, 
September 12, 1959, p. 42. 
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turer’s liability did not arise from the 
contract of sale to the middleman 
but rather out of the nature of his 
business (the making of drugs and 
medicines ). 

A major exception to the privity 

rule is a 1905 New York case where 
the court stated: 
“One who sells an article, knowing 
it to be dangerous by reason of con- 
cealed defects, is guilty of a wrong, 
without regard to the contract, and 
is liable in damages to any person 
including one not in privity of con- 
tract with him, who suffers an injury 
by reason of his willful and fraudu- 
lent deceit and concealment.” ® 


Further Evolution 


The 1916 decision in MacPherson 

v. Buick carried the evolution of the 
dangerous instrumentality rule still 
further. In this case the plaintiff, an 
ultimate consumer, sued Buick for 
damages resulting from a defective 
wheel. The plaintiff won the case. 
It was held that a product which if 
negligently made is reasonably cer- 
tain to endanger the public, then it is 
a thing of danger. Justice Cardozo, 
who wrote this important decision 
pointed out: 
“Tts nature gives warning of the con- 
sequences to be expected. If, to the 
element of danger, there is added 
knowledge that the thing will be 
used by persons other than the pur- 
chaser, and used without new tests, 
then irrespective of contract, the 
manufacturer of this thing of danger 
is under a duty to make it carefully. 
.. . Whether a given thing is dan- 
gerous may be sometimes a question 
for the court and sometimes a ques- 
tion for the jury.” 7° 

The MacPherson decision has be- 
come a legal doctrine in its own right. 
This doctrine has been applied or 
misapplied, depending on _ one’s 
point of view, to many situations. 
The doctrine has been used to estab- 
lish the liability of a manufacturer 
arising out of defective packaging, 
misleading statements in catalogs, 
and failure to give warning of certain 
inherent dangers in the product. All 
commentators on this phase of the 
law, regardless of their prejudices, 

(Continued on next page) 


9 The Insurance Casebook, 1959 Edition, p 


427. 


10 The Insurance Casebook, 1959 Edition, p. 
428. 
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Products Liability—Continued 


seem to agree that the law is very 
unsettled. For example, here are two 
brief lists of products, one list in- 
cludes items that have been held to 
be dangerous instruments and the 
other includes some items which have 
been held to be not dangerous: 


Dangerous Instruments 
Defective scaffold 
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Dynamite attached to a car as a 
prank 

Cleaning solvent fumes 

A defective fire engine ladder 
Firearms 
Automobiles 
Poisonous serum 
animals 


farm 


that killed 


Not Dangerous Instruments 
A defective hot water bottle 
A defective overhead garage door 
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Automobiles 
An airplane 
A department store escalator 1! 


The trend of American law today 
is definitely towards enlarging the 
liability of the manufacturer. There 
are even those who would go so far 
as to impose absolute liability on the 
manufacturer. It is not surprising 
to find that the law relating to prod- 
ucts liability in England is essentially 
the same as in the United States. 
Basically, the positions of the parties 
in a sales transaction are spelled out 
either by statute law, common law or 
the express terms of the contract 
between the parties. 


Sale of Goods Act 


The Sale of Goods Act, 1893, is 
the principal statute governing the 
responsibilities of the parties in the 
sales transaction. This act, like the 
Uniform Sales Act in this country, 
served to codify many of the common 
law doctrines that had developed. 
The provisions of the Sale of Goods 
Act relating to sale by description 
and implied conditions as to fitness 
are in part as follows: 


“Where there is a contract for the 
sale of goods by description, there 
is an implied condition that the goods 
shall correspond with the descrip- 
tion; and if the sale be by sample, 
as well as by description, it is not 
sufficient that the bulk of the goods 
corresponds with the sample if the 
goods do not also correspond with 
the description. .. . 


(1) Where the buyer, expressly or 
by implication, makes known to the 
seller the particular purpose for 
which the goods are required, so as 
to show that the buyer relies on the 
seller’s skill or judgment, and the 
goods are of a description which it 
is in the course of the seller’s busi- 
ness to supply (whether he be the 
manufacturer or not), there is an 
implied condition that the goods shall 
be reasonably fit for such purpose, 
provided that in the case of a con- 
tract for the sale of a specified article 
under its patent or other trade name, 
there is no implied condition as to 


11 Ibid., p. 432. 
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its fitness for any particular pur- 
pose :” 1” 

Freedom of contract is well estab- 
lished in England and a seller is free 
to modify the provisions of the Sale 
of Goods Act by the express terms 
of his contract. It appears that the 
maxim “caveat emptor” still has 
rather broad application in England. 

The privity of contract rule is still 
rather important in England. There 
have been a few cases where privity 
of contract has been put aside but 
the rule is still in effect generally. 
A recent study report released 
though The Insurance Institute of 
London points out that the absence 
of contractual relationship between 
the third party and the seller often 
prevents recovery. 

English law, with respect to dan- 
gerous instruments, is very much the 
same as American law. The manu- 
facturer has a duty to the public to 
inform them of the dangers of an 
inherently dangerous item. The 
English law makes the same distinc- 
tions between products that are dan- 
gerous in themselves and those that 
become dangerous through the negli- 
gence of the manufacturer. In the 
first instance, the manufacturer must 
take certain action, often spelled out 
in statute law to make the dangerous 
instrument safe for public use. In 
the case of products not dangerous 
in themselves the manufacturer may 
be liable to the ultimate consumer if 
he is negligent in making or packag- 
ing the product. 

The general trend in English law 
appears to be in the same direction 
of broadening the responsibility of 
the manufacturer that American law 
is moving. The rate of this liberal 
trend in England seems slower and 
more orderly than in the United 
States but it is still perceptible. 


Western Europe 


The system of law which applies in 
most of Western Europe is funda- 
mentally different from the Anglo- 
American system I have been 
reviewing. The legal systems of 
Western Europe are derived from 
Roman origins. This system is usu- 
ally referred to as “civil law.” The 
Anglo-American system is based on 
"12 The Insurance Institute of London, Future 
Developments of Products Liability Insurance, 
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common law which is_ evolved 
through case law over the course of 
years. Two important features of the 
civil law systems are: 
1—Most substantive rules of private 
law derive from comprehensive codes 
enacted by the legislatures. 
2—Non-criminal cases are usually 
not tried before juries. 

The fundamental rule in civil code 
countries is that liability is based on 
proof of fault. There are, however, 


exceptions to this rule where strict 
liability is imposed. Many of these 
instances of strict liability have been 
developed to meet the new situations 
created by the industrial revolution. 
Although, as pointed out above, the 
law in civil code countries is not 
developed from case law but rather 
is based on the provisions of the code 
as promulgated by the legislature, 
there have been instances where the 
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“The complete, hard hitting advertising program we’ve 
described is just one example of Progress Through 
Partnership with GENERAL/SAFECO/LIFECO. 


Is this your kind of company? 
Let us know-mail coupon today!’”’ 


@ GENERAL 
SAFECO 


SSSSHCSSHSHSHSSHSSTSSSHSSESSHSES SESS CSEBESEEESESESEEESEEEEE 


General Insurance Com: mpeny of America 
General Insurance Building, Dept. 870 

Seattle 5, Washington 

Please tell me more about Progress Through Partnership with 
GENERAL/SAFECO/LIFECO 

Agency Name 

Street 


City Zone... State 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Seattle. Division Offices: New York, Atlanta, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Vancouver, Canada 


Signature 
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New Marketing Methods 


NORMAN R. HOLZER 
Assistant Secretary 
Insurance Co. of North America 


_o. WORKING IN the state 
of Oregon, I had the delight- 
ful opportunity of meeting one of the 
real pioneers in the area that was 
one of America’s last frontiers. This 
woman originally settled in Oregon 
with her husband and there became 
a part of the development of a very 
fine ecclesiastical school known as 
Willamette College. She told me 
this story. Some years after settling 
in Oregon, they were visited by one 
of the heads of the church who had 
come West to view the progress of 
education and of civilization on this 
frontier. In the parlor on the eve- 
ning following dinner, the Bishop 
rose to his feet, moved to express 
to the professor and his wife some 
of the observations that he had made 
as a result of his national tour. He 
concluded his comments with the 
statement that man had reached his 
zenith—that all there was worth ac- 
complishing, had been attained. I’m 
told the learned professor apparently 
found it difficult to contain himself 
and suggested to the Bishop that 
perhaps there were great things yet 
to come. This was a bit of a shock 
to the Bishop and he challenged the 
professor to recite an important ex- 
ample of what man might yet experi- 
ence. The professor commented 
“well I think one day man may fly 
like a bird.” Bishop Wright, father 
of the Wright brothers was flabber- 
gasted. Bishop Wright has never 
been alone in his shortsightedness, 
for there are many still who have 
failed to identify progress as the 
art of preserving order while pur- 
suing change, and preserving change 
while pursuing order. 


Nevertheless, progress is being 


made. In March, 1961, there is 
every indication that those who have 
pressed for the right, as non- 
affiliated companies, to progress in 
their struggle to improve the com- 
petitive position of their producers 
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and themselves, are winning the bat- 
tle for free enterprise. 

A better educated, better in- 
formed, increasingly sophisticated 
mass market, with a widening range 
of discretionary income available, 
has already begun to express its 
dissatisfaction with the old way of 
doing things. The public wants 
convenience, simplicity, and econ- 
omy, and has every right to expect 
these features in insurance. Our 
new competitors got the message 
sometime ago, and are currently 
operating with an aggressive mar- 
keting philosophy—using new meth- 
ods of distribution, exploiting under- 
writing, processing and _ handling 
refinements to appeal to the price- 
quality-conscious public. 

In the business community, the 
projection pattern is the same: pro- 
duct development, new methods and 
processes, new distribution system, 
fringe benefits, social security, in- 
centives, profit-sharing—all increas- 
ing substantially in the next ten 
years. The combination of continued 
capital spending for research and 
development, plus cost cutting 
through automation, cost control, 
budgeting, operations refinement and 
increased efficiency establish the 
keynote of tomorrow’s marketing 
challenge. “More value for the 
money” is the answer. That’s the 
spirit of free enterprise at work— 
the profit system being put to the 
test. It’s going to take more and 
better men—we’re going to have to 
work harder and smarter than ever 
before—competition for dollars will 
be the toughest yet. 


Intense Campaign 


Thus the challenging years ahead 
in the insurance business come into 
focus. Winning the buyer’s mind, 
creating the need for products, earn- 
ing an increasing share of the grow- 
ing discretionary income available 
will take innovation, fresh ideas and 
streamlined ways of doing things. 
Competition among industries for a 


larger share of market will be just 
as intense as competition is now 
within industries. Those who manu- 
facture products and those who han- 
dle services are further gearing 
themselves to appeal to a price and 
quality conscious consumer. Having 
worked with a modernized market- 
ing concept for close to a decade, 
they are creating fresh markets with 
new and revitalized product lines 
oriented to the customer. Our new 
competitors in the insurance business 
will be equally aggressive in ap- 
proaching this business market. 


More Clearly Defined 


The insurance perspective is be- 
coming even more clearly defined. 
Insurance companies will be compet- 
ing with power boats, color televi- 
sion, vacations, and foreign travel, 
improved housing, better leisure 
living and recreation—and a huge 
number of new products and serv- 
ices yet to be developed or marketed. 
Winning the buyer’s mind, creating 
the need for protection products, 
earning an increasing share of dis- 
cretionary income, will take the very 
best of the aforementioned innova- 
tions, fresh ideas, streamlined ways 
of doing things. 

I submit, for consideration, three 
ways that we can take up the chal- 
lenge of creating competition—one, 
exploiting the usefulness of automa- 
tion and electronics; two, capitaliz- 
ing on the potential of package policy 
underwriting and production; three, 
selling to the needs of a demanding 
and more knowledgeable public. 

Consider the usefulness of auto- 
mation and _ electronics. Down 
through the years as labor saving 
devices and machines have been in- 
vented, we have changed our way 
of life to take advantage of them, 
and at the same time increased our 
ability to exercise our special talents. 
A decision to convert to electronics 
is much more than buying an ex- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Why You Should 
Represent 
Companies 


of 
Loyalty Group 


Oo You'll have outstanding facilities for practically every 
kind of insurance you’ll ever write and exceptional service 
for such specialized fields as: 


Rate Engineering 
Public Utility Risks 
Business Interruption 
Boiler and Machinery 
Accident and Sickness 
Bonds and Burglary 


You'll be assured of fast and efficient service 
through a nearby America Fore Loyalty Group office. 


You'll have prompt and fair claims service 
available locally and wherever your clients may travel 
in the United States or Canada. 


You’ll find policies carrying the America Fore Loyalty 
Group seal enjoy high acceptance because of our 
outstanding reputation for strength and dependability. 


ee 


Contact our nearest office for a fieldman to give you all the facts. 


The Continental Insurance Company ° Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York + National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. « Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. © The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company + Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited + Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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pensive piece of equipment—it is 
deciding to adopt a new system. 
From an over-all processing stand- 
point, this insurance 
principally a matter of computing, 
relating, and recording information. 
Electronic data processing machines 
represent a striking breakthrough in 
man’s ability to compute, relate and 
record information—providing a 
tremendous potential for improving 


business is 





THE 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


STANDARD INSURANCE 
BUILDING 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Experienced personnel in 


every department offering 
agents multiple line facilities 


throughout the Southwest. 


“Bring Your Insurance 


up to Standard” 











our ability to process business effi- 
ciently. At the same time, the sys- 
tem changes that will be required 
will also be tremendous. 
All the information 
operate an insurance business, all 
the information our processing of- 
fices need to examine and account 
for business, all the information the 
branch production office and claims 
office need to keep on top of sales 
and services, and all of the informa- 
tion an agent needs to keep abreast 
of his insurance operation, exists in 
three simple spots—the insurance 
application, the claims notice or 
draft, and the expense voucher. 


we need to 


Important Results 


The introduction of an electronic 
computer at this point brings im- 
portant results. Information drawn 
from the three basic forms, injected 
into a computer can produce these 
records—the customer’s policy, his 
bills, the agent’s commission account, 
his premium account, his operation 
notices, his customer files, plus all 
the head office management reports 
we are producing now, and all the 
branch office and underwriting in- 
formation required. 

IBM, whose business is comput- 
ers, suggests even further refine- 
ments to revolutionize present ways 
of doing things. Units the size of 
show boxes will demonstrate a 
phenomenal capacity to memorize 
and analyze data. They can be tied 
in with the accounting and book- 
keeping so that when a product or 
service is sold, the sale will be regis- 
tered simultaneously in the account- 
ing, statistical and coverage records 
of a central processing headquarters, 
There, evidence of the transaction 
including premium, mode of pay- 
ment, and scope of coverage can be 
stored for instant referral in a na- 
tionwide account file—equipped to 
produce all the records required by 
the company, and by the agent. 

In the agency-company relation- 
ship the agent is the sales and serv- 
ice specialist. His great and lasting 
contribution to the progress of 
American insurance has been in dis- 
tributing protection, not bookkeep- 
ing that protection. Yet today, the 
agent spending 50% of his time in 
supervising and handling clerical 
details is the rule rather than the 


exception. On the other side of the 
coin, the company, as processing 
and handling specialists, is still ham- 
pered in many cases by out-of-date 
methods that can also raise expenses 
and squander time, 

Perpetuation of this system will 
continue to dull the independent 
agent’s competitive impact. An 
agent free of clerical chores can de- 
vote more time to thinking like a 
creative salesman, welcoming and 
demanding new products and in- 
novations of service, seeking further 
opportunity for earning customer 
favor, and, in turn, achieving higher 
profits. 

[Imagine an underwriting depart- 
ment that can adjust its marketing 
to current rather than past experi- 
ence—a company service organiza- 
tion that can engineer-out the loss 
causes before they become frequency 
Picture a marketing depart- 
ment that spots trends with uncanny 
accuracy—a research and new pro- 
duct development department that 
transforms concepts into finished 
products in days, instead of months. 
Consider the underwriting and sales 
advantages of test marketing new 
products, coverage innovations and 
rating programs without making a 
single sale. Electronics is making 
many of these things near realities. 


cases. 


Fully Automated 


There’s a wonderful story about, 
concerning the experience of pas- 
sengers aboard the first rocket trans- 
port vehicle to make the trip from 
New York to London. This was 
the inaugural of a fully automated 
flight—a trip programmed electroni- 
cally—to be airborne, controlled, and 
landed without benefit of a pilot. 
Shortly after the airplane took off, 
a voice announced over the intercom, 
“welcome aboard flight 7x. This is 
a historic flight, the first in a new 
high speed system of transportation 
—fully controlled by the marvels of 
electronics. Such flights will no 
longer require the personal control 
of a pilot aboard. With this fantastic 
new system, nothing can go wrong 
—go wrong—go wrong.” 

Indeed, there will be mistakes 
made, and brief interruptions in 
progress, but it should be remem- 
bered “there is nothing that stiffen- 
ing competition would force us to do 
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that we should not have been doing 
yesterday.” Tomorrow, today will 
be yesterday. 

The stock company-agency frater- 
nity has organized well to meet the 
needs of insuring business and in- 
dustry. To achieve that objective, 
elaborate company and agency or- 
ganizations have been created. We 
have engineering, technical and pay- 
roll audit departments, we have ex- 
perts in all branches of the property 
and casualty fields, we have devel- 
oped facilities for dealing with catas- 
trophe loss potential. 

These are refinements in the busi- 
ness which the direct writer and 
specialty companies have not yet 
developed. There is no question, 
however, that the drive, the vigor, 
the skill and resources of these or- 
ganizations—as demonstrated by 
their achievements in marketing the 
personal lines, will be brought to 
bear on the commercial and indus- 
trial scene. The initial probes have 
already been made. 


Simple and Economical 


The innovation of packaged in- 
surance is one of the most significant 
yet conceived, for the benefit of the 
industry, and it has a great role to 
play. With the Homeowners policy, 
INA feels that it has done more to 
foster competition than any other 
single factor in the history of the 
business—and it has been enthusi- 
astically received by the public be- 
cause it satisfies the consumer’s 
search for simplicity, convenience, 
and economy. 

It is not difficult to recall the chal- 
lenging problems of the last decade 
associated with the development of 
the multiple line package policy. The 
concept of service to policyholders, 
of creative product design and sell- 
ing effort to better serve the home 
owning family, won no early popu- 
larity contest in agency ranks. Con- 
siderations such as broader coverage, 
a single policy, better insurance to 
value, concurrent protection, sim- 
plicity in handling, convenience for 
the insured, quality protection with 
reasonable cost—had few champions. 
Selling homeowners protection re- 
quired some changes in distribution 
techniques too: it meant innovations 
in the sales process, stepping up 

(Continued on page 78) 





“Premium budget plans too much red tape?” 


K. I. P. 


is the answer! 


@ The KEMPER INSURANCE PLAN is the premium 
budget plan designed especially with the agent in mind. It is 
easy to understand and use. Plans even can be set up over the 
phone. And almost no office detail is required! 


K.I.P. is available for individuals or businesses 


¢ Helps you obtain new accounts 
¢ Helps you hold old business 
¢ Makes it easier to “‘trade-up”’ present policies 


K. I. P. is only one of the many advantages of representing a 
Kemper company. For information, write: Agency Production 
Department, Home Office, Chicago 40. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
American Motorists Insurance Company 
American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company 
Federal Mutual Insurance Company 


divisions of (KEMPER Chicago 40 





H. W. YOUNT 
Executive Vice President 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


BVIOUSLY UNDERWRITING policy 
itecs sales policy and relations 
with producers but underwriting 
policy must also take into account 
the effectiveness of claims policy. 
The underwriting executive must at- 
tempt to make certain that whatever 
decisions he arrives at will be imple- 
mented by effective management 
control at all phases of the company 
operation. The executive decision 
as to what insurance to sell and 
where to sell it and at what price— 
gross or net—must be made within 
the pattern of economic necessity 
weighted by problems of historical 
prejudice within the company and 
the harsh realities of competition. 


Difficult Decisions 


In reaching these decisions the 
executive labors under increasing 
handicaps. He is somewhat like the 
captain of the ship who has lost his 
chart and finds his compass erratic 
and uncertain. He can no longer 
rely upon the comfortable feeling 
that he is in a protected initial price 
position in which his only competi- 
tion will be from friendly and more 
aggressive production personnel of 
other companies, or from higher div- 
idends. Price uniformity and protec- 
tion in the automobile field has dis- 
appeared almost entirely and is 
rapidly disappearing in the field of 
residence property coverages. He is 
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forced to make decisions—right or 
wrong—the results of which cannot 
be forecast with any high degree of 
certainty. 

Events have now shaped them- 
selves to a point where the future of 
our business appears to lead in the 
direction of increasing rather than 
decreasing rate competition, a de- 
creasing authority of organized bu- 
reau rates as applied to a diminish- 
ing portion of the business, an 
increasing flexibility in rate applica- 
tion through rating plans of various 
sorts and hence an uncertain under- 
writing result. The time for the 
wringing of hands, the deploring of 
events, the blind optimism that 
“they” can’t do this, the confident 
expectation that “my loyal custom- 
ers” will not be affected by these 
competitive influences all are past. 
We are faced with the necessity for 
decision. 

The first reaction of the under- 
writing executive is to attempt to 
tighten up in his underwriting. If 
he has been underwriting the pro- 
ducer he attempts to discontinue the 
borderline producer. If he has been 
underwriting the individual risk he 
attempts to improve the selectivity. 
Either of these actions brings an in- 
ternal conflict with the producing 
management, agency and sales. If he 
persists he finds himself accused of 
putting the company out of business. 
If he neglects to take this step his 
decision obviously is that he must 
prefer to retain business and lose 
surplus. It seems apparent that in 
the present market a tighter under- 


CONTROLLED 
COMPETITION 


writing policy must at the same time 
offer an advantage to the sales force 
for producing business under such 
policy. Some companies have at- 
tempted to solve the problem by pay- 
ing more for selected business. 
Others have attempted to solve it 
by giving a preferential price position 
for selected business either through 
dividend or lower advance rates. If 
higher acquisition costs are to be 
paid this becomes a competitive mat- 
ter with other companies and the end 
result may be that the advantages 
of the selected business is lost in the 
higher cost. 


Reduced Expenses 


If the history of the past twenty- 
five years means anything to us it 
should be obvious that there is a 
broad, determined undercurrent of 
reduction in all expenses in our busi- 
ness, including sales expense, which 
is being passed along to the con- 
sumer in lower prices. I doubt that 
any decision with respect to greater 
underwriting selectivity will survive 
unless the benefits of such decision 
can be reflected in lower prices to the 
ultimate consumer, Any other 
course of actign may be merely buy- 
ing time. 

In applying increased underwrit- 
ing selectivity and upon the assump- 
tion that such policy is enforceable, 
the underwriting executive has to 
pause to consider the impact of his 
decision upon our business as a 
whole. If all underwriters are 

{Continued on page 34) 
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Competition—from page 32 


equally capable and if each accepts 
only whatever share of the most 
desirable business is offered to him, 
it follows that large segments of the 
public will be left without insurance 
coverage. In the automobile field 
assigned risks will multiply. In the 
property field we will have increased 
pressure for legislative action to 
make certain that the owners of mar- 
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Stuart’s portrait of our first 
president so well brings out 
Washington’s steadfast charac- 
ter. For 161 years the Provi- 
dence Washington has been 
steadfast in its loyalty to its 
agents and in its belief in the 
agency system. 
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WASHINGTON 
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20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R. |. 


ginal properties will be provided in- 
surance in order to enable them to 
maintain their mortgages at the local 
bank. The underwriting executive 
has to weigh his company’s interest 
to a certain extent against the public 
interest because in the last analysis 
he must recognize that our business 
is a licensed business regulated in 
the public interest and unless we 
serve the public interest adequately 
we will lose some of our freedom. 
We now have assigned risk plans in 
a number of states where as much as 
10% or even 15% of the personal 
automobile business is now assigned. 

A second decision in the area of 
pricing which the underwriting ex- 
ecutive is facing increasingly—at 
least in the mutual company ranks— 
is whether he should retain his his- 
toric position of paying a dividend 
or whether he should operate on a 
net rate basis. With the growing 
emphasis on price in the mass market 
ha may be forced in the direction of 
writing on a net rate basis. In this 
connection he has the problem of 
his company’s surplus position as 
well as the loyalty of his longtime 
customers and their ready accept- 
ance of the advance payment of a 
higher premium than is actually 
needed in the conduct of the busi- 
ness. 


Merit Rating 


One of the important decisions 
which the underwriting executive 
must make with respect to his private 
automobile business is the rating 
plans and classifications which he 
uses to arrive at a predetermined 
price position. Merit rating seems 
to be the order of the day in the 
automobile field. The cautious un- 
derwriting executive will attempt to 
make certain the amount of leakage 
from various types of rating plans. 
Obviously plans that are now in use 
with maximum credits of 15%, 20% 
or even 30% cannot possibly be 
balanced by the collectible debits. 
Therefore, the problem is to deter- 
mine what the actual realized collect- 
ible premium level will be. 

At the same time, if the under- 
writer is cautious he will be consid- 
ering the impact of such plans upon 
his sales force and upon his custom- 
ers. He will ask himself whether 


the plans can be enforced or whether 
their efficacy will be scuttled by un- 
sympathetic production forces or 
even unsympathetic field underwrit- 
ers. Even the best of these plans will 
produce a lot of leakage and if the 
credits are to be exaggerated and the 
debits minimized the resulting un- 
derwriting loss may be too high a 
price to pay for a modest competitive 
position. 

The cautious underwriting execu- 
tive will also ask himself what the 
survival chances are of any particu- 
lar plan. If he thinks the survival 
chances are poor he may not want 
to disturb his field forces and his 
customers with a plan which will 
have to be withdrawn in a year or so. 


Public Acceptance 


On the other hand, whether merit 
rating plans are good or bad it seems 
fair to believe that they have rather 
general public acceptance. In other 
words, the average automobile in- 
surance buyer who is a reasonably 
conservative individual likes to think 
that he is getting a preferred price 
because of his status. I believe that 
he will continue to feel this way and 
that as a result we will have some 
sort of a merit rating plan with us 
for a long time. Therefore we should 
be cautious about the introduction 
of plans which are very expensive 
to administer, which are very diffi- 
cult to follow up because of the diffi- 
culty in obtaining records on a num- 
ber of drivers in the insured’s 
household, or which penalizes the 
buyer for what may appear to be 
minor incidents. For instance, while 
theoretically moving traffic viola- 
tions are a wonderful basis from 
which to measure the prospective 
loss producing capacity of a cus- 
tomer, the plain, hard facts are that 
our traffic laws are enforced in such 
a non-uniform manner as to make 
the use of such data of very little 
practical value in most jurisdictions. 
Furthermore such procedure adds to 
the expense of doing business in a 
mass market where expenses must 
come down. 

If the underwriting executive de- 
cides that he must use some form 
of merit rating and that this method 
of rating is likely to continue in his 
company then he must determine 
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what he hopes to accomplish with 
such a rating plan. If he wants a 
plan with psychological appeal he 
may decide to adopt a plan with 
large credits and to use such credits 
in lieu of the dividend which he has 
been paying. If he wants a plan 
which will induce new business to be 
placed with his field force he will 
have to have a plan which, through 
combination of rates and credits, will 
meet the initial rates of his major 
competition. If he is not interested 
in increasing his automobile business 
in this uncertain period but merely 
wants to protect what he has, he may 
be able to solve his problem with a 
more modest balanced type of merit 
rating plan. 


As a final alternative to any type 
of merit rating plan, the underwrit- 
ing executive may decide that under 
the present chaotic state of business 
he will batten the hatches, 
keep his underwriting losses to a 


down 


minimum and try and preserve his 
company’s financial position regard- 
less of the volume of business he may 
lose or his failure to show growth in 
the areas in which he operates. Un- 
doubtedly many conservative under- 
writers have felt that this might be 
a sound policy because of the ex- 
treme uncertainty as to where our 


business is going. 


Lowest Price 


In this event he will undoubtedly 
decide to keep his expenses to a 
minimum and to avoid any form of 
merit rating with its additional ex- 
penses of administration. He would 
attempt to give his field force the 
lowest price position possible 
through any possible combination 
of rates, deviations or dividends and 
to make the customer’s price the 
principal reason why his business 
would stay with him regardless of 
competitive plans. If he can combine 
this policy with selective underwrit- 
ing and make it work he will pre- 
serve his company’s financial posi- 
tion at the expense of preserving his 
position in the business. For many 
companies this may be the best deci- 
sion. 


Another problem of the under- 
writing executive is the cost of doing 
business and the extent to which his 
company is able to establish effective 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Competition—Continued 


control over expenses. Perhaps one 
of the outstanding features of our 
business today is that more com- 
panies are seeking more ways to re- 
duce expense dollars than ever be- 
fore. The reason for this is obvious. 
The purchaser of insurance is in- 
terested in lower prices, supervisory 
officials are interested in lower 
prices, competition is forcing lower 
prices, therefore the underwriting 
executive is concerned with the re- 
lationship between dollar input as 
premium dollars and dollar outgo as 
losses and expenses. The sum total 


determines what he has to charge 
for the product in order to break 
even and hopefully produce a profit. 
Therefore, in addition to the ques- 
tion of how much to pay for the 
expense of producing the business in 
various forms of sales costs, the un- 
derwriting executive must be in- 
creasingly concerned with not merely 
economy of dollar output for ex- 
penses but in obtaining the maxi- 
mum value and efficiency for such 
output. 

If he is not in a position to bring 
about effective management control 
over this phase of the company op- 
eration his pricing problem under 
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present competitive conditions is 
greatly intensified. If the present 
competitive situation is deemed such 
as to require additional internal 
functions for better control, the re- 
sults of such functions must be 
evaluated in terms of cost. If more 
credit reports have to be obtained, 
or more elaborate reports, or more 
careful checking of motor vehicle 
records, or more careful reports with 
respect to the characteristics of a 
property to be insured, the total cost 
of these additional services must be 
measured in terms of probable sav- 
ings in losses. If a program of se- 
lective underwriting requires more 
underwriters and better trained un- 
derwriters, here again the cost of 
added functions must be weighed 
against expected savings. 
Therefore, the underwriting execu- 
tive is immediately and intimately 
concerned about the total impact of 
his company’s expenses. 


loss 


Competent People 


Perhaps the most important con- 
cern of the underwriting executive 
has to do with people. If he agrees 
with my basic thesis that the under- 
writing and handling of our business 
is going to become increasingly com- 
plex and require increasing skills, 
he is faced with the problem of find- 
ing competent young men who can 
learn rapidly, assume responsibilities 
quickly and develop technical pro- 
ficiency within a time period suffi- 
cient to be productive in the present 
situation. The inevitable result of 
the present competitive pricing sit- 
uation is that our industry needs 
more people and better people. We 
must find ways to make our business 
interesting, we must improve our 
recruiting techniques, we must im- 
prove our training methods and we 
must reward our people on a basis 
which will bring our industry fairly 
competitive with other industries. 
In many companies this may entail a 
somewhat radical change in person- 
nel policy. It is one thing to have 
underwriters familiar with manuals 
and bureau rules and it is a much 
greater thing to expect them to know 
our business thoroughly and to bring 
expert judgment to bear in various 
situations of underwriting accept- 
ability. 
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All underwriters are concerned 
about assigned risk plans and the 
impact of such risks upon their com- 
pany experience. A responsible un- 
derwriting executive is also con- 
cerned about the effect of such plans 
upon his production force, upon his 
underwriting personnel and upon the 
relations of his company and his in- 
dustry with the public. He is con- 
cerned with the effect of the public 
inconvenience caused by the admin- 
istration of such plans with the re- 
sulting pressure for various types 
of legislation inimical to so-called 
free enterprise. He recognizes that 
so far as the insurance industry is 
concerned it can never be absolutely 
“free enterprise.” It is a licensed 
business and regulated in the public 
interest. The function of the busi- 
ness is to afford protection to those 
that need it. From an economic 
standpoint this will have to be done 
ultimately either through public or 
private enterprise. Therefore the 
underwriting executive recognizes 
the challenge of the borderline busi- 
ness to the private enterprise system. 

Perhaps the time has come when 
underwriting executives collectively 
should re-examine the whole ques- 
tion of undesirable risks. So far as 
automobile business is concerned the 
insurance industry cannot afford to 
be placed in the position of depriv- 
ing people of their livelihood through 
lack of insurance or usurp the func- 
tions of the state officials whose job 
it is to remove unsafe drivers from 
the road. When the underwriting 
executive considers the disturbance 
to his field force of assigned risk 
plans and the internal problems 
created by the present method of 
handling business, he may conclude 
that the time is ripe for a change. 


Assigned Risk Pool 


He may, for instance, ask himself 
why it is not possible to have a 
simple sort of assigned risk pool 
under which an insured may obtain 
basic coverage from any licensed 
producer and company. If the un- 
derwriter decides that the business 
is undesirable he would merely as- 
sign the risk on a monthly borde- 
reaux basis to the pool. The company 
and its agents would continue to 
service the business and handle the 
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claims but the losses would be 
pooled. The pool office would be 
merely an accounting office. In order 
to furnish a financial incentive to the 
company underwriter against throw- 
ing everything into the pool there 
should be a financial penalty at- 
tached in the nature of an advance 
pool surcharge which would cause 
the underwriter to weigh the relative 
merits of keeping the risk as against 
passing it along for pool purposes. 


Pool deficits might be distributed in 
such a way as to create further in- 
centives to retain the business as 
direct insurance rather than assign- 
ing it to the pool. Such a plan would 
ease the pressure on producers and 
underwriters and would insure that 
all such business was included for 
ratemaking purposes and would im- 
prove the public image of the insur- 
ance industry. Such a scheme could 


(Continued on page 66) 
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fastest scanning machine on the market 
today and enables its operator to produce 
50% more stencils per hour. To prevent 
the accumulation of burned carbon particles 
inside the machine, a vacuum pump has 
been installed, combined with a filtering 


MODERN AIDS 


office efficiency 


to 


FOLDING MACHINE 


The new Conqueror automatic electric 
paper folder, made by Heyer, Inc. is de- 
signed to get short or long run folding jobs 
done quickly and accurately, while reliev- 
ing “office tie-ups” caused by costly clerical 
help pitching in to hand-fold the monthly 
statements, correspondence, investment 
bulletins and other types of daily and 
monthly mail sent out by financial institu- 
tions. 

The outstanding advantage of the electric 
Conqueror Folder, according to the manu- 
facturer, is the fact that for the first time 
a user is able to automatically feed paper, 
count the actual number of sheets folded, 
and be free to do other jobs while the ma- 
chine is operating. 
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ADVANCED CALCULATOR 


FAI of Italy, a manufacturer of adding 
machines and calculators since 1896, has 
announced release of their new super auto- 
matic printing calculator model 8381. This 
high speed unit features extreme simplicity 
of operation, short cut multiplication, 12 
total 13 capacity, a built in total trans- 
fer feature, and easy to read tape. The 
calculator, called the Totalia is lightweight 
and easily portable; its motor may be used 
with AC or DC. The machine is capable 
of electric cancellation, automatic column 
shifting and decimal point setting. 


ELECTRONIC SCANNER 


The introduction of a new electronic 
stencil and offset plate etching machine, 
Electro-Rex model 3S4, has been an- 
nounced by the Electro-Rex Corporation of 
America. The operation of the 3S4 is very 
simple: the operator inserts the original 
and the stencil or offset plate, sets the sen- 
sitivity, presses a lever and the rest is 
automatically done by the machine. 

Important improvements have been in- 
corporated in the newly designed scanner. 

Its greatly increased speed of 240 revo- 
lutions per minute makes the device the 


device that eliminates burning odors. 


POWER FILES 


Mass filing, the last of the manual cleri- 
cal operations in modern office work can 
now be a push-button operation. New units 
of office equipment introduced today by 
Diebold, Inc., eliminate lost time, wasted 
motion and unused space in record main- 
tenance. 


DUAL DRUM CARD FILE 


A two-drum rotary card file, has been 
introduced by the Mosler Safe Company. 
The double-drum Revo-File is a system 
engineered to speed up the handling of 
active records. Using it, one person can 
handle efficiently all filing and posting of 
up to 15,000 active records. 

To find a card, the clerk simply touches 
the proper button. A selectomatic control 
system instantly revolves the proper drum 
and automatically stops it when the de- 
sired section reaches the most convenient 
position in front of the operator. 
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Use of three page side-glued certificates on continuous forms permitted issuing of 19,000 group insurance certificates on short notice. 


MACHINES TO THE RESCUE 


BENJAMIN R. WHITELEY, A.S.A. 
Assistant Actuary 
Standard Insurance Company 
Portland, Oregon 


HE ABILITY OF processing ma- 
f yee in three separate com- 
panies to “talk to each other” made 
it possible for Standard Insurance 
Company to handle one of its largest 
underwriting commitments with very 
little clerical load for its own staff. 

The use of a common punched 
card machine language in our insur- 
ance company, a major bank, and 
a data processing bureau enabled us 
to issue 19,000 group insurance cer- 
tificates on short notice for a reason- 
able cost. 

Our ability to borrow already- 
punched processing cards containing 
the names of members to be covered 
by the group policy made it feasible 
for us to print mechanically names 
and social security numbers on in- 
dividual group insurance certificates. 
A re-designed group certificate, 
printed on machine-processible edge- 
punched continuous forms, lifted the 
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idea from the realm of possibility to 
the realm of practicality. 

We developed this system after 
our Portland-based company 
appointed group-insuring company 
for life insurance, accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance and 
weekly indemnity coverage for eligi- 
ble members of the Western Council 
Lumber and Sawmill workers 
Forest Products Operators Trust. 


was 


Limited Time 


The appointment came less than 
one month before the policy was to 
become effective. In a short time, 
we had to distribute individual certi- 
ficates to a membership of 16,000 in 
Oregon and Washington. Each in- 
dividual’s name and social security 
number had to be typed, written or 
otherwise applied to the certificate. 
Our alternatives were to budget ex- 
tensive overtime to an already over- 
loaded clerical staff, hire temporary 
help or mechanize the operation. 

The Bank of California, acting as 
Trustee, offered use of its already- 


punched employee data cards if we 
could figure a way to transfer the 
information on the cards to printed 
type on our group insurance certifi- 
cate forms. 

The representatives of The Stand- 
ard Register Company worked with 


Continued on the next 


Author Benjamin Whitely, A.S.A., Assistant 
Actuary at Standard Insurance Company, 
holds completed continuous form certificates. 
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Machines—Continued 


us to evolve a plan to print three- 
page certificates (front and back) 
on side-glued marginally punched 
continuous forms. Standard Regis- 
ter printed 40,600 certificate forms, 
giving us a large enough supply to 
service the expected heavy turnover 
peculiar to this group. 

When the forms arrived, our own 
Data Processing Department was too 
loaded to attempt the job. We then 
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sought help from the local branch of 
the Service Bureau Corporation, a 
subsidiary of IBM. 

In one and a half days the SBC 
reproduced the loaned punched 
cards, punched some 3,000 more 
cards for members who had come 
under the plan since our original 
order, and printed the names and 
social security numbers of the indi- 
vidual insured members on 19,000 
continuous policy forms. The forms 
were mechanically burst and the 
holes in the sides were eliminated by 
separation at margin perforations. 
The result was a complete three-page 
certificate of 814” x 11” size, neatly 
printed and ready to deliver. 

The policy was worded to make 
the wife of the insured the benefici- 
ary unless otherwise designated by 
the insured. To give every member 
an opportunity to make a beneficiary 
designation, we supply _ self-ad- 
dressed beneficiary designation cards 
to each of the insured members. 

The processing bill for this job 
was only $400, over and above the 
cost of the forms. The office dilemma 
solved was considerable and we ob- 
tained the advantage of machine ac- 
curacy. Moreover, the mechanics 
were set up for continued machine 
processing of the certificates issued 
each month to new employees. 


COMPUTER TYPEWRITER 


AN AUTOMATIC sequence controlled 
computer typewriter that will pro- 
vide optimum automation to billing 
and many other office routines has 
been announced by the Royal 
McBee Corporation. 

The new machine is a complete 
departure from conventional auto- 
matic billing machines, because it re- 
lieves the operator of the necessity 
for making routine decisions and 
taking action to obtain desired re- 
sults. Figures are properly com- 
puted, regardless of their position 
on the form. The 910 Computer 
Typewriter automatically types all 
extensions, sub-totals, and_ totals. 
Description of taxes, discounts, and 
rates, plus associated calculations are 
also automatically printed, without 
recourse to manual _ keystrokes, 
through stored program control. 
Instructions are called into action in 
a predetermined sequence by the de- 


pression of a single palm switch. 

The Royal McBee 910 Computer 
Typewriter is a standard Royal elec- 
tric typewriter, linked to a comput- 
ing unit through an encoding-decod- 
ing component. The machine is no 
more difficult to operate than a 
standard typewriter. The computer 
is housed in a console that stands 
adjacent to the typewriter desk. It 
contains four accumulating registers 
of ten digits capacity each, one mul- 
tiplier register and one in-out buf- 
fer register. Power requirements 
are 115V ; 60 cycles AC. 

Program control is obtained by 
an easily-replaceable plugboard, 
which allows the user to change 
from job to job in minutes. Machine 
features include the ability to make 
logical decision, automatic round-oft 
to full cents, automatic leading sym- 
bol printing and others. 


CENTER FEED UNWINDERS 


NEW CENTER FEED unwinders now 
make it possible to plan consecutive 
use of punched data tapes without 
having to rewind. These center feed 
unwinders are being manufactured 
by Dresser Products, Inc. and have 
been added to their “‘tape-file” line 
of data processing accessories. The 
unwinders are available in 6, 9 and 
12-inch diameters. They are suita- 
ble for use on all transmitting equip- 
ment and on tape-to-card units. 
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ATLANTIC CITY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Farrington Optical Scanners on the Job 


UTILITY COMPANY CUTS COSTS WITH MACHINE THAT READS DATA 
FROM CUSTOMERS BILL STUBS 


When you send in your electric bill with payment, 


By eliminating time-consuming and laborious manual 
a machine may be waiting to read it and to translate punching, the Farrington Scanner makes possible such high- 


what it says into computer language. Atlantic City speed, high-accuracy cash accounting systems. You'll find it 
Electric Company already uses a Farrington Optical also being used for Insurance Premium Cash Accounting 
Scanner for this purpose. and for Subscription Promotion Entry. 

Here’s how it works: bill stubs are run through the The versatility of Optical Scanning permits almost un- 
Scanner (also known as the EYE) at the rate of 240 a minute. limited applications. You can build an entirely new system 
The Scanner reads each account number and the amount around it. Or, if your present system uses three or more 
paid. It instantly converts this “people language” into operators who read and punch, chances are that you can 
“machine language” (computer tape, punched cards or mag- profitably use an Optical Scanner right now. Only Farrington 
netic tape). has the experience to go with it. 


— 


For further information, write Farrington Electronics Inc., Needham Heights 94, Mass 


FIRST NAME IN OPTICAL SCANNING 
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e An information system for fire and casualty companies 











Get policyholder status immediately 


...with new IBM RAMAC® 1401 or 1410 Data Processing Systems 


Fire and casualty companies can 
now give faster service to agents and 
policyholders. With new IBM random 
access systems, status on any policy 
is available in seconds. 

The new systems can do this because 
all policy information is stored on 
magnetic discs and is instantly acces- 
sible. The IBM RAMAC 1401 stores 
up to 20 million characters, and the 
IBM RAMAC 1410 up to 100 million. 

In addition, these data processing 
systems automatically rate and code 


approved applications and write poli- 
cies at speeds up to 600 lines a minute. 

IBM RAMAC systems take care of 
all routine procedures automatically, 
accurately and quickly. They handle 
renewals, changes, endorsements, 
claims payments and agents’ state- 
ments. They update and maintain all 
other necessary records. 

Get the full story. Find out how the 
new IBM RAMAC 1401 and 1410 Data 
Processing Systems help you improve 
service. Call your IBM office. 


DATA PROCESSING 





A LEASED STAFF 


ONSIDERING A FORTHCOMING 
cera change-over, executives 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Milwaukee, faced 
the familiar management problem of 
finding the least costly and time con- 
suming method to complete the proj- 
ect. They also faced the problem of 
carrying out the change-over with- 
out disrupting the firm’s normal 
business activities. 

The proposed change from a man- 
ual system to the IBM 705 Elec- 
tronic Data Processing installation 
involved converting all data from 
1,600,000 life insurance policies for 
use on 70 reels of magnetic tape. 
Mortgage loans and settlement op- 
tions and annuities records also had 
to be converted for processing by 
the IBM 705. This entailed the 
preparation of a third of a million 
IBM cards. Nearly six million more 
cards—name and address cards ; pre- 
mium and dividend data cards—also 
had to be punched. Time allotment 
for completion—two years. 

Northwestern Mutual executives 
considered several alternatives. 
They could ask their permanent staff 
to work a certain number of over- 
time hours each week for the two 
year period; or, ignoring the long 
standing company policy of job secu- 
rity for employees, they could hire 
and train a complete staff for the job 
only to terminate them upon comple- 
tion of the assignment. 


Third Alternative 


There was a third alternative, 
however, the one which was ulti- 
mately chosen. This was using a 
“leased staff.” 

Northwestern Mutual leased the 
services of experienced keypunch op- 
erators and an IBM supervisor from 
Manpower, Inc., an international 
temporary help and business service 
firm. The leased staff worked during 
the evening hours, for no extra pre- 
mium, permitting the change-over to 
take place without upsetting the day- 
to-day business routine. 
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3y using the services of employees 
of a business service firm, North- 
western Mutual completed the job 
without adding one person to their 
own payroll and without imposing 
extended overtime hours on its per- 
manent staff—a costly procedure 
both in money and morale. 


Manifold Use 


When the West Coast branch of 
a large insurance company needed 
100 file clerks in two California cities 
to consolidate 23 company files into 
two, it leased the necessary staff— 
completely tested and screened, plus 
two supervisors—on only forty-eight 
hours notice. 

The twenty largest insurance com- 
panies in the country and hundreds 
of smaller firms have found applica- 
tions of Manpower’s leased staff pro- 
gram valuable to their organizations. 
Both home and branch offices have 
found that leasing is a modern, effi- 
cient method of meeting work over- 
loads, change-overs, peak periods, 
vacation and illness absenteeism and 
other emergencies. 

Since Manpower is a complete 
business service it can furnish the 
manpower for the most diverse serv- 
ices needed in any department of an 
insurance company. Claims depart- 
ments frequently take advantage of 
the stenographic and_ transcribing 
services offered, while the office divi- 
sion may aiso use the services of 
office boys and movers for the short 
time needed. 

Group insurance departments use 
statistical typists while the sales de- 
partment finds that bi-monthly pro- 
motional mail work can be done 
quickly and effectively by girls who 
come in one week every two months. 

Whenever a policy department 
finds it has fallen behind in impor- 
tant policy writing and typing, it 
can call on Manpower to send over 
the necessary help until the work is 
caught up. 

Switchboard operating, key punch 
operating, posting, telephone an- 


swering and even such one-time jobs 
as stripping addressograph forms are 
all included in services which have 
been needed by insurance companies 
on a part time or temporary basis. 

The list of services offered and 
needed goes on, but the one impor- 
tant question remains. Just what (or 
who) is this leased staff and what 
are the benefits accrued through its 
use? 

Any leased staff, whether it be one 
bookkeeper or 100 file clerks, is made 
up of people who want to work on 
a short-term basis or who like a vari- 
ety in their jobs. Often they are 
married women, mothers of school 
aged children supplementing the 
family income, or finding a diversion 
from day to day household chores. 
They are the permanently part-time 
and temporary employees of tempo- 
rary help and business service firms. 


No Additional Employees 


Whatever service they may per- 
form for a customer, they remain 
the business service firm’s employ 
What does this mean to the 
customer—an 


ees. 
insurance company, 
let’s say? It means that while nec- 
essary short-term jobs are yetting 
done the company need add no one 
to its payroll. Thus Social Security, 
Workmen’s Compensation and Un- 
employment Compensation payments 
are made by the business service 
firm. The company’s ratings go un- 
affected, and in many cases may de- 
crease. 


No Added Cost 


The insurance company pays with 
one check for all services performed 
at a mutually agreed rate. 

The costs of advertising, inter- 
viewing, testing, training and record 
keeping for employees whose serv- 
ices will be needed for a short pe- 
riod are avoided through the leasing 
program. Turnover costs ranging 
from $200 to $2000 per employee are 
also saved. Fringe benefit obliga- 

(Continued 
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you're 
doing 
great, 
but... 





are you 


going 
to finish? 


You have streamlined the insurance phases of your business in recent years by introducing modern techniques 





and procedures to increase operating efficiency. But if your company hasn’t yet investigated the most efficient, 
economical approach to the problem of policy and forms printing, handling and distribution, you are still 
missing one of the big rewards of modernization. 


Companies of all sizes, operating both nationally and regionally, rely today on Uniform’s exclusive Golden 
Circle System for faster, lower-cost service to agencies and branches in the field. 
By using all six Golden Circle System services... forms design, printing, storage, imprinting, distribution 
and inventory control... you can streamline your policy and forms handling operations, too. Find out 
now about the savings in time, cost and space which today’s most modern forms handling method can bring 
to you. Get the facts in the CASE from your 

Uniform Representative. 


| | Ini orm 


PRINTING & SUPPLY 


Division of Courier-Citizen Co. 
165 Jackson Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Golden Circle System Supply Centers: 
Lowell. Mass.+ Allentown. Pa.* Gainesville, Ga.« Kendallville, ind.» Centerville, /a.e Jacksonville, Tex.e San Francisco, Cal. 





GUY FERGASON 


Decisions Off the Cuff 


E TRIED TO find out how the 
expression “‘off the cuff” origi- 


nated, About all we came up with 
was that students used to write in- 
formation on their cuffs and when 
asked a question, their answer was 
“off the cuff.” We do not know if 
this is the correct origin but it does 
illustrate what we are writing about 
in respect to decisions which appear 
to be made on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Some managers take pride in 
their ability to inake quick decisions. 
It would be most interesting and 
very enlightening to have a check 
run on the caliber of decisions made 
by the impulsive executive. 

The statistician has a_ process 
which is called “validation” whereby 
the validity or soundness of a fact 
is established. In decision-making, 
the soundness of decisions would be 
established by a count of the results 

favorable versus unfavorable re- 
sults. 

It is our observation that deci- 
sions once made dispose of the sub 
ject, and that rarely are follow-ups 
done to appraise the results. This is 
particularly true of the “bread and 
butter” decisions which constitute 
the majority. If a decision is of suf- 
ficient importance that its end re- 
sults cannot be buried, there may be 
an appraisal of the decision. 

One manager decided that his sec- 
retary should have an electric type- 
writer. This was an “off the cuff” 
decision not based on need, desire or 
factual investigation. His reasons, 
as presented to his boss, were that 
“it will increase productivity, im- 
prove the quality of letters, and save 
time.” All of these reasons are valid 
reasons but he did not consult the 
one person who would be most af 
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fected by the decision, nor did he 
attempt to sell her (his secretary) 
on the idea. The net result was that 
she resigned. Since then, he has had 
three secretaries. His next “off the 
cuff” decision was that secretaries do 
not like electric typewriters so get 
rid of the electric typewriter. Again 
he failed to consult his secretary and 
she also resigned because of his arbi- 
trary action. This true story is 
stranger than fiction and the comedy 
of mistakes (improperly 

mented decisions) was costly. 


imple 


Types of Decisions 


Follow-up of decisions cannot be 
easily spelled out because decisions 
Neither 
can the principle of predecision in 
vestigation be completely covered be 
cause decisions cover the gamut from 
routine to those that spell success or 
failure of an enterprise. The wide 
spread effect of a decision (1.e., how 
many persons will be involved in the 
decision both as to activation and re 
sults) often provides the basis for 
determining the scope of the investi- 
gation and the follow-up of results. 
The following are various types of 
decisions with the investigations (a) 
and follow-ups (b) usually neces 
sary. 

1. Routine decisions affecting 
performance. 

(a) Very little time involved—usu 
ally the decision is based on experi 
ence and judgment. 

(b) None 
type. 

2. Decisions affecting methods and 
procedures. 

(a) Full-scale investigation of need, 
effect on present methods, cost, etc 


fall into many categories. 


task 


decision is short-range 


(b) Should be followed-up by either 
personal investigation or by written 
reports until merit of decision is de 
termined. 

3. Decisions affecting scope of oper- 
ations, nature of business, expansion 
or contraction of operations and 
profitability of business. 

(a) Opinions of those working in 
areas affected ; outside opinion of ex- 
perts; complete internal investiga- 
tion and estimation of effects. 

(b) Long-range comparision of an 
ticipated results with actual results ; 
use of special control reports. 

+. Decisions affecting policies, rules, 
regulations and personnel. 

(a) Careful investigation of cause 
and effect ; appraisal of acceptability 
of decision; need for change. 

(b) Close follow-up on effects; use 
of “grapevine” to check rumors and 
comments re change. 

5. Decisions affecting location of of- 
fice, space, equipment. 

(a) Careful check of costs vs. bene- 
fits; obtain full-scale opinions. 

(b) Follow-up on labor turnover, 
source of recruiting, availability of 
personnel ; also salary rates. 

6. Decisions affecting salary rates, 
organization growth, internal pro- 
motion. 

(a) Check area rates; promotional 
possibilities ; cost-of-living changes ; 
obtain expert advice. 

(b) Same as #5 above. 


This is only a guide and obviously 
does not cover all types of decisions. 

In reading a report concerning the 
change in management alignment of 
a large insurance company, we were 
impressed by one statement in the 


report which said, in effect, that 
along with a simplification of man- 


Continued on next page 





booklets 


P-404—Personnel Directory 


The sources of eligible young men for key 
positions in business firms often seem end- 
less. But they can also be widely-scattered, 
inefficient or just plain bothersome. A new 
"Directory of College Graduates Available 
for Business Personnel’ may well be the an- 
swer to a personnel director's dreams. Pub- 
lished by Alpha Kappa Psi, national profes- 
sional business fraternity, the booklet offers 
brief factual summaries and photographs of 
ninety-four recent graduates of U. S. uni- 
versities and colleges available for employ- 
ment in 1961. The directory is indexed with 
an eye to the busy personnel man's needs 
and offers majors in accounting, economics, 
finance, foreign trade, management, market- 
ing, and many related fields. 


P-405—Businessman's Almanac 


An "olde fashioned” businessman's alma- 
nac and vacation calendar, decorated with 
appropriate topical illustrations, is now avail- 
able. The almanac/calendar contains sec- 
tions on the use of office equipment and sup- 
plies; the moving, shipping, and storage of 
items; and, a section on maintaining effi- 
ciency during an office emergency. Employers 
will be especially interested in the reminder 
of due dates for taxes included in a 
section which lists all the necessary informa- 
tion for filing employee receipts, witholding 
taxes, and Social Security payments. Included 
in this priceless guide is a run-down on the 
principal marketing areas of the nation to 
help in planning for advertising, distribution 
and branch offices. This lively compendium 
of daily data can be a welcome asset on any 
businessman's desk. 


P-406—Problem Solver 


Many an industrious time-study engineer 
might well be concerned about being re- 
placed by a sixteen-page booklet, "How To 
Solve Office Problems On The Spot."’ This 
illustrated pamphlet should enable business 
to cut dictation time, speed communication, 
and simplify correspondence. Catalogued 
are methods by which many business and 
professional firms solve general office prob- 
lems, speed sales follow-ups, simplify ad- 
vertising procedures, and reduce delay in 
promotion and advertising. Indeed a chal- 
lenge to the efficiency expert, this booklet 
also details systems and equipment which will 
free executives and office staffs from routine, 
time-consuming tasks, releasing them for 
more important duties. 
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Best's Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 

The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Decisions—from page 40 
agement, reports to management 
were also being simplified and stand- 
ardized “because a review of these 
reports indicated that 75% of the 
reports were made in order to sup- 
port a decision and to prove its cor- 
rectness.” 

We have observed that subordi- 
nate management is called upon to 
make decisions as a regular respon- 
sibility of their jobs. Often decisions 
have to be made in the absence of 
top management. There is a sense 
of self-justification that prompts 
these supervisors to create reports 
which prove the correctness of their 
judgment. 

We have written extensively about 
the excellence of control which at- 
tends a system of periodic reports to 
management. This technique is 
widely used in keeping management 
informed as to the activities of its 
employees and the operations of its 
company. Some call these periodic 


“ 


reports “stewardship reports” be- 
cause they purport to tell how well 
the company has been managed. 

There is a great difference be- 
tween the indiscriminate and uncon- 
trolled reporting to management that 
accompanies the feeling of the need 
for “justification” and the well de- 
fined system of periodic reports. 
Management in the final analysis is 
the combination of (1) experience, 
(2) ability and (3) decision-making. 
Most of management’s activities 
concern the making of decisions 
how these decisions are made is the 
problem of our discussion. A friend 
calls up and suggests a luncheon date 

your answer is a decision. You 
ponder the problem of getting out 
some work and make a decision not 
to take it home. Every day, hun- 
dreds of decisions are being made 
which cause no problem, require no 
time, and bear no_ investigation. 
Many of them are impulse decisions. 
The fault lies in one of two extremes 
when the decision goes beyond the 
routine type of mental action. One 
extreme is found in the executive 
who relies on impulse when making 
more important business decisions. 
This is the “off the cuff” type of de- 
cision that depends on chance for 
successful conclusion. 

The other extreme is the prepon- 
derant executive who looks upon any 


decision as an important affair—he 
ponders, delays, investigates and 
vacillates beyond the needs of the 
situation. If we were to look into 
his mental processes we probably 
would find one of several causes that 
retard decision-making: (1) fear of 
making a mistake; (2) lack of self- 
confidence ; (3) unwillingness to face 
up to the responsibility; (4) timid- 
ness; (5) desire to “pass the buck” 
to someone else; (6) desire to make 
decisions but lack of authority to do 
so; (7) fear of criticism; (8) plain 
old procrastination; and (9) over- 
developed sense of caution. 

In between these two extremes are 
the executives who evaluate the im- 
portance of each decision and give 
the decision the amount of time, in- 
vestigation and follow-up that it re- 
quires. Even this is a form of deci- 
sion or discrimination. 

We were working on the sale of 
an agency and had brought the pro- 
spective and interested buyer 
contact with the willing seller. All 
the spadework had been done—the 
offer and the asking price were 
within 10% of a fair deal. The buyer 
would not make the decision (com- 
promise offer) that would have 
closed the deal. His delay lost him 
the deal and a good opportunity. We 
believe his indecision was an out- 
ward display of his lack of self-con- 
fidence. As much harm is done by 
extreme procrastination as is done 
by impulsive action. 


into 


An Organization Reflects 
its Management 


We know several organizations in 
which no decisions can be or are 
made unless first cleared with man- 
agement. It’s almost impossible “to 
get an expression of opinion” in 
these companies without manage- 
ment’s approval. Being inquisitive 
about such things, we ran a “factor 
analysis” on the companies to deter- 
mine if there was any common con- 
dition among the companies that 
might give a clue as to why decisions 
could not be made. In a brief sum- 
mary, here is what we found as gen- 
erally applying to all the companies : 
1. Management rarely communi- 
cated with the employees—i. e., dis- 
cussed its plans, or talked about the 
problems. 
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2. Management did not delegate any 
of its responsibilities to its employ- 
ees. Management reserved all de- 
cisions for itself under the premise 
that the best control was personal 
control. While sitting in the office of 
the manager of one of the companies 
which was being surveyed, we were 
interrupted by one of the clerical 
personnel who requested the man- 
ager’s approval for a 10¢ expendi- 
ture for two bolts which were to be 
used in bolting two file cabinets into 
a combined unit. We observed other 
cases in which management used its 
time for routine matters. 

3. Management made arbitrary de- 
cisions without consultation with 
those affected. Employees do not re- 
sent management’s right to “call the 
shots.” They understand and accept 
management’s responsibilities, but 
they do resent the type of decision in 
which they have a right to partici- 
pate but are barred by management’s 
thoughtlessness, 

4. Management believes that all ac- 
tivities should be carried out under 
an atmosphere of pressure. Some 
people have the unfortunate char- 
acteristic of radiating excitement. 
People who work with them become 


contaminated with “need for pres- 


sure.” This condition springs from 
an unrealistic opinion as to the value 
of time. Time is obviously impor- 
tant but the need to save time by 
short cutting good organization prin- 
ciples should be reserved for emer- 
gencies and crash programs. These 
pressure executives feel that if they 
make the decisions, considerable time 
can be saved by eliminating consulta- 
tion. In talking with employees, they 
tell me that arbitrary, abrupt and 
often capricious decisions cause dis- 
trust of management’s abilities. 
5. Management does not have an ap- 
preciation of or respect for clerical 
personnel as such, Employees can 
sense management’s attitude in re- 
spect to their (employees’) impor- 
tance. Management is more often 
concerned with sales and the operat- 
ing aspects of an enterprise by which 
“profits” are produced. Being op- 
erations-minded, these executives 
have little tolerance for those who, 
in their terms, “don’t do a thing to 
make a profit but drain off the profits 
made by others.” 

It is unfortunate that management 
does not realize that competent cleri- 
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cal personnel is essential to record 
keeping, and record keeping is as es- 
sential to profit-making as the pro- 
duction of sales. 

6. Management does not trust the 
judgment of its associates and is fear- 
ful that mistakes will be made or that 
it (management) will be taken ad- 
vantage of. To prevent errors and to 
promote control, all decisions are 
made by the boss. 


Dictator Complex 


No one is so knowledgeable and 
capable that he alone can make all 
decisions. The dictator complex 
springs from the attitude that the in- 
dividual is more capable than the 
group, with the former protecting the 
latter by his divine wisdom. No em- 
ployee will rise above the level es- 
tablished by management—and few 
employees fail to rise to the highest 
expectations of management. Deci- 
sion-making is but one aspect of that 
expectation. 


PRINT-OUT SYSTEM 


RECORDAK CORPORATION, the East- 
man Kodak subsidiary in the micro- 
film and business systems field, will 
market high-speed computer print- 
out equipment known as the Re- 
cordak Dacom System. The new 
system derives its name from DAta- 
scope Computer Output Microfilmer, 
and will convert information from 
magnetic tape into plain language on 
microfilm at speeds up to 20,000 
characters per second. 

The Dacom System uniquely 
complements modern computer 
equipment, providing for the first 
time print-out speeds which will 
match computer output speeds. A 
complete page of data, containing as 
many as 8,064 characters, can be 
reproduced “with graphic arts qual- 


ity” in approximately one-half sec- 
ond, in a single 16mm. microfilm 
“frame.” Any desired background 
format, such as statement, bill, or 
accounting forms, may be optically 
combined with the output of infor- 
mation so that the data can be repro- 
duced in final finished form. 

Peripheral equipment for on-the- 
spot high-speed film processing, and 
for continuous or selective hard-copy 
facsimile production from the film, 
is also to be available in addition to 
visual film reference work stations, 
in order to provide a maximum of 
practical advantage and versatility. 

Point-plotting can also be accom- 
plished with the Dacom System 
photographically and at high speed. 
No overlays or descriptive labeling 
are required. Descriptions are auto- 
matically recorded by the Dacom 
System, which can vary between the 
plotting mode and typewriter simu- 
lation at a sustained speed of 15,000 
characters per second. 

J. M. Arnold, president, com- 
menting on the new system, stressed 
that, “With these new techniques of 
our Dacom System we can now 
offer film, automatically coded, for 
rapid retrieval and reference in busi- 
ness systems. This will simplify the 
handling of computer output by re- 
placing voluminous paper with con- 
ventient film records.” 


POWER DOUBLED 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL has an- 
nounced design changes in its Hon- 
eywell 400 computer which it says 
will approximately double the ma- 
chine’s capability, making it “the 
most powerful electronic data proc- 
essing system in its class. The price 
of the basic system, to which an in- 
dependent console also has been 
added, remains unchanged, said 
Walter W. Finke, president of 
Honeywell’s Electronic Data Proc- 
essing Division. Specifications for 
the Honeywell 400 were first an- 
nounced in the spring of 1960. At 
that time, Finke explained, the ma- 
chine’s speed was reported as be- 
tween 4,500 and 6,000 three-address 
operations, such as additions and 
subtractions, a second. The new 
specifications give the system an in- 
ternal speed of about 10,000 three- 
address operations per second, or 
the equivalent of 20,000 one-address 
operations per second, Finke said. 
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Start small, then... 
build it as big 
as you like! 


For as little as $3,315 a month, the compact RCA 301 is 
the only solid state, full-range Electronic Data Processing 
System in this price range that makes it possible to employ 
the ultra sophisticated techniques of much larger and more 
costly systems. And, like all RCA Electronic Data Processing 
Systems, expansion of capacity and usefulness can be 
achieved by adding peripheral equipment or combining 
the RCA 301 with the compatible RCA 501 or RCA 601. 


The RCA 301 user with modest data processing volume can 
start with only the input/output equipment, storage devices 


and simultaneity control required for the initial application. 


As the workload grows you can add any combination of 
punched card, paper tape or magnetic tape input/output, 
and disc file or magnetic tape storage, as well as magnetic 
character sorter-readers. Optional tape speeds are available 
to increase magnetic tape speed almost 5 times and paper 


tape speed 5 or 10 times. 


For full information, write Electronic Data Processing 
g 


Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden 8, N.J. 


RCA ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Clerical 


Training 


Program 


FOREST R. LOMBAER 
Vice President—Personnel 
Nationwide Insurance 


Columbus, Ohio 


CONSTANT, INTENSIVE clerical 
Foote program, which has re- 
sulted in substantially increased in- 
ternal operating efficiency at Nation- 
wide Insurance, is contributing 
premium savings to policyholders 
while, at the same time, helping the 
company maintain a phenomenal 
rate of growth within the industry. 

Our training program embraces a 
wide variety of office procedures and 
equipment operation, all aimed at de- 
veloping maximum proficiency in 
the clerical areas most important to 
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One of the visual aids used in adding machine training is shown above. It graphically 
illustrates the touch method of operating the ten key Remington Rand adding machines. 


running an insurance business. An 
excellent example is a course cover- 
ing adding machine operation, which 
we consider to be most productive. 

The importance of this particular 
course is self-evident. Our business 
is one in which vital figure-work 
consumes a substantial portion of 
clerical time. Obtaining maximum 
proficiency, accuracy, and speed in 


Shown above is one of the bar charts used in the Nationwide adding machine training 
program to shew the progress of those taking the course. Mistakes are weighted twice. 
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the use of adding machines not only 
is desirable, but quite imperative. 
Nationwide Insurance grew out of 
the Farm Bureau Mutual Automo- 
bile Insurance Company. Founded 
at Columbus, Ohio, in 1926 to write 
auto insurance only, our organiza- 
tion now consists of a number of 
companies writing fire and life 
insurance as well. Included are 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Nationwide Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Nationwide Life 
Insurance Company, and Nationwide 
General Insurance Company. 


Large Producer 


We have for several years been 
the second largest producer of auto 
premiums among mutual companies. 
Nationwide Mutual Fire, founded in 
1934, today insures property valued 
at more than $2.5 billion. Our Life 
company, acquired in 1935, reached 
the select position of having $1 bil- 
lion of insurance in force back in 
1956, and is well on the way to the 
second billion. 

Today these four companies have 
a total of well over three million 
policyholders, with written premi- 
ums exceeding $224 million. There 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Training Program—Continued 


are 5,000 home and regional office 
employees, and a like number of 
agents. 

As an essential part of our pro- 
gram for handling the volumes of 
figure-work involved in such an op- 
eration, we began training personnel 
in the proper operation of adding 
machines in June 1958. Soon Rem- 
ington Rand became interested in the 
program to the extent of supplying 
needed equipment and certain basic 
training aids. By January 1960, 33 
persons representing the home office 
and our twelve regional offices had 
successfully completed the course. 

A prime objective of the program, 
basically designed and first used at 
Nationwide, is to develop manual 
dexterity and maximum utilization 
of the 10 key adding machine. 


Small Classes 


Each class is composed of ten 
trainees and lasts for either two or 
three weeks. Courses are conducted 
both at the home and regional of- 
fices, with Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays lasting, in 
the case of two-week sessions, for 
one-and-a-half hours and, in the case 
of three-week one hour. 
Frequency is controlled by the back- 
log of trainees eligible for training. 

During the initial lesson, trainees 
are first made generally familiar with 
the adding machine, are taught how 
to change paper tapes, and practice 
the touch technique, working in uni- 
son and looking at a wall chart, 
rather than the keyboard. 


sessions on 


sessions, 


Progressive Exercises 


They are also instructed in the 
functions of the various keys and 
taught to operate the machine at the 
proper distance. Then they are given 
a series of progressive exercises, 
starting with two digits and ending 
by subtracting and multiplying larger 
combinations of figures. 

Concentration is essentially on ten 
problems built around the home base 
keys. Then come one-minute speed 
tests. At the end of the first hour of 
training another test is given, and 
the scores attained by the individual 
trainees are recorded on a bar chart 
as their beginning average speed, 
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Trainees are then encouraged to 
practice as much as possible at their 
own desks or, in the case of those 
with no adding machine immediately 
at hand, in the training room during 
the lunch period. 

A five-minute practice review 
starts the second session. It is fol- 
lowed by a practice period, another 
speed test, then work on problems 
of addition and subtraction, finishing 
up with another speed test. At the 
end of the first week of training, con- 
siderable proficiency has usually been 
developed in adding, subtracting, and 
the use of the repeat key. 


Multiplication 


In the second week of training 
(three-week cycle), the format is 
largely the same as during the first 
week, but emphasis is placed on mul- 
tiplication. New problems that in- 
volve concentration on the lower row 
of keys are processed on the ma- 
chines, and short-cut multiplication, 
usually unfamiliar to trainees, is also 
taught. 

The third week covers instruction 
in division, plus a review of the first 
two weeks. More advanced prob- 
lems, such as figuring discounts, are 
also completed and trainees are made 
thoroughly familiar with the top 
bank of keys. 

Speed drills and various tests are 
held daily. When the final day of 
the course arrives the trainees are 
given time to practice, then do prob- 
lems for the record involving the use 
of all nine digital keys. The course 
is climaxed in two tests, the better of 
which is taken for recording on the 
bar chart as the final score. 

Taken on a cross-sectional basis, 
the average beginning speed of train- 
ees has been 98.4 digits per minute, 
the post-course average speed 169.2 
digits per second, for a 71.9% pro- 
ficiency increase. 


Notable Exceptions 


Of course there have been some 
notable exceptions to the norm. One 
trainee, for example, started with an 
average speed of only 44 digits per 
minute, ended up with 212, for a 
proficiency increase of 383%. 

Employees already experienced in 
adding machine operation 
achieved excellent results in 


have 
in- 


creased proficiency. One employee 
with a beginning speed of 189 dpm, 
was able to increase to 251. 

Age has little bearing on the de- 
velopment of proficiency. The end 
scores have been surprisingly uni- 
form. 

What do employees and their su- 
pervisors think about our adding 
machine training program? The de- 
mand for additional courses is not 
only continuing, but is insistent, 


NEW COMPUTER SERVICE 


A NEW COMPUTER SERVICE, which 
will make electronic data processing 
available for the first time to com- 
panies as small as a neighborhood 
store has been opened in New York 
by the National Cash Register Com- 
pany. They plan to offer similar 
service in major cities throughout 
the United States, it was announced. 

Robert S. Oelman, NCR presi- 
dent, said the service would help 
boost the efficiency of small and me- 
dium-size companies by providing 
them with a more detailed picture of 
their operations than they could ob- 
tain before. Equipped with a new 
$75,000 computer, the NCR 390, the 
service will automatically prepare 
sales and inventory reports, payrolls, 
customer bills and other business 
records. The new service will make 
a computer available to thousands of 
companies that are too small to be 
handled by existing data pf ocessing 
bureaus, the company said. The 
NCR centers will be able to handle 
record-keeping jobs for many differ- 
ent types of business firms, including 
stores, manufacturing plants, broker- 
age houses and others, 


GIRARDIAN GETS UNIVAC 


GIRARDIAN INSURANCE COMPANY of 
Dallas, Texas has announced the in- 
stallation of a new electronic “brain.” 
The addition of the Remington Rand 
Univac system is another step in the 
automation of the Company’s cleri- 
cal services, and is designed to speed 
up service to both policyholder and 
agent alike. Girardian, which 
passed the $100 million mark late 
last fall, is an Old Line Legal Re- 
serve Company licensed and operat- 
ing in 42 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Puerto Rico. 
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The new Royal Electric Typewriter makes words and letters so finely-honed it 

a pleasure to put a signature to them. We think you will want this typewriter. 
But before you decide, please do yourself, your secretary, and your company this 
service: see all the makes of electric typewriters. 
for touch, for any other quality you wish. Only 
the worth of the choice you will make, ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION 


Check them for printwork, 
in this way can you really know 





modern accounting “heory, practice & procedure 


Life... Casualty... Fire... Accident & Health 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





CARL PHILIPP 
Interinsurance Exchange of the 
Automobile Club of 
Southern California 


T’S PRETTY DIFFICULT to know 
[otic phases of personnel work 
most interest most people. I’d like, 
therefore, to touch briefly on the 
history, or evolution of personnel 
work, take a quick look at what the 
labor market for the 60’s looks like, 
and then scan a couple of personnel 
practices and philosophies, using an 
example or two from my own ex- 
perience, 


New Aspect 


In comparison to the fields of 
Accounting and Statistics, personnel 
is a new born infant—it isn’t, and 
never can be a precise and exact 
science. The first giant steps in the 
field were taken in the United States 
during and immediately after the 
World War I period, when the Di- 
vision of Applied Psychology was 
started at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and personnel research 
was started by the Army, including 
the first large scale use of group in- 
telligence tests, the Army Alpha. 
Since that time, there has been a 
very rapid change in the viewpoints 
of the managers of business. 

In the 1920’s, they wanted law 
school courses in the law of master 
and servant. Then under the in- 
fluence of the Wagner Act, 
interest in Labor 


came 
Relations. Now 
the specialist in labor relations is 
being replaced by the technician in 
personnel management—the practi- 
tioner in the combined disciplines 
of applied psychology, 
and anthropology. 
Obviously this field is not only 
a new, but a very dynamic one—a 


s( ciology, 
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baby when compared with the field 
of Statistics and Accounting. 

You know, in the insurance field, 
we have really no product. We 
don’t go out and buy some raw 
material, change it, process it, turn 
it into something else, and then 
sell it. About all we have are our 
fixed assets, buildings, some office 
equipment, and furniture; a lot of 
paper, and people. People, at least 
at the Auto Club, are our biggest 
single expense, in fact, they account 
for about 75% of our annual outlay. 

Another way of looking at peo- 
ple, is to think of them as our raw 
material, and then it becomes pretty 
apparent that the source, the use 
and the conservation of this raw 
material of manpower is really of 
primary importance to us. 

First, let’s look at the supply and 
the source: The profile of the man- 
power situation in the 60’s is like 
an hourglass which is half run-out. 
A large proportion is at the top, 
representing the older worker and 
a large portion is at the bottom 
the young worker, just entering 
the labor market. The group of 
“prime workers” is in the middle 
of the hourglass and will be in 
limited supply. 


Expanding Market 


The latest study of this problem 
by the California. Department of 
Employment dated May this year, 
shows that 38% of California’s pres- 
ent labor force is over 45 and that 
by 1970, this figure will have in- 
creased by more than a third. At 
the same time, the flood of “War 
abies” who have been crowding 
our schools willbe coming into the 
labor market. They will be generally 


Personnel Practices 


better educated than these in the top 
half of the hourglass, but will be 
lacking experience and background. 
It is the older worker to whom 
we will have to look for the ex- 
perience, stability, and background 
that we will be needing as business 
expands during the next decade, 
and, putting aside the fact that hir- 
ing older persons will be a necessity 
there are several different advan- 
tages in doing so: 
1. Current research by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics shows that about 
45% of workers over age 40 pro- 
duce more per man-hour than the 
younger group. 
2. The older person possesses higher 
occupational qualifications. 
3. They are more dependable, and, 
4, They change jobs less frequently. 
This means that if your practice 
is to reject an applicant solely be- 
cause of his being 40, 45, or 50, you 
may be bypassing superior perform- 
ers and an opportunity to reduce 
unit costs and turnover. 


The Raw Material 


Where do we go for our human 
raw material ? 

The most popular source, prob- 
ably is the classified newspaper ad. 
It has the advantage of reaching 
a vast number of people. But it 
also has some disadvantages: 

Unless carefully written as to 
the qualifications you are looking 
for, education, training, experience, 
etc., you can be swamped by ap- 
plicants that there’s no reason for 
you to entertain. And, very often 
a qualified applicant, finding him- 
self waiting with a spotty mob, be- 
comes discouraged and disgusted 
and leaves. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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faster 


fully substantiated 
claim service 


Settle claims faster . . . improve service with the PHOTOSTAT 
Portable Microfilm Camera. Claims agents can take it along, 
film data on the spot, collect all records for each claim on one 
film. « Interchangeable film magazines in 10-, 25- and 50-foot 
lengths provide convenience and flexibility. When case records 
are completed, agent sends exposed film to one of Photostat’s 
high-speed processing stations that develop and deliver film 
directly to your home office. + Costs less than $.001 per docu- 
ment. New drive mechanism and film advance indicator pro- 
vide infallible documentation of records. + Complete your sys- 
tem with the PHOTOSTAT Portable Reader. 


PHOTOSTAT..— the most respected name in graphic reproduction 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — MICROFILM + OFFSET «+ PHOTOCOPY «+ COPIER 





Piease send details of: 


0 PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING [] OFFSET DUPLICATING 
0 PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING [] OFFICE COPYING 
Company 


or | PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER 3,N.Y.,A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek CORPORATION 
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Even if properly written, your 
ad may bring you a large group 
and you must be prepared with 
the staff and facilities to handle such 
a group quickly and efficiently 
there’s quite a public relations job 
to be done. 

One answer to this is the blind 
ad, where for a résumé. 
This eliminates the mob, and you 
can call those in that appear quali- 
fied. But you do run the risk that 
you might overlook the best appli- 
cant in the group just because he 


you ask 


does not know how to write a ré- 
sume. 


Ad Sources 


Closely akin are trade journals 
and other publications published for 
and read by an already pre-selected 
group. These help eliminate the 
mob, and if you are ‘looking for an 
already highly qualified man in a 
narrow field, these are excellent 
sources. 

Choosing employment agencies 


s 


needs to be carefully done. As in 
almost anything else, there are ex- 
cellent ones, but there are also some 
bad ones. A employment 
agency can great deal 
of time and be of tremendous help 
in pre-screening and even pre- 
testing. We use one that even keeps 
our applications, uses our tests and 
knows our cut-off for cur 
tests. We probably hire half the 
candidates this agency sends us. 


LOC dd 


Save you a 


scores 


3ut I’ve known agencies to coach 
applicants on tests, give them the 
right answers to questions — they 
know you'll ask during an inter- 
view, and use every device to get 
their applicants hired and receive 
their fee. The wrong one will shot- 
gun you with applicants, annoy you 
with endless telephone calls, about 
people who bear absolutely no re- 
semblance to the order you placed, 
send in applicants without calling 
for appointments, and generally be 
nothing but trouble. 


Probably your best source of long- 


range loyal employees are the peo- 


ple who already work for you. 
When they refer some one to you, 
you know that they are sold on your 
organization, and that they have 
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been enthusiastic about the advan- 
tages of working for you. 

Here again, however, you need 
to be careful about your approach, 

-you have not only a public rela- 
tions job to do, but an employee- 
relations situation that needs watch- 
ing. Try not to have your 
employees tell their friends, “I know 
the right man down at work, 
and if I refer you, you'll be in.” 
I don’t need to tell you what that 
can lead to. 

High school, business schools, and 
universities, have placement bureaus, 
and are eager to work with you in 
an effort to place their graduates. 
(I was placed in my first job 
through the U.S.C. bureau.) 

It’s well worth the time to make 
an appointment with the head of 
this activity, visit him, and get to 
know him—and it’s interesting ex- 
perience besides. This is another 
good source of supply, especially 
if you are willing to do some train- 
ing. 

This brings us to the subjects of 
pre-employment screening, inter- 
viewing, and testing: 

There are some things that tests 
can do and there are some things 
that tests cannot do: First of aii, 
the “Personality Profile” type of 
test, has yet to be finally proved 
as to either validity or reliability. 
These are what is known as “self- 
report” tests. That is, the subject 
responds to such questions as “Do 
you day-dream frequently ?” or, “Do 
you think you could become so 
absorbed in creative work that you 
would not notice the lack of intimate 
friends?” It seems pretty obvious 
that anyone with half-a-brain should 
be able to discern the motives be- 
hind such questions, and, depending 
on the job he is applying for, answer 
appropriately. Even if I did day- 
dream frequently, I believe that I’d 
say “no.” 


Expected Answer 


As an applicant, I put myself in 
the place of an employer, it would 
come to me, from somewhere, that 
his viewpoint would be that sitting 
around day-dreaming wouldn’t con- 
tribute to production, even if I’d 
never heard the phrase “neurotic 
tendencies.” And, were I applying 


for a job as a salesman, I’d probably 
know enough to understand that 
part of the stereotype of a salesman, 
is that he should have lots of inti- 
mate friends. But, were I looking for 
a job as a design engineer, I think 
that I’d know that an answer should 
be “yes’—because I’d be expected 
to be creative—and to heck with 
friends. 

So, the self-report test can be, and 
very often is, twisted by the ap- 
plicant to show ‘imself to be the 
ideal candidate for the job for which 
he is applying. 


Limited Use 


We use a self-report type of test 
—but we use it only as it may re- 
inforce the facts and the impressions 
brought out during a carefully 
planned interview in which many 
open end questions are asked. 

Tests that you know have been 
well validated and that you know 
are reliable for this purpose can, 
and do, give you an insight as to 
your subject’s intelligence level. 
But, quite often, this must be re- 
lated to your individual needs. Here, 
let me give you an example from 
our own experience: 

We happen to use the Wonderlic 
test for our measure of intelligence 
level. The manual for this test indi- 
cated that a score of 22 is adequate 
for an insurance salesman, and so we 
set 22 as our cut-off for these ap- 
plicants, and went along for about 
a year before we became aware of 
the fact that most of those who 
either failed our training program, 
or failed the State Examination for 
the Solicitors license, were border- 
line cases, and had barely achieved 
the required 22 score. So, we raised 
our cut-off score to 24, and prac- 
tically eliminated failures due to 
this factor. 

Even the most enthusiastic 
ponent of psychometrics will ad- 
mit that one thing no test yet 
devised can measure is drive, or wil- 
lingness to work. Here, your best 
index, and I will refer to this again 
later, is what has this man’s lifetime 
pattern been? Did he help pay his 
way through school? Has he leaned 
on someone else during periods of 
otherwise unexplained periods of 
unemployment? Has he been satis- 


ex- 
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fied with a mediocre income on 
some soft job when by a little ad- 
ditional effort he could have done 
better? Generally speaking, a pat- 
tern of mediocrity will continue, 
as will other lifetime patterns, and 
there is no reason to believe or hope 
that just because a man comes to 
work for XYZ Company he will 
change his spots. 

The odds just aren’t for it, and 
the safe way always is to play with 
the odds-—Las Vegas is a fabulous 
place because the Casino operators 
know this—and a lot of other people 
don’t. But at the same time, if you 
or I would predict accurately and 
every time only that this man will 
be a hard worker and that one won't 
we could name our own price in any 
industry. 

Finally, on this subject, tests 
should be used as one of many tools 
in employment work. They should 
not be used as the only and final 
yardstick, 


Mental Ability 


Intelligence tests can help you cut 
turnover by eliminating those who 
do not exhibit the necessary level 
to be capable of doing the job you 
have in mind for them. Our 
cut-off score for the entrance file- 
clerk job on the Wonderlic is 15. 
We know from this only that our 
applicant is mentally capable of per- 
forming the file clerk’s job. The 
score does not tell us however, that 
she will be a good file clerk. It does 
not tell us whether she'll be lazy 
or ambitious, whether or not she'll 
be a trouble-maker in the office, or 
whether domestic or health prob- 
lems will cause absenteeism, all of 
which can lead to turnover. We 
try to get these factors in other 
ways. All we know is that we have 
eliminated those that we would have 
to let go due to mental inability to 
do the job, and so have decreased 
turnover that would be due to this 
one factor. 

Just as it is poor practice to ar- 
bitrarily reject an applicant just 
because he’s in a certain age group, 
so it is poor practice to reject or to 
hire an applicant with, or without 
some other particular trait or qual- 
ity without going further and tak- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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On this adding machine, 
you see mistakes 
before they happen 


Notice the little window above the keyboard? No other ten-key 
adding machine in America has it. This “Check Window” allows 
the operator to see her mistakes before she makes them. 


Other ten-key adding machines are “blind.” The operator can’t tell 
what figures she has entered until they’re added or printed. And then 
it’s too late. But on the Friden Model ACY adding machine, the 
Check Window dials let the operator verify the entry—or correct it— 
before it’s added or printed. The result? Significantly fewer mistakes, 
far less time wasted in error correction. 


Accuracy, plus speed, versatility and downright ruggedness, make the 
Friden ACY your wisest choice in adding machines. Call your local 
Friden Man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with prac- 
ticality there can be no other word for it. © 106: emioen, me. 


« |riden 


SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE UU. Ss. AND WORLD 
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ing a look at the whole man. Now, 
there is one situation where this 
does not apply, and because the 
Auto Club, at one time, found itself 
in this situation, I’d like to tell you 
about it as a practical illustration 
of this, and some other points : 

Four years ago, the problem of 
finding and keeping a good sales- 
man for the Clib had become criti- 
cal. In 60 district offices, we had 
an authorized complement of 410 
salesmen. The vacancies in the field 
were running from 30 to 50 and the 
replacements (meaning we would 
replace them if we could find better 
ones) were running up to sixty. Al- 
though, accurate records were not 
kept, an educated guess at turnover 
would be about 140% a year. And, 
with the minimum cost of training 
at $1,000 per man, this was expen- 
sive. 


Individual Prejudices 


District managers did their own 
hiring without having been trained 
in employment techniques, and 
largely in accord with their indi- 
vidual prejudices and limited ex- 
perience. One manager had had 
good experience with ex-route sales- 
men and would, therefore, hire al- 
most any ex-route salesman without 
regard to any other factor. 


The personnel department was 
given the go ahead to start a crash 
program to cure an obviously im- 
possible situation. Sales employment 
was centralized, and candidates were 
sent to the main office from the 
district offices for further interview- 
ing, testing and final approval. And 
we did just what I’ve said is poor 
practice in arbitrarily rejecting an 
application just because of one trait 
or factor in his background. 

We printed, and distributed to 
the district managers, was 
called a “knock-out sheet.” It set 
forth ten questions, and if the an- 
swers were “yes” to any of the ten, 
the applicant was to be rejected 
at the district office level, and not 
even to be sent to the main office. 
Among these questions were : 

Would this be the first job in the 
State, or is his family still in the 
East? Has he ever been divorced, 


what 
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or is he presently undergoing a di- 
vorce? Has he ever been in bank- 
ruptcy? Has he changed jobs or 
residence too frequently ? 

We did this because the Club had 
never advertised for salesmen on a 
large scale basis, and we knew that 
with the advertising campaign we 
were to use, we'd be plagued with 
applicants, and that it would be im- 
possible to devote the amount of 
time to interviewing that it would 
take to find out, for example, that 
there was really a good reason for 
a divorce, and that actually the 
man would be a better man without 
the alcoholic-kleptomaniac to whom 
he had been married. We were 
playing the odds; we know that in 
many cases, relocation or emotional 
difficulties accompany divorce. We 
arbitrarily eliminated him, knowing 
that we might be losing a good man, 
but also knowing that the labor mar- 
ket, at the time, was such that we 
could afford to pass him by. 

Let me backtrack and tell you 
that at the time this particular pro- 
gram was started our personnel 
department was really only about 
a year old. Prior to this time, it 
had consisted of one man and his 
secretary, who maintained sketchy 
personnel files and checked the ref- 
erences of people who had already 
been employed. 

Although, as I’ve pointed out, 
this was a crash program, the idea 
of arbitrary screening of large groups 
of applicants in a favorable labor 
market is a valid one, the approach 
that was used at the time was a 
mistake. 

One of the principles in which we 
believe is that a personnel depart- 
ment should think of itself, and be 
thought of, as a staff, rather than 
as a line function. The personnel 
man’s reason for being is to help, 
advise, and assist all levels of man- 
agement and employees with what- 
ever problems they may have in 
the areas of human relations, train- 
ing, counseling, recruiting, com- 
munications, interviewing, wage and 
salary programs, health programs, 
life insurance, retirement programs, 
and others. His reason for being is 
not to dictate to anyone. Personnel 
plans, programs, and policies should 
be set-up by management with the 
assistance of the personnel man to 
whom management should look with 


confidence for help in these areas in 
the same way that management looks 
to its legal staff for help and ad- 
vice in legal matters. 

Neither the legal staff nor the 
personnel staff has any motive to 
detract from the authority or func- 
tions of the various segments of line 
management. 

Parenthetically, probably because 
of personnel’s youth as a profession, 
some line managers still too often 
think that to ask for help from the 
personnel staff is either to surrender 
some authority or that it is a sign 
of weakness. 

The mistake that was made four 
years ago was that our crash pro- 
gram assumed some line author- 
ity. Our managers didn’t under- 
stand the testing program, they 
felt that they had lost the authority 
to hire, and this led to an attitude 
of bitterness, resentment, and mis- 
trust—pretty normal under the cir- 
cumstances. 

We were faced, at that point, not 
only with a problem of education, 
but of re-education. We had to 
work twice as hard to earn that 
confidence which is so important 
to the staff man whether he is an 
attorney or a personnel practitioner. 
It took almost three years to do it, 
and we are still at it. 


Gaining Confidence 


Our new personnel manager made 
a tour of the field, explained the 
testing program, its value, and what 
we would be trying to do for—and 
not to—the managers. Administra- 
tion of the first test in our small 
battery became the responsibility of 
the individual managers. And _ al- 
though the applicants who have 
passed the test, and who the district 
managers believe to be good candi- 
dates, are still re-tested and re- 
interviewed in the personnel depart- 
ment today, final responsibility for 
hiring was returned to the managers 
—where it belongs. 

Currently, our authorized com- 
plement of salesmen is 440 and we 
keep a vacancy average of from 
four to eight. Turnover has been 
reduced to 35% or 40%. In most 
sales organizations 60% to 70% is 
not considered excessive. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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LINKED BY PHONE 


Two WIDELY SEPARATED computers can now exchange 
information directly over the telephone—while each 
continues to print out the results of calculations. This 
achievement was announced by International Business 
Machines Corporation with the introduction of its 1009 
data transmission unit. The new product is designed 
to link the magnetic core memories of solid-state IBM 
1401 computers over regular local or long distance tele- 
phone and telegraph lines. It enables two-way com- 
munication between computers at the rate of 150 num- 
bers or letters a second, 

The IBM 1009 enables the 1401 computer to be used 
as either a data transmission or data receiving terminal, 
as well as a regular data processing system. Input for 
transmission can be fed into the computer from punched 
cards or magnetic tape. Business or scientific data is 
transmitted from the core storage of one 1401 to the 
core storage of another 1401 at the receiving end, Here, 
the data can be processed and recorded in the form of 
punched cards, magnetic tapes, or printed documents on 
the 600 line-a-minute printer. 

While information is being transmitted and received, 
both 1401 systems are free to perform simultaneous 
tape-to-printer operations. When not in use for sending 
or receiving, the 1401 can be used for full data process- 
ing Operations. 


Direct Transmission 


For even greater flexibility, the 1009 also allows 
direct transmission or reception of magnetic tape data 
at the same 150 characters-per-second rate between a 
1401 and an IBM 7701 magnetic tape transmission ter- 
minal. An IBM 1401 computer equipped with a 1009 
can thus communicate either with a similarly equipped 
1401 or with larger IBM data processing systems 
through a 7701 or another 1401. Both the 1009 and 
7701 operate over dial or leased telephone lines or 
high-speed telegraph lines and automatically correct 
reading and writing or transmission errors. 

In any industry where company-wide accounting pro- 
cedures are part of regional or divisional data processing 
operations, direct data transmission between 1401 sys- 
tems can eliminate the need for single-purpose trans- 
mission equipment and the cost of converting data to 
the particular form transmitted by such equipment. 

Transmitting or receiving through the 1009 is under 
stored program control of the 1401 to which it is con- 
nected. With the transmit and receive programs loaded 
in the 1401s at two locations, the computers are ready 
for sending or receiving. 

When telephone company service is used, transmis- 
sion begins after a dial telephone connection has been 
established. The data passes from the 1401, through the 
1009, into a modulating subset provided by the local 
telephone company, and over the communications line. 
At the receiving station, it passes through a demodulat- 
ing subset and the 1009 into the core storage of the 1401. 

The procedure for transmitting information back and 
forth between a 7701 magnetic tape transmission ter- 
minal and a 1009-equipped 1401 is similar. 
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“functioncy” 


Although you won't find this 
word in the dictionary . . . 


NTSON 


BE 


you will find it in Bentson steel 
office furniture. “Functioncy” — a 
combination of function and effici- 
ency...is the best description of 
the complete Bentson line. This 
provides custom designed units for 
any specific office requirement. 


ENTSON * 


Nearly 50 years of “know-how” is 
reflected in every feature. Bentson 


performs a function...a duty...a 


service for any office need... 


ITSON * BENTSONG 


including the color decor. Bentson 
quality steel office furniture is a 


BEN 


wise investment. 


~ BENTSON 


STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE 


Our catalog is your first step to 


TSON 


greater office ‘‘functioncy.” 
Write for yours today. 
BENTSON MFG. CO. 


650 Highland Ave. Aurora, Ill. 
TWinoaks 7-9237 





ROTARY CAMERA 


THE FIRST TRANSPORTABLE 
camera that operates with 35mm 
film has been announced by Rem- 
ington Rand. Termed the Film-A- 
Record “Pacesetter,” the compact 
unit features daylight loading, auto- 
matic feeding, visible film supply 
indicator, color-stat, and 
signals. 

The unit enjoys the speed and 
operating economy of a rotary cam- 


rotary 


warning 


era with the high resolution gener- 
ally associated with planetary-type 
cameras. A reduction ratio of 12 
to 1 on 35mm microfilm assures 
images of unusually high resolution 

ideal for electrostatic printing op- 
erations and high quality paper en- 
largements. 

Records up to a full twelve inches 
wide at any length can be accommo- 
dated at a speed of 150 paper feet 
per minute. A warning buzzer 
sounds when takeup spool is full, 
when film supply approaches empty 
point, or when the camera is im- 
properly loaded. The spool accepts 
a 100-foot length of film; an indi- 
cator shows at a glance how many 
feet of unexposed film remain in the 
camera. A button-operated spacer 
advances the film any desired length 
without exposure for indexing or 
separation of records. The exclusive 
Remington Rand color-stat assures 
uniform illumination by 
light intensity on the copy. 

A convenient carrying handle per- 
mits the Pacesetter to be easily car 
ried from office to office or even to 
field locations. Any convenient ta- 
ble, desk or typewriter stand serves 
as a suitable work area. Its low cost 
and transportability recommend it 
for small businesses and as a sup 
plementary unit for institutions and 
big companies. 


varying 


CODE TRANSMITTER 


UTILIZING THE TOLL message 
work of 


net- 
long-distance telephone 
lines in conjunction with Bell Data- 
Phone 100, a new model Teledata 
8-channel code transmitter-receiver 
is being offered by Friden, Inc., as 
a fast, economical means of com- 
municating business data and other 
messages between branches, plants, 
and the home office. Savings in 
message exchange will be particu- 
larly evident to those whose volume 
of data traffic does not warrant the 
use of a full-time circuit, such as 
the intermittent transmission of or- 
ders from branch sales offices. In 
short, the customer pays only for 
the time the lines are actually in use. 

The system permits the expedi 
tious and accurate transmission of 
data which would otherwise have to 
be mailed. Speeds of 425 codes per 
minute are obtained, and a parity 
checking feature insures that trans 
mitted codes are accurately perpetu- 
ated for accomplishing subsequent 
data processing functions efficiently. 

Simplicity of operation is another 
advantage of this system. Message 
tapes are punched on data processing 
machines, then taken to the trans- 
mitting center where they are fed 
through the reader component. By 
either dialing direct or calling the 
operator, a contact is made with the 
desired receiving station. Both par- 
ties then touch a button on respective 
subsets which connects each to the 


telephone line. then 


Transmission 
begins. 

\t the receiving end of the line, 
a Teledata unit accepts the coded 
data and punches it into 8-channel 
tape. This tape may then be used 
to reproduce messages, orders, and 
other business documents on any 
tape-operated equipment for which 
it is intended. 


DATA AUTOMATION 


THE INSURANCE industry is the 
next major segment of United States 
business to undertake full scale 
utilization of optical scanning read- 
ing machines for faster and more 
efficient electronic accounting sys- 
tems, according to William M. Tet- 
rick, President of Farrington Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Five major insurance companies 
each have ordered one Farrington 
Optical Scanner to help them solve 
their gigantic paper work problems 
in premium billing. 

They are Mutual Benefit Life In 
surance Company of Newark, N. J., 
St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 
Co. (St. Paul, Minn.), Northwest 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
(Milwaukee, Wis.), Mutual Bene 
fit Health & Accident Association 
(Mutual of Omaha), and Franklin 
Life Insurance Co. (Chicago, IIl.). 
Two other insurance companies have 
signified their intentions of ordering 
the machines. 

The Farrington reading equip- 
ment “reads” the key premium due 
notices which are produced by a high 
speed printer. The document is 
mailed directly to the policyholder 
who sends the payment to the collec- 
tion office. Replacing outmoded 
manual efforts, the Farrington 
Optical Scanner will read the policy 
number and remittance amount, and 
punch what has been read into a 
tabulating card for further data or 
computer processing. 

In a variation of this, the Farring 
ton reading equipment for some in- 
surance companies will read agent’s 
identification, commission rates, due 
dates and other statistical informa 
tion codes in addition to the policy 
number and amount. In these cases, 
the output of the optical scanner will 
be magnetic tape. 

Farrington “character sensing” 
machines, developed in the labora- 
tories of the company’s Intelligent 
Machines Research subsidiary in 
\lexandria, Virginia, scan and read 
far faster than the human eye, 
instantaneously translate what has 
been read into electronic 
and convert the impulses 
punched cards, magnetic 
tape or punched paper for auto- 
matic processing. 


mes- 
sages, 


into 
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SOME THINGS ARE BETTER THAN OTHERS Better quality, better value, 
better appearance. Often the difference needs to be demonstrated and explained. For instance, take 
PLOVER Bonp. Not just paper, but white, bright, strong insurance policy and letterhead paper made 
with carefully selected raw materials and the purest papermaking water in the world. 


PLOVER BOonbp is rigidly controlled to top quality standards during processing to insure long life and 
a uniform finish. For better looking letterheads and policies, specify visibly better PLOVER Bonp. 


Available in white wove, cockle finish; white opaque in cockle and policy finishes; and eight pleasing 
colors. Ask your PLOVER Bonp distributor for a free sample book, or write to... 


WHITING- \ #@ PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


0 N D y 
hetter papers are made with cot 











OPTICAL SCANNER 


NEWEST AMONG OPTICAL scanning 
devices for data processing systems 
is the tabulating card punch an- 
nounced recently by Remington Rand 
Univac Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation. The Optical Scanning 
Punch, designed to read handwritten 
markings on a standard 90-column 
tabulating card and punch the appro- 
priate code holes into the same card, 
does this work at a speed of 150 
cards per minute, says the company 
announcement. It does not require 
the use of a special magnetic pencil 
—any soft lead pencil will do—and 
no special symbols are needed. It 
reads actual numerals as well as nor- 
mal pencilled notations such as check 
marks, lines, X-marks and circles. 

By eliminating the need for 
manual card punching from original 
source documents, the device reduces 
the most time-consuming phase of 
punched-card data processing at 
automatically detects 
marked cards. 


A 
a 


1 
improperly 


Applications for the new photo- 
electric unit include the full range 
of accounting and statistical jobs for 
modern business operations. It per- 
mits facts and figures to be recorded 
for automatic processing at or near 
their source whether in the central 
office premises or at a remote loca- 
tion. 

As many as 40 columns of infor- 
mation can be marked on one side 
Suit- 
able cards can be designed to provide 
80 columns of marking, using both 
sides. The marking area for each 
position on the card (which deter- 
mines the digital value of the mark) 


of a standard 90 column card. 
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is a relatively large rectangle, so that 
only a reasonable degree of precision 
is required of the person marking 
the card. 

On reading a card with a missing 
mark or a double mark, the machine 
automatically catches the error in 
one of two ways: it either stops until 
the error has been corrected, or con- 
tinues, while automatically segre- 
gating the error card into a special 
reject pocket. When the reader stops, 
indicator lamps on the machine’s 
operating control panel automatically 
signal the type of error and indicate 
the location of the improperly marked 
columns. 

The new machine provides a high 
degree of programming flexibility 
through the use of manual switches 
on the control panel and through the 
use of a removable plugboard. The 
operator can make rapid program 
changes by replacing one plugboard 
with another. 


AUTOMATIC PROJECTOR 


NEWLY IMPROVED in function and 
styling, the 1961 model of the “Mi- 
cromatic” sound slidefilm projector 
has been announced by the DuKane 
Corporation. The projector is fully 
automatic incorporating in a single, 
compact, portable machine a 35mm 
filmstrip projector and_ record 
player which automatically synchro- 
nizes projected pictures with narra- 
tion and sound effects. 

Among the new technical im- 
provements is an improved lamp 
housing cover which snaps up at the 
touch of a finger for quick, conven- 
ient service ; and improved air space 
and circulation, permitting cooler 
operation and longer lamp life. An 
improvement in the tone arm, re- 
ducing weight and adding compact- 
ness assures better needle tracking 
in record grooves. 

More attractive and smoother 
styling features include a new warm 
gray finish on the machine’s metal 
ware and a newly designed and 


strengthened molded plastic case in 
maroon and aluminum. 

Other exclusive features of the 
new DuKane projector include the 
“Redi-Wind” film system, which 
completely eliminates film rewind- 
ing ; and the “Synchrowink”’ film ad- 
vance mechanism, which changes 
pictures in 4% second. Inaudible 
impulses of 30-50 cycles cut into 
records activate picture changes au- 
tomatically without annoying beeps 
or bells. 


AUTOMATIC RECORDER 


A NEW APPLICATION of dictating 
equipment, designed to speed the 
transmission of vital communica- 
tions of all types, has been intro- 
duced by The SoundScriber Corpo- 
ration. 

Called the Message Recorder, the 
system meets the needs for recording 
and reproducing telephone messages 
relayed through an automatic in- 
ternal dial telephone system. The 
recorder, for example, has already 
been installed in the headquarters of 
one large oil company to work in 
conjunction with its central com- 
munications center where speed and 
efficiency are desired in handling 
various telegraphic messages. 

The product consists of two com- 
bination “communicator” recorder- 
reproducers mounted on a common 
base. The base unit, in turn, con- 
trols the system and permits audible 
and visual warnings to show when 
recording is in progress. 

Either of the two machines per- 
forms the same function—both re- 
cording and transcribing. When one 
unit is recording, the other is used 
for transcribing; a selector button 
transfers the function of either ma- 
chine. Recordings are made on 
SoundScriber’s plastic discs, with 
fifteen minutes recording time on 
each side of the disc. Furthermore, 
it is a compact unit: 211%” wide, 
1034” deep and 6” high. 
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THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
paid for itself in less than one year. 


“Our @alional Accounting Senta | 
saves us °6,000 a year... 


returns 107% on our investment!’’_ceorge Timm & Co. 


Kenosha, Wisc. 


‘“‘When we installed our National 
System, we expected to save time, 
eliminate duplication of work, and 
obtain neater and more accurate 
records. Our National System gives 
us these results daily, plus saving 
$4,200 annually in payroll expense. 

“Not expected, however, are two 
other benefits we get from our Na- 
tional System. First, it furnishes us 
with the means of reducing our 
outstanding accounts receivable to 
where the total is less than at any 
time in the past ten years. The re- 
sultant savings have increased our 


working capital. Second, the system 
enables us to get out our monthly 
profit and loss statement a day after 
the month has closed—fifteen to 
twenty days sooner than ever before. 

“Through these valuable results, 
our National Accounting System 
saves us a total of $6,000 a year, re- 
turning 107% on our investment!” 


he Px eat 


President of 
George Timm & Co., Kenosha, Wisc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


GEORGE TIMM, PRESIDENT 
of George Timm & Co. 


Your insurance business, too, can bene- 
fit from the many time- and money- 
saving features of a National System. 
Nationals pay for themselves quickly 
through savings, then continue to re- 
turn you a regular yearly profit. Na- 
tional’s world-wide service organization 
will protect this profit. Ask us about 
the National Maintenance 

Plan. (See the yellow pages of ~<) 
your phone book.) 8 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Swlional * 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ner Paper (No Carson Reauiren) 





Personnel Practices—from page 58 


After the personnel department 
has processed a district manager’s 
candidate, then we discuss the re- 
sults with the manager. Quite often, 
we find something in the personal 
or work background of the man 
that the manager overlooked, or 
didn’t get into, that when discussed 
makes him immediately decide 
against employing. Sometimes we 
find attitudes and personality traits 
the manager hadn’t seen that, when 
outlined, help him make his decision. 


The “knock-out 
out of print. We know that estab- 
lished life-time patterns of behavior 
seldom change, and that generally 


sheet” is long 


speaking a man who has changed 
jobs every six months, every year, 
or every two years for the last 15 
years, will probably continue to do 
so. We still play the odds in mak- 
ing our recommendations, but only 
after careful interview has convinced 
us that there were no circumstances, 
in this or that case, that made job 
frequency necessary. More than half 
the applicants referred are finally 
rejected, but our Managers, after 
having heard our recommendations, 
make their own decisions. 

I’m not saying that good per- 
sonnel practices, programs, and 
principles, are the answer to all 
the problems in business. The very 
best legal advice can’t keep an or 
ganization from bankruptcy if costs 
are high and there’s no income. 
And a statistician’s pointing out a 
trend indicating positive success if 
funds are invested in a certain direc- 
tion is not a help if there’s no capital. 

It takes sound management of 
every kind to build a 
ganization. In spite of the best em- 
ployment practices, turnover will 
be high if communications within 
an organization are poor, if the 
salary structure is faulty, if morale 
is poor, or if there is no training. 
But there are areas where the per- 
sonnel man, in his staff position, be- 
cause of his background, experience 
and training, has his opportunity to 
help. 


stre ng or- 


We must always remember, how- 
ever, that in spite of everything, if 
anything can go wrong, it will. 


Reprinted from The Interpreter 
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DIRECT INQUIRIES 


STANDARD TELETYPEWRITERS Cat 
now make direct inquiries to elec- 
tronic computers—from great dis- 
tances and at low costs—through 
the use of a new line of communica 
tions equipment introduced by the 
TELautograph Corporation. The 
system utilizes standard components 
of Olivetti teletypewriter equipment 
for inquiry and reply linkage with 
an IBM RAMAC computer. 

Key work centers, remotely lo 
cated from the computer, can now 
request information from RAMAC 
simply by typing a request on the 
standard four-bank keyboard of an 
Olivetti T2PN printing reperfera- 
tor. This unit prepares a standard 
five-channel punched and _inter- 
preted paper tape. A small trans 
mitter control unit makes for 
smooth, efficient operation of the 
new computer inquiry system. In 
effect, it pre-programs the operation 
of the remote inquiry station. 

In the RAMAC center, a TEL 
autograph Search Unit alerted by 
the remote control transmitter 
scans the input stations, accepting 
messages alternately from each. Vir- 
tually any number of inquiry points 
can be established. In this way, even 
those stations which generate rela- 
tively little traffic have equal op 
portunity for access to the computer. 

In the Insurance industry the data 
transmission system will make pos- 
sible central data processing in na- 
tional insurance operations. Branch 
offices will have immediate access to 
all policy status information stored 
in a central computer. Financial in- 
stitutions will find the system in 
valuable in handling account status 
inquiries from branch operations. 
Computer-controlled account infor- 
mation will be transmitted to the 
inquiring branch regardless of its 
distance from headquarters, in less 
time than a clerk can pull a ledger 
card from a file. 


A Leased Staff—from page 45 


tions are absorbed by the business 
service firm. 

All employees sent out by such 
firms as Manpower, are carefully 
tested and screened before being sent 
out on an assignment. Most of these 
employees are experienced office 
workers who have re-joined the 
business ranks. 

Another important advantage is 
that no matter what the job or how 
many people are needed, a day or 
two’s notice is all that is necessary 
and the work will be underway. In 
many cases it would be impossible 
for an agent or a department head 
himself to find five experienced key 
punch operators ready to start work 
tomorrow, to say nothing of 100 file 
clerks in two different cities. Im- 
portant paper work does not need to 
sit around and become more back- 
logged while interviewing and train- 
ing take up valuable executive time. 

The important test, however, of 
the success of a leased staff, as well 
as a permanent staff, is the finished 
job. Has the job been done carefully 
and well, quickly yet accurately? 

Those who must rely on systems, 
files and reports after the leased staff 
has completed the assignment have 
been high in their praise. 


Well Equipped 


Milton Polland, President and 
chairman of the board of Union 
Trust Life Insurance Company, Mil 
waukee, comments, “Our organiza- 
tion has used Manpower, Inc. many 
times, particularly in our pension de- 
partment with the many new plans 
that we are writing and change-overs 
on the old plans. We must be in a 
position to get skilled personnel to 
help us complete our work. We find 
that temporary employees are well 
equipped to do this work as well as 
the statistical typing we require.” 

“The first ten days of each month 
are the busiest in our office, but we 
smooth out the peak work periods by 
using Manpower, Inc. Our billing 
department is supplemented by well 
qualified girls from Manpower who 
can operate any type of office ma- 
chine. The service handles the So- 
cial Security, Withholding Tax de- 
ductions, which means that much 
less paper-work for us,” was the 
comment of a Chicago agent. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
Micro 
Mobile Storage Systems 
Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
. Folders 
. Index Tabs 
. Supports 
PREVENTION 
. Burglary Alarms 
. Fire Extinguishers 
. Fire Protection Service 
. First Aid Kits 
. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Saas 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
152. Photo-offset Presses 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
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33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
. Cash Boxes 
. Chair Cushions 
. Currency Trays 
. Desk Lamps 
. Desk Pads 
. Desk Trays 
. Drawer Trays 
. Moisteners 
. Name Plates 
. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 
PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
149. Audio-Visual Projection 
103. Birthday Cards 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
100. Promotional Gifts 
66. Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 


151. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
146. 
SUPPLI 
68. 
69. 
rie 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
8. 
SUPPLI 
83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Computer Centers 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sound Reproduction 
ES, GENERAL 
Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
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Competition—from page 37 


be worked out provided the industry 
is willing to recognize that the prob- 
lem may be with us in perpetuity and 
that our public responsibility in the 
long run will have to take precedence 
over our preconceived prejudices. 
Now we come to one of the major 
decisions which must be made by 
the underwriting executive. This is 
whether to move to his predeter- 
mined position independent of bu- 
reau affiliation or by and with the 
assistance of a rating organization. 
There is considerable appeal in the 
idea of being different. The grass 
on the other side of the fence always 
looks a bit greener. The argument is 
advanced that the morale and drive 
of a company is raised by independ- 
ence of action. There is, of 
a certain amount of 


course, 
truth to such 
arguments but an examination of the 
so-called independent group of com- 
panies may lead to the conclusion 
that there are many other factors of 
company management which affect 
this result and that independence of 
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rating activity may not be the dom- 
inant factor. 

The responsible underwriting ex- 
ecutive, whether he be independent 
or bureau affiliated, recognizes, | 
believe, the imperative necessity of 
strong, competent, forward-looking 
bureau organizations which would 
permit those companies which desire 
to act in concert to do so. There is 
a tremendous advantage in the serv- 
ices of a well trained, competent 
bureau staff of integrity which has 
the respect of the state supervisory 
officials and which can serve a com- 
mon ratemaking purpose for many 
companies. The prospects of opera- 
tion without some such underlying 
support in the fire and casualty field 
present an almost impossible prob- 
lem. Most companies when they 
think of independence think of being 
able to buy bureau manuals at the 
cost of the printing and to superim- 
pose their own ideas as to how bu- 
reau rates should be manipulated to 
produce an immediate advantage to 
themselves. The large, well inte- 
grated, well managed and controlled 
specialty companies are, of course, 
an exception to this rule but they 
have had to develop a staff—statisti- 
cal, actuarial, underwriting and legal 

-to serve for their companies all of 
the functions which a bureau is de- 
signed to serve for its membership. 

At the same time, the underwrit- 
ing executive must ask himself 
whether the bureau is in a position to 
meet the specific needs of his com- 
pany or whether his specific require- 
ments are to be balked by companies 
of contradictory philosophy or differ- 
ent needs. No two companies, in 
fact, have exactly the same require- 
ments and bureau operation in the 
past, both in the fire and casualty 
field, has represented an attempt to 
meet part way the requirements of 
members and subscribers electing to 
utilize bureau services. It is a famil- 
iar fact that competitive pressures 
have brought about a growing recog- 
nition of the desire of many company 
managements for the useful facilities 
of the bureau by an adaptation of 
these facilities to their use through 
the mechanism of agency filings. 
Many companies have objected to 
the agency filing proposal because it 
eliminates bureau uniformity. The 
fact is that the major competition in 
both the fire and casualty fields is 


non-bureau and independent com- 
panies, and that the very survival of 
the bureaus depends upon their abil- 
ity to provide a type of service which 
will enable bureau members to meet 
such outside competition. 

The survival of the bureaus, there- 
fore, depends upon their continued 
ability to meet the needs of the com- 
panies electing to use their services, 
the willingness to recognize change 
in needs of the insurance buyers 
through improved coverages, the 
need to recognize more precise but 
practical pricing mechanisms 
through improved classifications, 
without reducing the insurance rate 
mechanism to a state of chaos. At 
the same time bureau survival de- 
pends upon some protection for its 
product. It is unreasonable for the 
rating bureau to spend inordinate 
amounts of time and energy, to say 
nothing of millions of dollars, to 
produce a product which will be 
available through piracy at no cost 
to the non-member company or at 
printing cost further subject to 
change and manipulation as outlined 
before. Bureaus need some protec- 
tion in their bureau activities if they 
are to survive—otherwise the result 
will be chaos. 


Stability of Rates 


In weighing these conflicting de- 
sires most responsible underwriting 
executives realize that a certain 
amount of stability of rates and order 
in our business is imperative in order 
that the public interest may be served 
properly. They would like to see an 
improvement in the pattern of reg- 
ulation through state authority, 
greater responsibility evidenced by 
supervisory officials and a pattern 
of controlled competition set up 
which will make the maximum pro- 
tection to the public possible and in- 
sure to the well managed company 
the chances of underwriting and 
financial survival. 

The road ahead is a hard one. 
Our worst fears may possibly be 
realized. If so, the underwriting ex- 
ecutive, nevertheless, has to arrive 
at his decisions on the basis of keep- 
ing his company in business, with the 
confident expectation that ultimately 
a greater degree of sanity, stability 
and order will prevail than appears 
likely in the immediate future. 
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The new 1961 Flitcraft COMPEND 
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GREAT LAKES MARINE 
RATES 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE in pre- 
mium rates for ships sailing the 
Great Lakes was foreseen at the an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Board 
of Marine Underwriters in Quebec 
City. Although operations of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway itself improved 
last year, the accident rate for ships 
entering the Lakes worsened during 
the 1960 season, especially as re- 
gards supertankers. 


BLUE SHIELD RATES 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE 
Department has approved an in- 
crease of 21.3% in Blue Shield rates. 


It rejected a new fee schedule for 
doctors and disapproved a “senior 
citizens” plan as too expensive. The 
commissioner also ordered a thor- 
ough review of the schedule of fees 
paid to doctors for the care of Blue 
Shield subscribers with an eye to- 
ward possible reduction of those pay- 
ments—and an accompanying re- 
duction in subscriber rates. 


HOSPITALIZATION RATE 
FILING 


BoTH THE MICHIGAN Hospital 
Service (Blue Cross) and the Mich- 
igan Medical Service (Blue Shield) 
have filed for increased rates. The 
increases asked are 22.4% and 
13.5% respectively and would be- 
come effective April 1. 
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AUTO FILINGS 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU of Casualty 
Underwriters, the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau and the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion have introduced a safe driver 
rating plan in New York, effective 
March 1, Under the plan a credit 
of 10% or charges up to 150% over 
the basic premium will be made de- 
pending on the individual driver's 
record, They have also revised the 
basic rates, with liability rates in- 
creased an average of 9.3% and 
physical damage rates reduced 
slightly ; and reduced liability rates 
for small and compact cars by 10%. 
As part of the filing the companies 
have also voluntarily imposed re- 
strictions upon their right to cancel 
auto liability policies. 

The safe driver rating plan has 
also been filed in Nevada by the 
N.B.C.U. and the N.A.U.A. to be- 
come effective February 15, and will 
become effective in Florida on 
March 1. In Nevada the maximum 
credit will be 15% while the maxi- 
mum charge will be 150% of the 
base premium, At the same time 
basic liability rates will be increased 
an average of 7.4% and the physical 
damage rates increased an average 
of 3.6%. Liability rates will be de- 
creased 6.4% for commercial vehi- 
cles and 6.5% for garage risks 
buying the broad form. Physical 
damage rates will be increased about 
4% for commercial vehicles. 


Package Program 


The Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau has introduced its package 
automobile policy program in Illi- 
nois effective January 27 and in 
Oklahoma and Rhode Island, effec- 
tive February 1. The program is 
now available in 18 states. 

The Virginia State Corporation 
Commission tentatively scheduled a 
hearing on a proposed automobile 
merit rating plan for February 27 to 
March 1. The plan, filed jointly by 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau and the Virginia In- 
surance Rating Bureau, would pro- 
vide discounts of up to 10% and 
rate increase of up to 150% depend- 
ing on the insured’s driving record. 
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Products Liability—from page 25 


courts have consciously read new 
meanings into the code to meet new 
situations. The developments in 
France during the late nineteenth 
century with respect to industrial ac- 
cidents has been cited as an illustra- 
tion of this type of legal evolution. ** 

Article 1384 of the French Civil 
Code imposes liability for damages 
“caused through things one has in 
his custody.” Working from this 
provision the French courts estab- 
lished the rule that the person or 
enterprise having control of a thing 
(dangerous or not) which causes in- 
jury and damages owes reparations 
to the injured party, unless the owner 
can prove he was not at fault or that 
there was no defect in the thing. 
Similar rules of strict liability have 
been established in other civil code 
countries. For example, in the Scan- 
dinavian countries there are rules of 
strict liability for the use of danger- 
ous things. In Russia and Mexico 
the rule of strict liability for actions 
which create danger to others has 
been codified. On the other hand, 
under the new Italian code, proof 
that all appropriate measures to pre- 
vent damage have been taken is a 
good defense. 

Many degrees of tort liability have 
been set up in the various codes. In 
some cases absolute liability is im- 
posed directly. Another device for 
imposing liability is an irrebuttable 
presumption of fault combined with 
strict liability for defects of the thing. 
The gross negligence of the injured 
and “force majeure” (act of nature) 
are sometimes acceptable defenses. 
Most civil code countries impose 
some form of strict liability for the 
operation of dangerous things. The 
Harvard Law School report : “Inter- 
national Problems of Financial Pro- 
tection Against Nuclear Risk” points 
out, however, that: 

“In no civil law country which we 
have examined does there exist a 
coherent and developed doctrine cor- 
responding to the law of ‘product 
liability’ as it has evolved in the 
United States since the landmark 
decision in McPherson v. Buick Mo- 
tor Co. On the other hand, the lack 


13 Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc., Interna- 
tional Problems of Financial Protection Against 
Nuclear Risk, A Report Prepared by Harvard 
Law School (New York: Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Inc. 1959), p. 23. 
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of a contractual relation has not been 
a barrier to suit by an injured third 
party against a manufacturer.” 





The situation is further compli- 
cated by the fact that most courts in 
civil code countries have considerable 
freedom in evaluating evidence. A 


court may shift the burden of proof “ ' Nf, Uf v 

ay : . > ) , 
from the plaintiff to the defendant ae SNE SLEUUNCE 
when it feels the circumstances war- ‘ The America’s Cup 
rant such a procedure. It is, there- aq 
fore, not possible to know with cer- ‘ Defender 
tainty in advance what the rules of 
evidence will be. As the quotation 
given above from the Harvard study 
indicates there is no privity of con- 
tract rule in civil code areas. On the 
other hand, in France, the only rights 
a buyer has against a seller arise 
from the contract. Contract damages 
(the wards of the court for breach of 
contract) are intended to put the 
plaintiff in the same condition as he 
would have been if the terms of the 
contract (both express and implied) 
had been fulfilled. The implied war- 
ranties of fitness and merchantability 
are present in contracts under the 
civil code systems. In France defects 
in the product which can not be found 
by a reasonably careful buyer are 
grounds for damages. This rule ap- 
plies whether the seller knew of the 
defects or should have known of 
them. In Italy the seller is liable for 
damages because of defects except 
those the buyer knew of or should 
have known about. The fact that 
government inspections may not have 
located hidden defects in a product 
does not relieve the seller of his. lia- 
bility. 
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It may be of great importance 
whether an action may be brought 


in tort or in contract because the This Reliance advertisement appeared (full page 
damages obtainable in tort are usu- 


in beautiful color) in the January 1961 issues of 
ally greater than those available un- : d Yachti Proof of its pullin 
der contract law. The one important Motor Boating and Yachting. Proot o Pp g 
exception to this rule is in cases of power—and the interest of many potential 
“dol or dolus” (cases involving ma- prospects— is the great number of requests 
-pseeieninaenaas Reliance has received for reprints. (Have you 


This brief summary of civil code asked for yours?) 


law relating to products liability The “boat insurance” market is a growth 
points up the fact that the basic : | ith it? Your 
conditions which are present in merhet. Are you Growng chong WaN Ns 
American and English law appear Reliance Fieldman will help you chart a profit- 
to be present also in the civil code able course. 

law. The common conditions are: 


(Continued on the next page) 





14 Ibid., p. 25. 











Products Liability—Continued 


1—An unsettled doctrine applicable 
to products liability. 

2—A definite trend towards increas- 
ing the responsibility of the manufac- 
turer for accidents arising out of his 
products. 

The basic approach to underwrit- 
ing a risk with a foreign products 
exposure should be the same as the 
approach used in considering a nor- 
mal United States domestic risk. As 
in any underwriting situation, the 


more complete and accurate informa- 
tion the underwriter is able to secure, 
the better able he is to provide ade- 
quate coverage for the risk. The 
fundamental factors which should be 
considered in underwriting a prod- 
ucts risk may be summarized as 
follows: 

1—Name and nature of prospective 
insured—lIn addition to the complete 
name of the risk and all its subsidiary 
and affiliated companies, it is essen- 
tial to know the organization of the 
risk (i.e. is it a corporation or part- 
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nership, etc.). Does it function as a 
manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer ? 
2—General business experience of 
the risk—Under this heading the un- 
derwriter should know the number 
of years the firm has been in opera- 
tion. The general experience and 
reputation of the firm should be eval- 
uated. The summary of experience 
on the risk should include, of course, 
information on any products claims 
and losses. Background information 
on the business reputation of the risk 
should emphasize both its position 
in the business community and its 
standing with the general public. 


3—Operation procedures of the risk 

What is the general caliber of the 
risk’s management? Another im- 
portant factor to be considered under 
the general heading of operating pro- 
cedures is the type of advertising 
used by the firm. Assuming we are 
considering a manufacturing risk, 
what method or methods of distribu- 
tion do they use. For example, do 
they distribute their product through 
dealers, agents, licensees or general 
wholesale jobbers. Does the normal 
distribution of the product require a 
written contract of sale? If so, what 
are the terms of the contract ? 


4—Complete description of the prod- 
ucts involved—This description 
should, of course, list the basic in- 
gredients of the product, how these 
ingredients are treated and assembled 
by the insured or previous proces- 
sors. It is, of course, extremely im- 
portant for the underwriter to know 
in what condition the product leaves 
the prospective insured’s premises. 
Is the risk engaged in the manufac- 
ture of component parts or a com- 
plete product? Is the product as sold 
by the prospective insured a complete 
unit packaged and labeled by the 
risk? When considering a firm in 
the food or drug industry, it is essen- 
tial to ascertain whether the risk 
properly complies with the require- 
ments of the special legislation which 
often relates to this class of products. 
5—Production methods and quality 
control—Are the risk’s production 
facilities and procedures §satisfac- 
tory? For example, does the risk 
keep abreast of improvements in pro- 
duction methods and processes or 
is management more inclined to 
grind out the product as cheaply as 
possible, taking short cuts and using 
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old inadequate equipment. Does the 
risk have an adequate quality control 
system to maintain high production 
standards ? 

6—Labeling and packaging—The 
underwriter should receive copies of 
all labels, tags and instructions used 
by the risk. These should be care- 
fully reviewed. Are these labels ade- 
quate for the product? Do they set 
forth all the required warnings 
clearly? Are there any warranties 
set forth on the label? Is the package 
appropriate for the product? 
7—Area in which products are dis- 
tributed—The underwriter should 
have full information as to where the 
products will be sold. This informa- 
tion should include a general indi- 
cation of the relative percentages of 
the risk’s production being sent to 
the various areas and the major types 
of consumers. 

8—Other general aspects of the risk 
—This should include information 
to assist the underwriter to evaluate 
the risk from a general public lia- 
bility standpoint. 


Inspection Service 


A great deal depends on the qual- 
ity of the inspection service available 
to the underwriter. A good staff of 
inspectors are more important than 
forms ; however, good forms help to 
keep the underwriter alert to the 
special problems of products liability. 

Perhaps the best way to review 
some of the underwriting techniques 
available for providing products lia- 
bility coverage is to consider a simple 
hypothetical risk. Our hypothetical 
risk will be a firm engaged in the 
manufacture of chemicals. We shall 
assume that the firm has a plant in 
New Jersey and plants in England, 
France and Italy. 

The United States domestic ex- 
posure of this firm would, in all 
probability, be covered under a com- 
prehensive general liability form 
including products liability coverage. 
The products liability coverage for 
the firm would be written in accord- 
ance with the U. S. product liability 
manual (assuming the carrier is a 
stock company and a member of the 
National Bureau). The manual clas- 
sification which might be applicable 
to these operations is: “Chemicals 
—N.O.C.—( Manufacturer)” Code 
1033. 
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Basically, the products coverage 
under the domestic policy for our 
hypothetical concern would be as 
follows : 

“Goods or products manufactured, 
sold, handled or distributed by the 
named insured or by others trading 
under his name, if the accident occurs 
after possession of such goods or 
products has been relinquished to 
others by the named insured or by 
others trading under his name and 
if such accident occurs away from 
premises owned, rented or controlled 
by the named insured or on premises 


for which the classification stated in 
division 1 of Item 4 of the declara- 
tions excludes any part of the fore- 
going; provided, such goods or 
products shall be deemed to include 
any container thereof, other than a 
vehicle, but shall not include any 
vending machine or any property, 
other than such container, -rented to 
or located for use of others but not 
sold ;” 

The territory included under the 
standard U. S. policy form would be 
as follows: 


(Continued on next page) 





Products Liability—Continued 


“This policy applies only to accidents 
which occur during the policy period 
within the United States of America, 
its territories or possessions or Can- 
ada.” 

Under pressure, the U. S. domestic 
underwriter might agree to include 
claims arising out of accidents abroad 
providing the claim was presented 
in the United States and that the 
product giving rise to the claim was 
manufactured in the United States 


or Canada. Generally, U. S. domes- 
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tic underwriters will not include 
coverage for claims arising out of 
products manufactured abroad even 
if the suit is brought in an American 
court. 

The domestic underwriter could 
get his rate from the Guide (a) rates 
(as of 10/1/57—these rates were 
50 B.I. and .50 P.D. with minimum 
premiums of $50 each for B.I. and 
P.D.). If the underwriter feels it 
necessary, he may go to the National 
Bureau and ask for approval for a 
special rate for the risk. 

On a chemical risk such as our 
hypothetical firm, many prudent do- 
mestic underwriters would schedule 
the products to be covered. Only 
those products specifically listed in 
the policy would be covered. All 
new products would have to be sub- 
mitted to the underwriter for ap- 
proval before being added to the 
policy. 


Much the Same Approach 


If the English operations of the 
risk were underwritten by a local 
English carrier (again we shall as- 
sume the carrier is a stock company 
—of the non-Lloyd’s market) the 
approach would be much the same 
as that followed by the domestic un- 
derwriter. The English underwriter 
does not have the same tools to work 
with, however. There is no standard 
products liability form in the British 
market, there is no rate or classifica- 
tion manual, and almost no reliable 
statistics on products experience 
available. In developing a judgment 
rate for this risk, the underwriter 
would have to analyze the risk aid 
the product more thoroughly than 
the domestic underwriter, simply 
because he has fewer guides. The 
English underwriter usually requires 
a prospective risk to complete a pro- 
posal (application) setting forth the 
details of the risk and providing a 
basis for the contract of insurance. 

The general practice in the British 
market is to modify the General 
Third Party Liability policy (not a 
standard form) to include products 
coverage. The usual third party lia- 
bility policy in England is a schedule 
form. The common territorial defi- 
nition is Great Britain and Ireland. 
The following is an example of a 
products liability endorsement at- 


tached to an English third party 
liability policy : 

“Notwithstanding anything con- 
tained herein to the contrary this 
Policy is effective in respect of this 
memorandum as from lst October, 
1959 and extended thereby, subject 
to its terms, exceptions and condi- 
tions to indemnify the Insured in 
respect of accidents as within de- 
scribed due or alleged to be due to 
(1) the action of 

(a) any product or wrongly de- 
scribed product manufactured and 
sold or supplied by the Insured in 
the Business 

(b) anything contained or alleged 
to be contained in such product 

(2) Defects in the containers of such 
product 

Provided always that the liability of 
the Policy under this extension of 
the Policy shall not exceed £17,850 
in resepect of any one accident or 
£53,550 any one Period of Insurance 
in addition to costs and expenses as 
within defined. 

It is understood and agreed that the 
Company is not liable to pay the 
first £100 of any claim being the 
subject of indemnity under this ex- 
tension. 

The expression claim shall be held 
to include a series of claims arising 
out of one event.” 


No Standard Forms 


As one might expect, there are no 
standard products liability forms in 
the civil code countries of western 
Europe. It would be necessary, 
therefore, in both France and Italy 
to prepare a manuscript endorsement 
for attachment to the basic third 
party liability policy. These endorse- 
ments are really no more than state- 
ments of intent. The basic third 
party liability policy in these areas 
is specifically based on the civil code 
(usually the numbers of the applica- 
ble articles of the code are cited in 
the policy conditions). As stated 
above, there are no civil codes re- 
lating specifically to product liability. 

In both France and Italy most of 
the underwriting information would 
be obtained through the local broker. 
The European insurance companies 
do not, as a rule, have large service 
staffs. The brokers, who are in many 
respects similar to policy writing 
general agents, do much of the “leg 
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work.” There are, of course, some 
company inspectors available. Rating 
in France and Italy (as in most of 
Europe) is on a strictly judgment 
basis. There are no manuals or bu- 
reaus controlling or co-ordinating 
this class of business. 


Tentative Conclusion 


The field of product liability is, 
indeed, very unsettled. In the United 
States, England and western Europe 
there is a strong trend toward in- 
creasing the scope of the manufac- 
turer’s liability. This field should be 
studied continuous and new forms 
developed to meet the new needs. 

An underwriter must, for the 
present, approach this business pes- 
simistically ; that is, he must under- 
write and rate products risks with 
the knowledge that claims will arise 
and judgments will be returned 
against the manufacturer. 
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Ass’n Notes 


American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: Gordon M. 
Gibson, formerly with Liberty Mutual 
Ins. Co., has been named casualty loss 
superintendent and will be responsible for 
settling casualiy claims worldwide. 

Belgium has admitted United States 
Fire Ins. Co. for operations. U. S. Fire 
will be handled as a direct writing com- 
pany by the Brussels branch office which 
is directed by manager Povel 

James M. Davis, who was assistant man- 
ager of Japan, has been appointed man- 
ager of branch office in Okinawa 


Re ne 


American Mutual Alliance: Clayton G. 
Smith, previously senior assistant manager 
of automobile div. of National Bureau of 
Casualty Undrs., New York City, has been 
appointed to head the new western office 
in Denver, Colo. The present western 
office at San Francisco will become the 
Pacific Coast office. 


Arizona Ins. Claimsmen's Ass'n: Is the 
new name given Casualty Adjusters Asso- 
ciation of Phoenix in order that member- 
ship could embrace the entire state. Of- 
ficers elected are: President, B. G. Red- 
mon (Hartford Accident); vice president, 
James A. Tucker (State Farm); Secretary, 
Martin Carey (Transport Indemnity); and 
treasurer, Robert ( Spring- 
field-Monarch). 


Bowerman 


Baltimore 
1961 


Elects 
Bertie 


Ins. Adjusters Ass'n: 
officers: President, Harry 


YOUR, ndependent 
Insurance AGENT 


“senves/ You fiest 


(Cummings-Bertier Co.); vice president, 
Sheldon D. Bosely (America Fore Group); 
secretary, Paul J. Green (Calvert Fire); 
and treasurer, Charles W. Russo (Ameri- 
can Ins. Group). 


Conf. of Special Risk Undrs.: J. 4. Neill, 
America Fore Loyalty Group, was elected 
chairman and John B. Cook, St. Paul Fire, 
elected secretary. 


Detroit Casualty Undrs. Ass'n: Officers 
elected: President, Owen C. Murray (Citi- 
zens Mutual Auto); vice president, Don- 
ald W. Sandberg (Wolverine Ins.); secre- 
tary, Walter Masinick (Michigan Mutual 
Liab.); and treasurer, Frank M. Huxley 
(Detroit Auto). 


Field Club of West Va.: Amended its 
Constitution to admit casualty insurance 
field representatives and changed its name 
to West Virginia Insurance Ass'n. Chester 
C. Eaton, Jr., (New Hampshire Group) 
was elected president succeeding Parker 
H. Brady (Home of N. Y. Group). E. Car- 
rell Douglass (St. Paul-Mercury Group) 
was elected vice president and Donald b. 
Hansen (America Fore Loyalty Group) 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


General Adjustment Bureau: William M. 
Whitsell, Jr., has been named general ad- 
juster at eastern dept. office and wili 
devote his attention to Group i Controlled 
Losses as well as supervision of blasting 


claims and recovery matters at the de- 


partmental level. 


REACE 


for 


HIGHER 
PROFITS 


Go “ALL-LINE” with the 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD 
GROUP 


IF YOU HAVE MORE. . 
YOU GET MORE! 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD FIRE & MARINE CO. 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
RAYMOND E. BUCK 


PRESIDENT & CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


A new branch office has been established 
at Dover, Del., with Charles E. Hubbert 
as manager. 


Insurance Council of Syracuse: This 
new organization has been formed as the 
result of the merger of Casualty & Surety 
Club of Syracuse and Insurance Field 
Club of Syracuse. Officers elected were: 
President, Gerald 4. Heidler (Maryland 
Casualty); Ist vice president, David 
Tobin, Jr., (Security-Conn. Ins. Co.); 2nd 
vice president, Harold T. Williams 
(U.S.F. & G.); treasurer, Harvie D. Manss 
(Hartford Group); and secretary, George 
F. Christie (American Surety Co.). 


National Ass'n of Independent Ins. Ad- 
justers: New membership has _ been 
granted to Allan & Cook, Eugene, Ore.; 
Fives Adjustment Service, Bozeman, 
Mont.; and Frost & Hansen, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; H. T. Dahl & Co., Chicago, 
which is under new management, will 
continue as a member firm. 


National Ass'n of Mutual ins. Agents: 
Nicholas J. Matthews, previously with 
General Electric Co., has been appointed 
director of services. 


National Automobile Theft Bureau: /0- 
seph W. Pennock (Motors Ins. Corp.) was 
elected treasurer. Ray M. King has been 
appointed secretary to replace Charles S. 
Black, retired. 


National Bureau of Casualty Undrs.: 
Associate actuary Richard Lino has been 
promoted to manager of actuarial div. and 
Nicholas F. Miller, Jr., advanced to as- 
sistant actuary. 


Society of CPCU: Fort Worth Chapter 
officers: President, Frank G. Dunham, Jr. 
(Millers Mutual Fire of Texas); vice pres- 
ident, William H. Harrison (Paul Rath- 
geber & Co.); and secretary-treasurer, 
Louis E. Newton (American Ins. Co.). 

Alamo Chapter elects officers: President, 
John G. Santikos (United Services Auto. 
Ass'n); vice president, Bob Bryson (Royal- 
Globe Group); and secretary, Mrs. Lola 
Ladd (Piper Stiles & Ladd Agency). 

Officers elected by new Central Illinois 
Chapter: President, Steven M. Mortenson 
(manager, Standard Accident); vice presi- 
dent, Kenneth L. Schroeder (treasurer, 
State Farm Fire); secretary, Campbell K. 
Evans (agent, Aetna Casualty); and treas- 
urer, Nathaniel R. Evans (bond manager, 
Aetna Casualty). 


Surety Ass'n of New Orleans: Officers 
elected: President, John A. Lamb (bond 
supt., Hartford Accident); vice president, 
Richard B. Klingler (bond manager, Mary- 
land Casualty); and secretary-treasurer, 
Ralph E. Burt (bond manager, Aetna Cas- 
ualty). 


Transportation 
Ralph E. 
manager, 
Ins. Co., 
assistant. 


Ins. Rating Bureau: 
Ferguson, formerly assistant 
Chicago marine dept., Home 
has been appointed executive 


Tri State Mutual Agents Ass'n: Has ob- 
tained the services of Kenneth L. Black- 
stone as executive secretary. 


Western Mass. Field Club: Elects officers: 
President, Arthur N. Yeates (Boston 
Group); vice president, Roland Drew 
(New Hampshire Fire); secretary, Daniel 
Flynn (Providence-Washington Ins.); and 
treasurer, Alfred Arenius (Springfield- 
Monarch Ins.). 
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WE NEVER GOT A HiT... 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO, A. P, RELEASE 


YET WE “ASSURED” THE SERIES FOR PIRATE FANS 


Pittsburgh, October 13. So far, the Bucs and Yanks have 
split . . . three games apiece. Now it’s the last of the ninth 
in the final game ... tie score. After 62-and-a-half nerve- 
shredding innings—until Pirate Bill Mazeroski’s fence- 
clearing blast—the outcome of the 1960 World Series 
remained in doubt. 

But never in doubt was the fact that every Pittsburgh 
fan who’d been mailed a World Series ticket would get a 


chance to see his game—if it were played. Pirate manage- 
ment and the specialists at National Union Insurance 
Companies had seen to that. Each of the thousands of 
mailings of World Series ducats was covered by a specially 
designed National Union policy. 

This package was created and sold by an Independent 
Agent ... typical of the outstanding professionals who 
prepare and service America’s finest insurance. 


National Union Insurance Companies (_* 


YOUR fF adepeedres 


Pittsburgh, Pa. \-72" 


— 


Casualty + Fire + Inland Marine » Ocean Marine 





New Marketing—from page 3! 


from just selling wants to selling 
creatively to the needs of clientele, 
and most important, it represented 
professional service. 

The recent introduction of a con- 
tinuous Homeowners policy with 
merit rating, also calls for some up- 
to-date thinking. This refinement 
in the personal lines package policy 
is designed to place the business in 
an unassailable position 


Iree 


from 
the sniping of price competition, 
secured by professional agency 
The 
professional agency organization can 
offer more value for the money with 
a direct billed, continuous form of 


protection, which by its particular 


counsel and claims assistance. 


design, assures the producer more 
time for professional sales and serv- 
ice 


The industry is now turning its 


talents and accumulated experience 
to the even more complicated area of 
commercial multiple line—firmly 
committed to the concept that pack- 
ages offer the best value to the cus- 
tomer, the best opportunity to the 


producer, and the best future for an 
insurance company. We can foresee 
the day when total package premi- 
ums will dwarf the premiums for 
separate contracts. Already my com- 
pany has introduced four—each 
combining essential physical damage 
coverage with third party liability. 
The immediate success of these poli- 
cies attests to the inherent demand 
from insureds—as well as the sound 
judgment of the agents and the brok- 
ers who recognize this important 
trend. 

The multiple line contract imposes 
complexities on company contracts 
and rating plans in order to simplify 
the product for producers and con- 
sumers. Acknowledging the para- 
mount importance of simplicity, con- 
venience, and economy, in satisfying 
buying tastes, the function of the 
commercial multiple line marketing 
team is to tap the leading profitable 
markets where there is potential in- 
terest in tailored protection to fit 
modern day needs. 

We must plan our markets on the 
basis of dynamic growth and profit 


possibilities. We must direct our 


attention to enterprises that are 
keyed to important elements of an 
expanding economy, new and revital- 
ized service, commercial and indus- 
trial operations satisfying America’s 
tastes for living, 1970 style—busi- 
ness classes that represent prime 
targets for the mass distribution of 
packaged insurance protection. Mo- 
tels, apartment houses, and funeral 
directors are now being served. Of- 
fice buildings will be next, with 
churches, schools, fraternal and so- 
cial organizations and hospitals to 
follow shortly. 


Best Weapon 


The multiple line, one stop ap- 
proach is the finest weapon against 
competition. The more needs the 
agent can satisfy, the more value his 
sales service will represent. In the 
face of comprehensive insurance pro- 
tection programming, price loses 
and complete protection makes the 
account less vulnerable to attack. 

That there will be an attack, we 
can be sure. This business will be 
sought as vigorously by direct writ- 


The fairness and understanding of a Company’s business decisions 
form the foundation on which its character is based. 


Decisions reached by the Boston Group’s 69 Local Offices in their 
daily business relationships with more than 7,000 Independent 
Agents in the United States and Canada continue to increase the 
stature of one of the finest Company characters in the industry. 





ers as automobile is today. Only 
a highly competitive product will re- 
tain a fair share of the market. Con- 
venience, simplicity, and economy 
will open the door—salesmanship 
and service will make the sale. 

In discussing the subject of creat- 
ing competition—it is not enough 
to talk of procedures and products, 
not when the key to business success 
is inseparately a matter of customers 
and their problems. It is the person- 
to-person factor that is the focal 
point of procedure and product pro- 
gress. Competition is centered in 
the sale. 

A business dominated by market- 
ing manpower, agency or company, 
which places security above progress 
and expansion is likely to be only 
mildly competitive. The new com- 
petition has succeeded because the 
competitors filled a vacuum—not be- 
cause they had a better product or 
better producers. Certainly their 
representatives were more 
They succeeded in 


eager. 
creating 
brand consciousness, stressing the 


also 


value of their product—which is 
even more important than price. 


They also proved a point. Consumers 
are not going to seek an agent when 
they want coverage. They must be 
sold before they get in the buying 
mood, or as a purchaser, they may 
shop for price alone. 

A recent survey by Life magazine 
provides a glimpse of the personal 
insurance buyer’s evaluation of cur- 
rent insurance sales effort. 79% re- 
ported that on the occasion of their 
last purchase of a policy, they had 
initiated the contact with an agent; 
50% had made no such contact in 
the last three years; 45% had not 
been approached by an agent in the 
last three years ; 25% had never been 
contacted by an independent agent 
at any time. And as for the handling 
of renewals—these same buyers re- 
ported that companies automatically 
renewed 30% of the time, the agent 
automatically renewed 54% of the 
time, they personally took some ac- 
tion in ordering renewals themselves 
16% of the time. 

What’s wrong with being a sales- 
man? Creative selling—selling to 
needs rather than wants—is a pro- 
fessional challenge that requires a 
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high degree of talent even in the 
mass market of personal insurance 
protection. Stimulating people to 
take important action which they are 
prone to postpone can hardly be 
deemed the work of a clerk or a 
vendor—not as long as the purpose 
is an idealistic one. 

The sale of a good package policy 
can certainly meet professional stand- 
ards set by the buyer as to what he 
expects in the way of more value 
for the money from the insurance 
salesman. Under the circumstances, 
I think that the title salesman, 
and/or insurance counselor can 
properly be used synonymously. I 
think it is particularly justified in the 
area of personal insurance—because 
to me, adjusting the variable scope 
of standardized coverages to fill a 
buyer’s need requires creative sell- 
ing—a professional sales job worthy 
of the respect of buyers and the 
support of the insurance industry. 

The personal lines customer has 
also identified for us his own evalu- 
ation of what he expects in the way 
of service above and beyond the pre- 


Continued on the next page} 
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New Marketing—Continued 


requisite simplicity, convenience, and 
economy. Consider the service atti- 
tude of today’s personal insurance 
buyer. Even among those aware of 
price differences between companies 
—the difference is not attributed to 
any diminution of service, for after 
cost, the most important considera- 
tion in determining what company 
he buys from is speed and fairness 
in claims settlement—a service that 
is assumed by both agency customers 
and direct writer customers. Thus 
the primary measure of personal 
service is applied at the time of 
where fairness of the claims 
settlement is determined by the 
quality of the carrier. This is con- 
firmed by the previously mentioned 
survey, which disclosed that personal 
service rated as only the third most 
important consideration as to why a 
buyer selects a particular source of 
insurance, 

This certainly suggests an avenue 
for effective competition—through 
selling the fair claims settlement 
reputation of insurance carriers— 
consumer education on what good 
stock insurance companies have been 
doing for years in the handling of 
claims. 


loss, 


Sales Talent 


Certainly that’s an important part 
of any answer to the marketing 
challenge. But—is there enough 
talent to reach the market? 
That question requires both quanti- 
tative and qualitative consideration. 
On the quantitative side, a survey 
recently disclosed that the average 
agent spent less than 50% of his 
time outside the office making sales 
calls. Only 32% of the agencies 
had men under 35 soliciting insur- 
ance, 62% had no producers under 
35. These observations are repre- 
sentative of the problem. 

Product knowledge and organiza- 
tion are not enough. The quality 
of creative selling depends on how 
much the salesman knows about the 
buyer and his problems. With liter- 
ally hundreds of salesmen calling on 
business accounts, all of them well 
equipped with knowledge of product 
—the creative salesman alone will 
distinguish himself—by his persist- 
ent effort and organized thinking, 


sales 


his understanding of why a customer 
buys, his approach to every prob- 
lem as a sales opportunity, his will- 
ingness to risk a new selling ap- 
proach, his knowledge of the 
competition, and his ability to trans- 
late product features into customer 
benefits. 

Looking back over the last fifteen 
years, one can realize how much 
opportunity, change, crisis and con- 
troversy can be packed into a rela- 
tively short period. Those have also 
been years exemplified by startling 
advances in science, technology, 
medicine and merchandising. 

There are those who saw the new 
trends and profited from them— 
some were a little late—and some 
never changed at all. Now we can 
look ahead to the next fifteen years 
and ask “will opportunity knock 
again?” 

The answer is “yes,” only louder. 
By 1975 the population will be over 
230,000,000, gross national product 
will be near a trillion dollars, indi- 
vidual incomes will be up 50%—and 
with it one of the biggest booms will 
be in the service industries—finance, 
real estate, and insurance 
them. Recognition of 


among 
opportunity 
It takes vi- 
sion, energy, and equipment to grasp 
opportunity, to grow profitably. 
Critical times of change require us 
to be open minded about change it- 
self. The fundamental relationship 
between agency and company will 
not change because new methods are 
brought to bear on our functions, 
Business practice may change, but 
business ethics will be uniquely im- 
portant as ever. 


doesn’t insure success. 


HEADS AFIA 


JAMES F. CRAFTS, president of The 
Fund Insurance Companies, has 
been elected chairman of the board 
of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association. Mr. Crafts, who has 
been a vice chairman of the Associa- 
tion, succeeds Kenneth E. Black, 
president of The Home Insurance 
Company. Kenneth B. Hatch, presi- 
dent of the Reliance Insurance Com- 
pany, and William E. Newcomb, 
chairman of the board and president 
of the Great American Insurance 
Company have been elected vice 
chairmen of the AFIA. 
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FORGING THE TOOLS OF SUCCESS . . . The job of the insurance agent is to sell his product 


and service it. It’s that simple... and that complicated. To be a successful agent he must know his 
job well. 


The Travelers was one of the first to recognize the important part education could play in developing 
successful agents. In 1903 the Company offered career training programs to its representatives—the 
first insurance company in America to do so. 


Since then more than 30,000 agents have forged the tools of success through Travelers training programs. 


Today in a modern, functional, three-story Education Center, The Travelers continues to meet the 
training needs of its contract agents. 


Outstanding instructors—men with successful field experience—conduct courses in Life, Accident and 
Health; Casualty, Fidelity, Surety, Fire & Marine; and Group. Classes are kept small so agents may 
receive maximum individual attention. 


While attending the Education Center, salesmen from all over the country stay at Denniston Hall, 
ideal quarters for study, rest, and a beneficial exchange of ideas. 


For more information about The Travelers training programs, that broaden agents’ knowledge and 
lead to more successful careers, write The Travelers Office or General Agency nearest you. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies “svwecrcur 
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Time for Action—from page |8 
the proposals, for use at the hearing 
held by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Photo copies of these exhibits, 
along with news releases, were de- 
livered in person to editors of all of 
the papers in the state by represen- 
tatives of the state agents association, 
working in cooperation with [.1.1. 
When important 
made in the California Assigned 
Risk Plan, the I.I.I. Regional Office 
developed and published, for the use 


changes were 


of member companies, a leaflet ex- 
plaining the changes which could be 
sent to each assigned 
holder. 


When 


risk pe icy - 


windstorms hit in Okla- 


homa the catastrophe committee of 


the fieldmen’s organization, working 
with the Regional Director of I.1.I., 
saw that the press was fully informed 
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about the insurance industry’s ef- 
forts to handle claims promptly. 

And when Donna, the blustery 
damsel, visited Florida and the sea- 
board, I.I.I. representatives were on 
the scene immediately to assist the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers and other stock company organ- 
izations in informing the public how 
to go about the job of reporting their 
insurance losses as well as protecting 
and repairing their properties. Coun- 
trywide, the story was told how stock 
insurance companies were serving to 
“ase suffering and hardship in such 
a disaster. 

Nor is this any more than a frag- 
mentary record of action taken by 
I.1.I. in the early months of its ex- 
istence. Much more has been ac- 
complished than there is space to 
report. I hope, however, that I have 
indicated our forward movement. 
The time for action has come and 
we are taking action in every quarter. 
Our industry is speaking up and 
fighting back, at last. 

The ancient Chinese philosopher, 
Lao Tse, once said that “a journey 
of a thousand miles begins with one 
step.” The journey that lies ahead 
of I.I.I. is indeed a long journey; 
we of the insurance industry are a 
thousand miles away from the com- 
plete public understanding and the 
public support that our business so 
fully deserves. But we have taken 
that all-important first step, and a 
few more besides. We are on the 
way to our goal with the help of this 
new, but increasingly important, in- 
dustry aid. 


Historical Background 


The concept of I.1.I. goes back 
some years. Many of us were around 
to watch the beginnings of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance twenty-one 
years ago, and to view its progress 
and its achievements over the years 
of its existence. Four or five years 
ago we saw the establishment of a 
similar public relations agency for 
the health insurance  field—the 
Health Insurance Institute. About 
two years ago a number of officials 
of companies engaged in the fields 
of property and casualty insurance 
came to the conclusion that the time 
was ripe for the establishment of an 
Institute to serve as the voice and 


the public relations arm of this great 
segment of the insurance business. 

Preliminary discussions led to the 
decision that the Institute could best 
be initiated by bringing together— 
and then building upon—the varied 
and scattered public relations and 
public information activities carried 
on by several associations represent- 
ing the stock fire and casualty com- 
panies. 

By August of 1959 eight associa- 
tions were agreed upon becoming 
charter members of the Institute— 
they included: Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, Inland 
Marine Insurance Bureau, Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association, 
Inter-Regional Insurance Confer- 
ence, National Automobile Under- 
writers Association, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
and Surety Association of America. 


Ultimate Supporters 


These organizations, in turn, rep- 
resent more than 300 stock insur- 
ance companies operating through 
the American agency system. Thus, 
these 300 companies are the ultimate 
supporters of the Institute, and it is 
intended that they be the ultimate 
beneficiaries of its activities, to- 
gether with the producers who rep- 
resent them. 

In adopting the constitution of the 
Institute, the eight supporting or- 
ganizations also subscribed to a re- 
port outlining the purposes and 
functions of the Institute. The report 
recommended : “That the Insurance 
Information Institute shall have, on 
behalf of its supporting organiza- 
tions, jurisdiction of public relations 
matters for all lines of insurance, 
other than accident and health and 
life insurance, such as casualty, fidel- 
ity, automobile, fire, inland marine, 
surety and any combination thereof. 
. . . The Institute shall be charged 
with determining those areas of pub- 
lic understanding most needful of 
attention, both immediate and long 
range, and with recommending those 
public relations devices best suited 
to the accomplishment of each ob- 
jective.” 

In carrying out this program, the 
Report recommended among other 
things that the Institute shall : 
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“ 


a) Handle publicity in connection 
with rating information for the rat- 
ing bureaus of which its subscriber 
companies are members. 

b) Concentrate on building good 
will, acceptance and understanding 
for the insurance business, rather 
than engaging in narrow activities, 
such as those designed to convince 
the public of the advantages of cov- 
erages. 

c) Function through and coordinate 
the activities of such regional and 
state offices 
necessary. 


as are determined to be 


d) Refrain from lobbying activities. 
e) When the interests of the insur- 
ance business as a whole can best be 
served by so doing, cooperate with 
other insurance organizations. 

f) Counsel with management of 
companies, rating bureaus, insurance 
trade and with com- 
pany representatives to improye 
public understanding for and accept- 
ance of the insurance business. 

g) Serve as a clearing-house of facts 
and figures of public interest about 
the insurance business, other than 
life.” 


associations, 


Activities Begun 


With the employment of a general 


manager, and the assignment of staff 
members from the supporting organ- 
izations to the new one, the Insur- 
ance Information Institute became 
an operating entity on February 1, 
of last year. It has its headquarters 
in New York, in the heart of the 
insurance district in lower Manhat- 
tan, and it has four regional offices 
located in Chicago, San Francisco, 
Oklahoma City and Atlanta. 

It has now been working on behalf 
of our business for one year. In ad- 
dition to the particular problems on 
which it has acted, I.I.I. has held a 
series of five regional conferences 
for representatives of the fire and 
casualty fieldmen’s organizations in 
order to win their support and en- 
courage their activity at the grass 
roots. We have held, also, confer- 
ences with representatives of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, with the adjusters’ organiza- 
tions at the national level and with 
the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents, in order to cor- 
relate our efforts with those who are 
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DECEMBER 31, 1960 


74 — = 


Cash in Banks 


U.S. Government Bonds. . . ; 
State, County and edie Bonds . 


Other Bonds . 
Stocks*. . 
Real Estate 


Agents’ Balances Receivable 
Premium Notes Receivable . 


Accrued Interest 
Other Assets . 


Total Admitted Aceets . ou : 


. $ 2,562,537.22 
2,791,880.26 
15,235,432.30 
613,321.68 
19,581,812.00 
1,941,741.59 
8,497,611.45 
2,119,044.65 
164,917.54 
119,919.71 


. $53,628,218.40 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Claims . 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for Taxes . 


. $ 9,838,623.70 
27,993,431.58 


Reserve for Contingencies . 
Other Reserves and Liabilities . 


Capital . 
Surplus. 
Total . 


POLICYHOLDERS'’ 


SURPLUS 


December 31, 1960 
December 31, 1959 $15,153,889.76 


10, ‘909, 128.21 
. $5,520218.40 


$14,409,128.21 


* Includes investment of $3,078,634.00 in stock of Security 
National Insurance Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary. 


TRINITY 


in daily contact with the public in 
behalf of the insurance industry. 
We are deeply aware of the fact 
that the mere existence of I.I.I. will 
not solve our immediate and long 
range problems with the public. The 
solution must come from the indi- 
vidual effort of every branch of the 
insurance business—from the agents’ 
sale of the proper contract on 
through to the equitable adjustment 
of losses. It probably would be more 


S d 4 


N COMPANY 


correct to say that the member asso- 
ciations of I.I.I. and the companies 
they represent expect I.1.1. to develop 
and administer a complete program 
of communications which will re- 
quire the participation of producers, 
companies, employees, field person- 
nel, adjusters and the press, to the 
end that the composite image of in- 
surance will be properly presented 
to the public. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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THE WORLD IS YOUR MARKET 


YES, it’s a small world...when you let S&T help you. That’s because 
we provide both domestic and world-wide facilities for special and unusual 
coverages. With our extensive connections, we can bring you fast and 
accurate information. YES, S&T is your convenient, single source 
offering the most complete market for special covers on the face of the 
earth. @ YES, our nine nationwide offices provide producers with a 
world of friendly, efficient service. 
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Time for Action—Continued 


Rapid changes are taking place in 
this business of ours and in the mar- 
keting of it; changes brought about 
by competitive reasons and other- 
wise. In this period we hope that In- 
surance Information Institute can 
serve a corollary purpose, that of be- 
ing a means of communication within 
the industry as well as for it. There 
should be little, if any, differences or 
controversy as to the need for im- 
proved understanding and relations 
with the public we have in common, 

Of course, it is difficult to be ob- 
jective about I.I.I. when one has 
been closely connected with its 
founding and its development as I 
have. But for whatever it may be 
worth, we are gratified with what 
has been accomplished to date. We 
have accomplished in the first year 
what would have been expected to 
take much longer. This does not 
mean that we are going to rest on 
our laurels. Whatever has been done 
so far is but a drop in the proverbial 
bucket, and we shall not relax our 
efforts. 

In addition to “putting out fires” 
such as those cited earlier—and such 
activity no doubt will always con- 
front us—there is the pressing need 
for long range programming in the 
areas of public education, motivation 
and understanding. In order that 
favorable public attitudes may be 
molded in the years ahead, a sound 
factual and sustained program must 
be planned and implemented, as well 
as attention paid to over-all public 
relations concepts and _ problems. 
I.1.1. is already deeply engrossed in 
this work and will hope to contribute 
importantly in this area at an early 
date. 


Public Relations 


There can be no argument, it 
seems to me, about the fact that good 
public relations for any business has 
its basis in a sound product, good 
service, and equitable dealings with 
the public. The public relations of 
any business is never any better than 
is merited by its products and its 
services. In a recent article in 
Business Week magazine, Charles 
Moore, Ford Motor Company offi- 
cial, was quoted as saying : “A public 
relations man can define a company’s 
character and if necessary defend it, 
but he cannot create or bestow a 
character that isn’t there.” 





In this respect, we in the insurance 
business are fortunate. The product 
we have is sound, dependable, and 
fills a vital public need. The product 
is supplemented by the excellent per- 
sonal service to the customer pro- 
vided by the independent agent. In 
addition, beyond the benefits pro- 
vided by the contract itself, our busi- 
ness supports many public service 
efforts in the fields of fire prevention, 
accident prevention and physical re- 
habilitation. Through the insuring 
of credit and the investment of funds 
entrusted to us, we contribute to the 
growth and stability of our national 
economy. Over-all, insurance is one 
of the great contributing factors to 
a sense of well-being, a way of life 
which permits full enjoyment of daily 
pursuits because concerns for the 
transferable hazards have been re- 
moved from the shoulders of the 
individual. 

Indeed, the business of property 
and casualty insurance has a charac- 
ter of high integrity and worth; we 
have, therefore, the firmest kind of 
foundation for a successful public 
relations program. 


Powerful Army 


We have another invaluable asset, 
too. There are more than three- 
quarters of a million people who 
work in our field of insurance. Prop- 
erly informed and motivated, they 
can become a powerful public rela- 
tions army, strategically placed in 
every city, town and hamlet across 
the face of this rich land of ours. 
It shall be one of the goals of 1.1.1. 
to assist in the education of this 
important group. 

It is necessary to do more than in- 
form these people—I would hope 
that we could transform them, so 
that they will have a vibrant sense 
of being part of a profession which 
provides an essential social and per- 
sonal service, the successful perform- 
ance of which should give all of us 
a sincere feeling of personal satisfac- 
tion. We are indeed a part of a vast 
humanistic enterprise that is built 
around the concept of service to 
people. 

We must, however, admit to a 
feeling of distress when we realize 
how meanly our business is abused 
from time to time by those with self- 

(Continued on the next page} 
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YOU GET ALL 


FIRE © CASUALTY 
LIFE © HOSPITALIZATION 
ACCIDENT and HEALTH © GROUP 


For many years Superior Insurance Com- 
pany and Sentinel Indemnity Company 
have made available Multiple Line Fire 
and Casualty facilities to agents. 

Now, our affiliation with Great Southern 
Life Insurance Company enables the 
Group to add Life, Hospitalization, Acci- 
dent and Health and Group Insurance 
...to provide really 
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SUPPORT 


Insurance is only as good as the agent who sells it. That is why 
you will find yourself the featured partner in Harleysville’s 
planned promotion. We support you with regular advertise- 
ments like the above in your local papers and supply you with 
literature as comprehensive as our portfolio of coverages. 
Interested? Then get in touch with this highly organized, 
progressive underwriter today. 
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Time for Action—Continued 


We are at- 
when 

four most 
lost money 


ish or spurious motives. 
tacked as profiteers, 
in three of the 
years we have 


actually 
recent 
on our 
underwritings. 

Again, on the one hand, we are 
accused of driving up the costs of 
insurance by being too lenient in the 
payment of claims; while, on the 
other hand, we are accused of creat- 
ing unnecessary litigation and con 
tributing to court congestion by con- 
testing unreasonable claims. 


No Basis in Fact 


These malicious allegations have 
no basis in fact. They will die if in- 
surance people everywhere under- 
take to spread the truth. The truth is 
simple: No other business in our 
country is more essential to the 
preservation of our economic system 
and the growth and progress of our 
economy; our profits are marginal 
to the point of being inadequate; 
our prices are 
that we obtain 


so strictly regulated 
increases in rates, 


generally speaking, only when they 
are long overdue, in the face of rising 
claims and costs. 

The truth is that competition 
serves to hold down rates, and it 
encourages us to offer more coverage 
for less cost—we meet just claims 
and obligations promptly and fully, 
while resisting the payment of 
claims that are fraudulent or padded. 
The truth is that we spend millions 
of dollars investigating attempts to 
defraud us and our honest policy- 
holders. 

The truth is that we spend many 
more millions to encourage highway 
safety, fire-resistant construction, fire 
prevention, and the physical rehabili- 
tation of individuals. We are a $17 
billion industry—one of the nation’s 
economic giants—but we are a giant 
who uses his power wisely and in 
the interest of people. Our size is 
testimony to the importance of our 
service, 

It is time for these truths to be 
told ; a time for action and of action. 
To this vital task, Insurance Infor- 
mation Insiitute will devote its full 
energies and we earnestly urge your 
assistance and support. 


AUTOMATED BOOKKEEPING 


SincE 1959, under the auspices of 
the Mutual Agents Association, the 
independent agent has been able to 
take advantage of a modern, fully 
automated bookkeeping system. 
While automation was first thought 
uneconomical and impractical for 
the small operation, Electronic Ac- 
counting Service Extension, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of M.A.A., 
is now providing fully automated 
bookkeeping te its 34 subscribers at 
a cost less than that of a part-time 
bookkeeper. Initially the system 
was designed to provide the follow- 
ing reports : 
1. A balanced accounts receivable. 
2. A monthly statement for each 
insured. 
3. A cash receipt and cash disburse- 
ment journal. 
4. Current accounts prepared by 
— and company. 

A profit and loss statement and 
a a balance sheet. 

Additional services now include a 
premium and return premium list- 
ing providing a chronological report 
of monthly invoice activity. 
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RESPONSE 


The reliability of the Insurance Carrier 
shares importance with the valor of the 
smoke eater in minimizing your clients’ 
catastrophes. The Peerless Insurance 


Company, with a portfolio of modern mul- 


tiple-line coverages in the Bond, Fire, 
Accident & Health and Casualty fields, 
bases every response on the highest 
principles of integrity...dependability 


and service. 
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FOREIGN INSURANCE MARKETS 


HARRINGTON PUTNAM 
Vice President 
American Foreign Insurance 
Association 


New York, N. Y.* 

HEN THINKING ABouT foreign 
cine one naturally makes 
comparisons and notes the differ- 
ences from the more familiar United 
States domestic forms and proce- 
dures. However, to me there is one 
factor between the two which is 
paramount and all—pervasive. It 
the greatest difficulty and 
delay to the assured, the agent/bro- 
ker, and the underwriter. This fac- 
tor is lack of information, lack of 
precise pertinent information on 
which a sound decision and the ac- 
companying prompt action can be 
taken. This problem of lack of in- 
formation can be divided into three 
main categories: a) the details of the 
risk itself; b) the assured’s insur- 
ance program to be followed; c) the 
currency and, therefore, the market 
in which the insurance is to be 
placed ; that is, a dollar contract or 
foreign currency contract. 

Frequently we are asked to bind a 
substantial amount of insurance 
against broad named perils with no 
information about the real nature 
of the property or the location other 
than it is in a given country. The 
assured may have a fine name, but 
the underwriter does not have any 
reasonably accurate idea of what 
these operations are now or expected 
to be. Besides, both Comprehensive 
General Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation require that consider- 
ation be given to servicing claims at 
the scene of operations if these are 
reasonably substantial. Without 
knowledge the underwriter is handi- 
capped and unable to do the job for 
the assured. Further, there is the 
question of compulsory foreign in- 
surance and legal requirements 
country-by-country which should be 
reviewed and analyzed so that in- 
telligent action can be planned and 


causes 


* Excerpts from an address before the Amer- 
ican Management Association. 
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taken the assured’s in- 
terest. 

When all the information on the 
assured’s side about the details of the 
risk and the general lines of the pro- 
gram have been assembled, the next 
step is to decide about the market 
and what forms and rates are avail- 
able. In general there are three 
major markets available to the 
United States insurance buyer: a. 
the Foreign market—that is, the in- 
surance companies admitted to do 
business in a particular country. b. 
the London market 
tariff companies, non-tariff compa- 
nies, and Lloyd’s, and c. the United 
States Foreign market 
of those American 


to protect 


compe sed of 


composed 
underwriting 
groups and companies specializing 
in foreign insurance plus some for- 
eign companies doing business in the 
United States which also write cer- 
tain lines from time to time. 
What the United 
States Foreign market? Originally, 
it consisted principally of the two 
foreign underwriting the 
AIU (American Un- 
derwriters) and my organization, 
AFIA (American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association), along with the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, plus occasionally some of the 
British companies. 


constitutes 


groups 


International 


However, re- 
cently there have been several new 
entrances into this foreign field from 
the domestic ranks and, though 
these new arrivals may still be lim- 
ited to operations only in certain 
foreign countries or classes of busi- 
ness, they most certainly represent 
a further expansion of the mar- 
met which the assured and _ his 
agent/broker have available to them. 


Primary Question 


As soon as conferences with the 
selected underwriters have begun, 
one of the first questions will be 
whether the contracts are to be “ad- 
mitted” or “unadmitted.” These 
two words—“admitted” or “unad- 
mitted” belong to the particular jar- 


gon of the foreign underwriter and 
mean very simply this: 

An “admitted” insurance policy is 
one that is written in the foreign 
country, on the foreign form, at for- 
eign rates, with premiums and losses 
payable in the foreign currency ; 

An “unadmitted” insurance policy 
is one that is written outside of the 
foreign country, in this case—here 
in the United States market, on a 
form negotiated directly with the un- 
derwriters, at negotiated areas, with 
premiums and losses payable in dol- 
lars. 


An "Admitted" Policy 


There are several important rea- 


sons why an “admitted” policy must 
be purchased: a) depending upon 
the country, there may be a prohibi- 
tion against the purchase of an “un- 
admitted” insurance policy. This is 
the case in Mexico and Brazil, for 
example. b) Foreign service or filing 
requirements where countries have a 
Compulsory Automobile Insurance 
Act or where Workmen’s Compen- 
sation is requested. c) Taxes—it 
may be that only “admitted” policies 
are allowed as deductible expense 
items by the foreign tax examiner. 
d) Autonomy of foreign managers 
or partners, 

On the ether hand, the reasons for 
“unadmitted” insurance are: a) 
There may be no prohibition against 
an “unadmitted” policy. This is 
generally true for the countries of 
the British Commonwealth: b) The 
contracts can be easily negotiated in 
the United States: c) The terms and 
conditions of the policy may be 
broader and more attractive to the 
buyer; d) Additions or changes can 
be made conveniently; e) Being in 
dollars, the problem of values and 
currency exchange is reduced or 
eliminated; f) There are no policy 
charges or taxes. 

I want to warn you that general 
terms, unless exactly defined, may 
cause misunderstandings. For in- 
stance, you may be told that your 

(Continued on the next page) : 
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Foreign Insurance—Continuved 


insurance has ar- 
“Fire” insurance, but that 
foreign manager may be referring to 
his type of “Fire” insurance 
unless specifically endorsed, ex- 
cludes Fire when it results from 
explosion, earthquake or windstorm! 
Similarly, an Automobile policy may 
exclude cover if, at the time of the 
accident, the driver is under the in 
fluence of liquor, or while the vehicle 
is being operated on other than a 
public road or highway. A Work- 
men’s Compensation policy may not 
cover if the accident was caused by 
the workman being assigned to a 
job or machine for which he was not 
mentally or physically 
Business Interruption, or 
Profits as it is generally known, is 
also different in that it provides in- 
demnity will be payable, subject to a 
specified number of months limita- 
tion in the policy, until the 
level of “turnover,” or 
been resumed. 


foreign 
ranged 


manager 


which, 


capable. 


Loss of 


normal 


sales, has 


There are real problems of infor- 
mation for us, the underwriters, 
when we are confronted with a rela- 


tively new country, as far as Ameri- 
can business is concerned; for ex- 
ample, the new Republics of Central 
and West Africa. The laws about 
insurance may be very general or 
make no reference to the detailed 
point in question and may still be 
awaiting some form of official inter- 
pretation or code. 

You must remember that in many 
parts of the world our United States 
preoccupation with detail and exact 
rulings in advance is regarded as 
unnecessary. Business in a foreign 
country may be quite satisfactory 
and these hypothetical questions 
which the United States insurance- 
man raises are regarded as a waste 
of time. They feel one does better 
by waiting until the situation actu- 
ally arises and then some sensible 
solution can be found. 

In noting further differences be- 
tween insurance practices encoun- 
tered overseas and those of the do- 
mestic United States market, I find 
the following, as compared with the 
majority of foreign countries, are 
peculiar to the United States: a) 
High United States Liability claims 
and, therefore, high limits for lia- 


bility policies ; b) United States type 
Boiler and Machinery insurance 
with full inspection service, although 
in some foreign areas this is now 
obtainable in limited form; c) 
United States type Surety Bonds 
for performance of construction; d) 
Comprehensive Crime covers such 
as the 3D form; e) The United 
States General Liability form is a 
much more elaborate document than 
its foreign counterpart ; f) Appraisal 
service companies—or private pub- 
lications of indices of values pre- 
pared for contractors, insurance 
companies, etc.; g) Safety engineer- 
ing service organizations. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


THE INSURANCE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
of the Insurance Federation of IIli- 
nois has been organized for the pur- 
pose of reviewing legislation affect- 
ing insurance which is introduced 
in the state legislature. Peter W. 
Freilich, manager of the Corroon and 
Reynolds group, is chairman; W. 
W. Chalmers, assistant U. S. man- 
ager of the Zurich Insurance Com- 
pany, vice chairman. 
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THE IDEAL AGENT 


GEORGE C. BUBOLZ 
Michigan Resident Manager 
Home Mutual Insurance Company 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


ELL ME WHO your friends are 
‘ae [ will tell you who you are. 
A person is known by the company 
he keeps. Tell me who the agents 
are that represent an insurance com- 
pany and I will tell you what kind 
of a company you are talking about. 
These statements are not mere words 
but express some realistic truths. 
Insurance companies today are very 
careful about their agency appoint- 
ments, and agents want a company 
that is careful in the selection of its 
agents. A company with a good 
agency plant can do more for its 
agents than a company that permits 
its strength to be wasted by agents 
who do not understand or respect 
the insurance industry. The insur- 
ance industry should not be a busi- 
ness or profession for the man who 
wants to make a fast dollar. 


Important Qualities 


I want to discuss some principles 
that I have observed in my life-long 
affiliation with the property insur- 
ance industry. Here are some quali- 
ties which companies consider im- 
portant when deciding on an agent: 
I. Important Qualities 

. Philosophy 
B. Perspective 
C. Skills 

D. Attitude 

Il. The Agent of Tomorrow 
A. Sales Performance is a 
Priority 


Top 


When I was sixteen years of age 
I traveled with my father, who was 
secretary-manager of the Home Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, and I 


noticed that in making agency ap- 
pointments he stressed the impor- 
tance of the philosophy of the agent. 
He considered the philosophy of the 
prospective agent more important 


than his insurance skills. He _ be- 
lieved that the skills of insurance 
could be taught the agent but that 
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the agent’s philosophy of life would 
be difficult to change when his pat- 
tern of thinking had been set. It was 
my observation that this philosophy 
of life carried through the agent’s 
entire life, and our relationships with 
that agent and agency were always 
pleasant and beneficial to the com- 
pany and the policyholder when the 
agent’s philosophy was such that it 
fitted into the scheme of society and 
of the community. 

Insurance companies do not look 
for geniuses to represent them. They 
look for not much better than ordi- 
nary ability, but in their selection 
they attempt to choose the best avail- 
able individuals and train them. If 
the agents have a philosophy of serv- 
ice, they have a foundation which 
will be extremely helpful in making 
their insurance career a success for 
themselves and for their companies. 
An insurance agent must realize that 
no position can long endure unless 
built upon truth and justice. He 
should not engage in a transaction 
which does not benefit all whom it 
affects. He should have a feeling for 
humanity and work with his fellow- 
men in such a way that he will elim- 
inate selfishness. A _ selfish agent 
cannot be helpful to his clients or to 
the company he represents. 


“The importance of a philosophy” 


Companies consider important the 
agent’s interest in improving him- 
self. It takes more than a college 
degree to make one an educated per- 
son. Any person who is educated 
has learned to get whatever he wants 
in life without violating the rights 
of others. Education consists, not so 
much of formal knowledge, but of 
knowledge effectively and persist- 
ently applied. Men are paid, not 
merely for what they know, but more 
particularly for what they do with 
what they know. The insurance in- 
dustry is looking for men who un- 
derstand the entire man, and men 
who understand the entire scheme 
of modern economic, political and 
social life. This understanding is 
acquired by a lifetime of learning, 
study, and reflection. A college edu- 
cation is helpful for success in the 
insurance profession, but at best it 
can only lay the foundation, which 
can be enriched during later years 
through experience through 
continued growth by conferences, 
study and exposure to the industry. 


and 


Self-Discipline 


Self-discipline is a very essential 
quality in the philosophy of life for 
an insurance agent. The agent is 
usually on his own time and he needs 
self-discipline which comes through 
self-control. Self-mastery is the hard- 
est job an agent will ever undertake. 
If he does not conquer self, he will 
be conquered by self. Some of our 
best educated agents failed because 
they were not able to discipline them- 
selves. Too many items came into 
their daily and weekly schedule 
which prevented them from carrying 
out their plans. An insurance agent 
especially must limit himself in order 
that he can carry out his work and 
assignments. He may have knowl- 
edge of his profession but he must 
accept the proposition that knowl- 
edge is power and power is responsi- 
bility. He has the responsibility to 
protect his fellowman through insur- 


(Continued on next page) 





The Ideal Agent—Continued 


ance, and self-discipline will be im- 
portant for his success. 

Companies generally have men in 
market-research who develop insur- 
ance programs to meet 
needs. An agent who is against 
change will not do well in the in 
surance industry. We cannot 
the old world for granted. 


changing 


is one thing that we can predict, it 


take 
If there 


is change. Companies need to make 
changes to meet changing needs and 
must adjust themselves to rapid 
change. Radical change in the struc- 
ture of our society is to be expected 
and we cannot simply believe that 
what exists must be ordained by 
God, 

The American agency system has 
suffered because of its unwillingness 
to adjust to changes which modern 
marketing has brought about. These 
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changes are best brought about by 
evolution—not revolution. The in- 
novation of the compact car well 
illustrates striking parallels of adap- 
tation now visible in the insurance 
business. There are weather indica- 
tors of the future climate in the 
insurance business. They indicate 
that independent agency companies 
and their competitors are well along 
in the process of borrowing tech- 
niques, procedures and basic operat- 
ing philosophies from one another. 
Insurance companies look for agents 
with a philosophy of life and this 
philosophy includes their attitudes 
toward the insurance industry and 
toward what it should do for society. 


Realistic Perspective 


Not only must an agent have a 
philosophy of life but he must have 
an intelligent approach to the insur- 
ance industry. The insurance busi- 
ness is affected by the public de- 
mands and is therefore subject to 
control by legislation and regulation, 
so that the business will be conducted 
in a manner fully compatible with 
the public interest. This policy has 
for many years been adopted and 
followed by the courts in decisions 
involving the interpretation and ap- 
plication of insurance laws, and also 
in the decisions of the courts involv- 
ing the interpretation and construc- 
tion of insurance contracts. Compa- 
nies need to look for agents who are 
willing to carry out agency responsi- 
bilities. An agent has conferred 
upon him the general authority as a 
representative of the insurer. This 
authority includes all duties and 
liabilities imposed by law, which 
necessarily include not only those 
growing out of the contract of insur- 
ance but the duties, responsibilities, 
and liabilities imposed upon insur- 
ance companies and agents by either 
the statutory law or the common 
law, independent of the provisions 
of the contract of insurance. 

The agent must have an intelligent 
approach to the insurance industry 
and to what it means to represent an 
insurance company. The agent no 
longer can operate in a simple way 
from his home at his convenience. 
He no longer can accept insurance 
monies and merge them with his 
family finances and pay when it is 
convenient. Insurance monies are 
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received in a fiduciary capacity and 
must be deposited for the payment 
of premiums due the company. 

The insurance agent must know 
what the insurance business is all 
about. He must understand that the 
main purpose of insurance is to 
further the economic advantage of 
the client. In a day when there is 
hostility toward profit, the insurance 
agent must more than ever be con- 
scious of the need to serve his fellow- 
man through the insurance agency 
field. The public needs to be edu- 
cated on the service rendered by the 
insurance industry. Ignorance has 
undoubtedly contributed to the oppo- 
sition to profit. The insurance busi- . 
ness does not need to hide the secret 
of its operations or refuse to give } 


MUNICH 
REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


the public reliable information in 
easily understood terms. Because 
growing insurance companies have 
built buildings to meet their needs 
many people believe that they have 
made unusual profits. The agent 
needs to know insurance company 
operations to be able to inform his 
clients and the public. 


Recognizing Opportunities 


To be successful in the insurance 
field one must recognize possible 
opportunities. Opportunities for ad- 
vancement in the field of insurance 
are greater than they have ever been 
in any society. Our growing popula- 
tion and our increasing recognition 
of the need for insurance in every 
facet of life is making the insurance 
industry an important business in 
American life. 

Many insurance 
business today are unaware of their 


agents in the 


responsibility to society and look 
upon the business as a temporary 
livelihood rather than a business en- 
terprise that is needed by society. 
No other business in our country is 
more essential to the preservation of 
our economic system and the growth 
and progress of our economy. 

An agent who has an intelligent 
approach to the insurance industry 
and to insurance agency operations 
has resources that will contribute to 
his success and to his happiness in 
his life’s work. It should be a pro- 
for life and not a business 
that is attempted for a short period 
of time. The requirements for gain- 
ing a foothold in the business are so 
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rigorous that a short period of serv- 
ice would prove fruitless for the 
agency as well as for the company. 

Reading insurance periodicals is 
important in the daily and weekly 
program of an insurance agent. I 
find that about three out of twenty 
monthly and weekly insurance jour 
nals will cover the field. 
the weekly insurance news as re- 
ported through conventions and 
through the press. Another is a 
national magazine of insurance which 


(one covers 


ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 


covers areas in management, sales 
and education, control, 
methods and miscellaneous. 


office 
Another 
periodical which comes weekly gives 


loss 


a banker’s view of insurance, with 
a weekly editorial by a well-informed 
insurance editor. 

Another important requirement 
for success in the insurance industry 
and for a company’s approach in an 
agency appointment is having proper 
skills for the insurance profession. 


(Continued on page 118 
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Why play guessing games when it comes to 
plant security? 

In safeguarding life, property and profits 
against fire, burglary and other hazards, 
ADT automatic protection services have 
proved their effectiveness and dependability. 


Here’s the evidence in a nutshell: 
It’s a fact—During the past ten years, ADT 
waterflow alarm service provided subscribers 


with an immunity against fire loss that aver- 
aged 99.98 per cent of protected values, 


It’s a fact — Throughout the same period, : 
subscribers to ADT burglar alarm service 
enjoyed an immunity against burglary loss 
that averaged 99.99 per cent. 


Dependability like this warrants serious con- 
sideration. Other facts about plant protec- 
tion are contained in an illustrated booklet 
that’s available (Canada and U.S. only) by 
writing to us. Better still, call the ADT 
security specialist listed in your telephone 
directory. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive Office: 


A 


NATIONWIODE 


155 Sixth Avenue, 


New York 13, N. 
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First Aid Mistakes 


| ie yoU SAW someone who had ac- 
cidentally jabbed himself with a 
nail or who was doubled up with 
the pain of poisoning or who had 
suffered a nasty burn on his arm 
would you know what to do? 


Accidental Injuries 


Far too many people wouldn't. 
Over nine million Americans were 
disabled for more than a day last 
year because of accidental injuries. 
Though first aid was required by 
nearly all these victims plus un- 
counted millions of others whose in- 
juries were less serious, ten big mis- 
takes in giving first aid are still very 
common. 

Learning to avoid these common 
first aid fallacies may one day help 
you save a life. 

1. Mistake: You can cleanse punc 
ture wounds with soap, water and 
iodine. 

Fact: Only a doctor should cleanse 
a puncture wound such as that made 
by a nail. Soap, water and iodine 
treat the the 
wound. More effective cleansing by 


merely surface of 
a doctor plus a tetanus injection to 
prevent lockjaw are advisable. 

2. Mistake : If someone has suffered 
a nasty fall, rush over and help him 
to his feet. 

Fact: If a fall victim has broken a 
bone, trying to help him up may in 
crease his injury or even kill him. 
In the case of a broken rib, for ex- 
ample, moving the victim may cause 
the rib to poke his insides like a 
driver. If the patient starts 
to get up by himself but shows severe 
pain, suggest that he remain where 
he is until a doctor arrives. 

3. Mistake: To stop bleeding in an 
arm or leg, apply a tourniquet. 
Fact: Tourniquets are very serious 
medical measures which may cause 
serious injury to an arm or leg. 


screw 
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Therefore, they should be applied 
only if the bleeding is so serious 
that the victim’s life is endangered 
If you must apply a tourniquet, use 
a flat and soft material (never any 
thing like a rope or wire) and place 
it between the wound and the heart, 
close to the wound without being 
right at its edge. Tighten it no 
more than necessary to control the 
bleeding. 


What to Do 


+. Mistake: If you burn yourself in 
the kitchen, apply butter immedi 
ately. 

Fact: You'd be better off putting the 
butter on bread and eating it. On 
a burn, butter may turn rancid and 
increase the possibility of infection 


Many physicians recommend the use 
of a non-irritating antibiotic oint 
ment. 


5. Mistake: If someone who has just 
been injured becomes unconscious, 
he has probably “passed out” from 
the pain. 

Fact : The odds are that he is actually 
in a state of shock. To treat shock, 
a very serious condition in which 
the patient’s skin becomes cool and 
pale (the patient may retain con 
sciousness ), have him lie down with 
his feet higher than his head. Loosen 
tight clothing. Place a blanket or 
coat under him, and another on top 
if weather conditions suggest it. If 
he is unconscious, place him face 


down with his head turned to one 
side. 

6. Mistake: Bandage a wound as 
SOOT, aS possible. 

‘act : Bandaging is actually the third 
step in first aid. First you should 
stop the bleeding, and second cleanse 
the wound with soap and running 
water. 

7. Mistake: If an antiseptic stings 
when applied to a burn, cut or bruise, 
it means that the disinfectant is do- 
ing its work. 

Fact: The sting actually has nothing 
to do with germ-killing. An anti- 
biotic such as Mycitracin, manufac- 
tured by The Upjohn Company, for 
example, doesn’t sting or irritate the 
skin, nor does it stain clothing—yet 
it contains three antibiotics, each of 
which is a highly efficient 
killer. 

8. Mistake: An emetic must always 


germ 


be given in cases of poisoning. 

Fact: If the patient has swallowed 
a corrosive poison (it’s probably 
corrosive if you see burns around 
his mouth) an emetic may kill him 
If he swallowed an acid poison such 
as cleaning fluid, give him milk of 
magnesia. If he swallowed an alkali 
such as ammonia, give him orange 
or lemon juice. Call the doctor as 


soon as possible. 
Common Sense Action 
9. Mistake: When a has 


stopped breathing, examine him for 
injuries 


victim 


before starting artificial 
respiration. 

Fact: Artificial respiration must be 
started at the earliest possible mo 
ment. Today many medical authori 
that mouth to mouth 
resuscitation is the preferred method 
of artificial respiration. Hold the 
victim’s and into his 


ties agree 


nose blow 
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First Aid Mistakes—Cor 


mouth at regular breathing intervals. 
Blow gently for a child, with more 
pressure for an adult. When you see 
the chest begin to rise, permit the 
patient ‘to exhale. 
10. Mistake: When 
necessary, ask yourself what a doctor 
would do, then do it. 

Fact: This is one of the most dan- 


first aid is 


gerous of all mistakes, for excessive 
first aid may be far worse than none 
at all. 
someone is injured seriously, is to 


The important thing, when 
get the help of a doctor as soon as 
possible. Sensible first aid consists 
of doing what you can—within the 
limits of your knowledge—until the 


doctor arrives. 


NUCLEAR HEARING TEST 


\N AUTOMATIC DEVICI 
hearing of personnel subjected to the 


to mass-test 


high noise levels of space age opera- 
tions has been developed by Electro 
Nuglear Sy stems (¢ orporation for the 
U. S. Navy P 


Surgery. 


eau of Medicine and 
ine complex electronic- 
\uto- 
matic Audiometer, administers tests 


tape system, called the T-2 


over a broad range of loudness levels 
to groups of 10 or more persons si- 
multaneously. The test, taking only 
12'%4 minutes, can be 


remote con- 


trolled by a single technician. 


CONSTRUCTION SAFETY 


A NEW FILM on building construc- 
tion safety, The High-Low Bid, pro- 
duced by Mutuals of 
Wausau, in cooperation the 
General Contractors Association of 
Milwaukee, 
preview treatment by representatives 
of the two organizations, recently, at 
Employers Mutuals 


Some forty contrac 


Employers 
with 


was given the sneak 


Milwaukee 
branch office. 
tors and other guests enjoyed the 
twenty-seven minute color film. 

Main purpose of the film’s produc- 
tion is to convince building contrac- 
tors that safety performance has a 
great bearing on their over-all suc- 
cess: that if accident controls are not 
firmly established, production costs 
can be so much affected that a con- 
tractor’s job bidding is no longer 
competitive. 
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NON-SKID FINISH 


A NEW ANTI-SLIP finish with a uni- 
versal application for floors, decks, 
ramps, stair treads, etc., is now be- 
ing produced by Custom Abrasive 
Products C. Called ‘Ruffin,’ it ad- 
heres strongly to wood, metal, ce- 
ment and floor tile, providing a dur- 
able, stire-grip surface for the pro- 
tection of employees, visitors and 
the general public. Ruffin is particu- 
larly recommended for surfaces 
which are exposed to the weather, or 
which are oily or slick. 


SAFETY LIGHT 


NEW SELECTO-FLASH Safety lights, 
with head-frame and translucent red 
lens molded of tough Tenite buty- 
rate plastic, are effective warning 
devices on highway, street and in- 
dustrial construction projects. The 
excellent impact and weather-resist- 
ant properties of butyrate make these 
lights particularly serviceable under 
the abuse and exposure of outdoor 
usage. The Selecto-Flash, a vast 
improvement over the old-style 
flame pot, is battery-powered 
through a transistorized circuit, has 
an adjustable flash frequency, and 
comes in either one-way, two-way, 
or multi-directional models. 


MARINE FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


RIVER, LAKE AND OCEAN-SIDE pleas- 


urecraft owners can now, at no ex- 
tra cost, enjoy the substantial safety 
and savings of durable ‘boat-life’ fire 
protection. The Fyr-Fyter Company 
has announced the marketing of a 
new, exclusive, marine fire-safety 
‘All Brass’ pressur- 
ized dry chemical portable fire ex- 
tinguisher furnished for the first 
time with a matching ‘All Brass’ 
mounting bracket. The greater dur- 
ability of rust-proof, corrosion re- 
sistant ‘All Brass’ construction as- 
sures longest possible service life for 
the extinguisher-bracket 
tion, 


twosome—an 


combina- 


The extinguisher, especially im- 
proved for marine use, is the popular 
2¥-lb. “Safety Twin” model. An 
‘All Brass’ release valve, visual pres- 
sure gauge and ‘All Brass’ shell body 
protect the important safety unit 
internally and externally against the 
effects of salt spray and 
It is charged with pat- 
ented, free-flowing, moisture repel- 
lent, heat resistant Formula H dry 
chemical powder. Compact, less than 
5 pounds in weight, equipped with 
an easy-to-use ‘grip fit’ squeeze han- 
dle, “Safety Twin” extinguisher 
can be used with complete safety and 
effectiveness by any crew member. 
It is refillable after use. Carries 
all three major approvals—Coast 
Guard, Underwriters’ and Factory 
Mutual. 


water, 
dampness. 
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SOUND ANALYZER 


A COMBINATION sound level meter | 
and analyzer designed for simplic- 
ity of operation and accuracy has| 
been developed by Rudmose Instru- | 
ments. Termed the R.A. #100 
Sound Analyzer, it is designed and 
constructed to meet the rigid re- 
quirements of the A. S. A., pro- 
vides for accurate and easy octave 
analysis of sound by non-profession- 
als and yet is said to be accurate 
enough to satisfy the requirements | 
of professional technicians as well. | 
@The analyzer is a completely| 
transistorized unit in a convenient | 
size case designed for ease in carry- 
ing. All readings are made from 
one dial, so that the designers | 
claim it is virtually impossible to} 
obtain an incorrect reading. The| 
sound pressure dial is geared to the 
attenuator so that the filter setting 
and sound pressure level setting | 
must always be related. Further- 
more, it is impossible to select an | 
octave filter without having the “C’’| 
(flat) Network automatically in the | 
amplifier circuit. These simplified | 
controls make the measurement of | 
decibels, both over-all and in specific 
octave bands, an easy and time-sav- 
ing operation. 








In addition to providing over-all 
decibel sound measurements and 
octave band analysis, the instru- 
ment is also equipped with a built- 
in acoustic and electrical calibrator. 
Another feature, an earphone coup- 
ler, permits the checking of audiom- 
eter calibrations, thus eliminating 
the need to return audiometers to 
factories or service centers. Other 
features include a fifteen foot ex- 
tension cable for a dynamic micro- 
phone and a heavy leather strap for 
carrying the unit over the shoulder 
or around the neck. Accessories, 
available at extra cost, include a 
goose-neck, tripod and one hundred 
foot extension cable. 








| FOREIGN CAR WINDSHIELD 
|... OUR SPECIALTY 


|aclean shop means | 
| @ CLEAN INSTALLATION | 





the 
service is neater! 


USE THESE ‘‘GUIDES”’ 


... when you specify an Authorized 
Neate keg TO FIND HIM FAST 


SHAT-R-PROOF Auto Glass Dealer. 


Result: your insured stay happy with , 
GUARANTEED 


AUTO GLASS SERVICE 


our Authorized Dealer’s auto glass 
service .. . and happy insured keep 
policies renewed with you. Keep 
your insured happy by always speci- 


fying an Authorized SHAT-R-PROOF 





Dealer . . . where the service is 


Find Your Nearest Dealer 
in The 


neater. 
Yellow Pages 


BEST place to REPLACE 


NOTE: Shat+-R+Proof movies and speakers avail- 
able for insurance meetings! Send me information on 
SHAT-R-PROOF movies [], and speakers []. Send me ___ 
copies of 1961 Directory of Authorized SHAT-R-PROOF 
Dealers. 


NAME 


ADDRESS_. 


CORY @ SIRT 8 


SHATTERPROOF GLASS CORPORATION 


4815 CABOT AVENUE DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN 








ANYTHING ODD? 


HAs ANYTHING Opp or unusual hap 
pened to you lately? Something 
really freakish ? Have you, for exam- 
ple, lost your dress in traffic? Has a 
house run into your car? Have any 
of you golfers shot two birdies with 
one stroke? Have you, perchance, 
swallowed a live mouse? 

The National Safety Council’s 
annual roundup of freak accidents 
has turned up not only the foregoing 
oddities, but many more. 

Miss June Sandy, a highly proper 
young lady of seventeen was riding 
her bike demurely down the crowded 
main street of highly proper Whit- 
stable, England, on a busy Saturday 
afternoon when a passing motor 
brushed against her. 
Whoosh! There went Miss Sandy’s 
dress down the street on the scooter ! 


scooter 


Hit-and-Run House 


Ted Goreau, of Hampton, S. C., 
was understandably skeptical when 
his wife explained away a dent in the 
fender of the family car by insisting 
that a house had run into it. She 
wasn’t kidding. The car was parked ; 
the house was being moved down the 
street. Those careless house-drivers ! 


Every golfer is always hoping for 


a birdie. But Buddy Graham, of 
Huntington, W. Va., got not one but 
two when his booming drive brought 
down a couple of sparrows who 
didn’t even belong to the club. 

The last thing in the world Mrs. 
Florence Hill, of Denver, planned to 
do was what she did do. Entering 
the kitchen to see why her dog was 
barking, Mrs. Hill switched on the 
light to find herself face to face with 
a mouse that seemed as startled as 
she was. She opened her mouth wide 
to scream. The mouse jumped in. 
She swallowed! Moral: Keep your 
trap shut. 

In Zealand, Mich., Richard Ma- 
chiele was in the bathtub when the 
phone rang. He hopped hastily out, 


96 


the 


slipped, cracked his shoulder, even- 
tually and painfully answered the 
insistent bell. It was a cheery insur- 
ance salesman calling to offer a jim- 
dandy home accident policy. 

When Earl Williams hopefully 
dropped his nickel in a pinball ma- 
chine in Springfield, Ohio, the ma- 
chine not only lit up but blew up. 
[It took fifteen stitches to put Wil- 
liams back together again. Firemen 
said the machine was full of fumes 
from a car battery being recharged 
nearby, and that William’s nickel 
triggered an electrical current which 
touched off the explosion. Williams 
is now pitching pennies at cracks. 

Air Marshal William MacDonald, 
commander in chief of the British 
Royal Air Force in the Middle East, 
and a crack pistol shot, lined up run- 
ners in the RAF cross-country race 
in Nicosia, Cyprus. “On your mark 

get set .” he called, then 
pulled the trigger of his pistol and 
shot himself in the foot! 

Mr. and Mrs, Jens Peter Lund, of 
I‘resno, Calif., lost a close race to the 
stork, and their baby was born in the 
family car en route to the hospital. 
lund roared into the hospital drive- 
way, leaped from the car and dashed 
into the hospital lobby at full speed. 
He dashed, alas, through a plate 
glass window he had mistaken for 
the door. 


Biggest Brushoff 


The biggest brushoff of 1959—if 
not of all time—was given to Mrs. 
Mollie Dives, of the Bronx in New 
York City. Mrs. Dives was literally 
swept off her feet by a huge sanita- 
tion department mechanical sweeper 
as she crossed the street. Like most 
brush-off victims, her pride was hurt 
worse than anything else. 

Everybody knows, of course, that 
it’s practically impossible for any 
red-blooded American boy to go 
from one room to another without 
leaping up and slapping the wall 
above the doorway. But ten-year-old 


losses 


Dick Abernathy, of Raleigh, Tenn., 
added that extra something. He 
leaped up and didn’t come down! 
His ring slipped over a screwhead 
in the classroom wall, and for a good 
two minutes the entire school looked 
up to him. 


Double Jeopardy 


Two cars collided in Petersburg, 
Va. “Names, please,” said the traf- 
fic officer. “William Ashby, 35, 
Petersburg,” replied driver of car 
No. 1. “William Ashby, 35, Peters- 
burg,” said driver of car No. 2. Their 
cars had collided, and each suffered 
a broken right arm. They were not 
related. 

Maybe they’re making these little 
cars too little. A raccoon knocked 
one off the road when they collided 
near Rhinelander, Wis., driver John 
Welch ruefully reported. And a jack- 
rabbit wrecked another little sport- 
ster in Alpine, Tex., to the dismay 
of owner Floyd Richmond. The lat- 
ter contest may not have been quite 
fair, since it was a Texas jackrabbit. 

Have you ever longed to get your 
hands on a reckless driver? Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth Talley, of Waco, Tex., 
had their chance when they saw a car 
veer off the street, careen wildly 
across a vacant lot and bang into a 
tree. They pulled the driver from 
behind the wheel, spanked him good 
and hard and put him to bed with- 
out his supper. He was their three- 
year-old son Tommy. 

The Case of the Lively Corpse 
occurred in Rome, Italy. Boarding 
an overcrowded bus in a heavy rain- 
storm, a resourceful passenger 
climbed to the roof and found a dry 
and cozy haven in a brand new cof- 
fin that was part of the bus freight 
cargo. Nearing his destination, he 
lifted the coffin lid and stuck out his 
hand just as two other passengers 
climbed to the roof. They stared, 
panicked, leaped from the moving 
bus, landed in the hospital. 
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Fire Losses 
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These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un 
insured and unreported losses. 


Month 1960 
January : $92,949,009 
February 96,782, C0 
March .... 116,365,000 
ES oss oa i 98,105,000 
May ... ; 86,940,000 
June Reh c 82,829.09) 
July , 82,998,000 
\ugust 90,037,000 
September 81,845,000 
October . 92,730.00 
November 84,340,000 
December .. 101,903,000 

TOTAI $1,107,824,000 
Losses by Years 
1951 $730,084,000 1956 $989,290,000 
1952 815,134,000 1957 1,023,190,000 
1953 864,863,000 1958 1,056,266,000 
1954 870,984,000 1959 1,047,073.000 
1955 885,218,000 1960 1,107,824,000 


Motor Vehicle 
Deaths 


Month 1958 1959 1960 
January 2.709 2790 2880 
February 2,398 2,430 2,370 
March | 2,598 2,860 2,390 
April 2,595 2,650 2,950 
May 2,937 3,110 3,330 
June 3,078 3,260 3,200 
July 3,098 3,250 3,480 
\ugust 3.550 3,510 3,460 
September 3,325 3,360 
October .. ; 3,586 3,440 
November 3,526 3,490 
December ....... 3,581 3,707 


Twelve Months .. 36,981 37,910 38,200 


Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


Accidental 
Deaths 


Eleven Months 
1960 1959 Change 
83,900 83,000 +1% 
Motor Vehicle ’ 34,540 34,150 +1% 
Other Public . 15,500 15,500 O% 
Work .... 12,700 12,600 +1% 
Home . me . 24,000 23,600 +2% 
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IT'S EASY 
TO 


CONTACT 
YOUR 

CLIENTS 
EVERY 
MONTH 

WITH 

A GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


SAFETY 
MAINTENANCE 


. . . the magazine designed for 
better safety programming 


A gift subscription to Safety Maintenance 
Magazine is an excellent monthly reminder of 
your constant concern and consideration for 
your clients’ welfare. It also provides him with 
an authoritative source of tested safety methods 
and procedures that speed production and re- 
duce costly accidents. Safety Maintenance is a 
channel of proven aids to loss prevention. It 
establishes a sound safety program in companies 
where you have a substantial stake. 


For a perfect monthly contact with your 
clients and safety ideas that pay off in loss 
prevention ... subscribe to Safety Mainte- 
nance Magazine for your clients, now. 


Write for special discount rates. 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


AMERICA’S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 





Single Subscription: 
$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 





ALFRED M. BEST 
COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 

NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 














STOCK COMPANY 
POSITION 


THREE STOCK INSURANCE Organiza- 
tions have outlined their reasons for 
advocating elimination of a 
approval” 
regulatory legislation for the firc 
and casualty 
The Association of 


“prior 


insurance industry. 
Casualty and 
Surety Companies, the Inland Ma 
rine Underwriters Association and 
the National Board of Fire 
writers submitted their views in a 
statement to the National 
tion of Insurance 
subcommittee 
casualty 


nder- 


Associa- 
Commissioners’ 
reviewing fire and 
rating laws. 


provision in any new rate 


Elimination of the “prior ap- 
proval” provision was one of nine 
principles embodied in a bill recom- 
mended by the three organizations 
for a re-approach to the subject oi 
peers rate regulation. 

H. Clay executive vice- 
malas and general counsel of 
Royal-Globe Insurance Companies, 
and chairman of a joint committee 
of the company organizations, noted 
that there are many practical reasons 
for the course recommended by the 
associations. 

“Principal among these is the 
avoidance of delay in giving effect 
to necessary rate changes and the 
resulting unresponsiveness of the 


johnson, 
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bureau rates to competitive needs of 
the day. This has been accentuated 
by the advent of multi-peril or pack- 
age forms of coverage and their sep- 
arate classification for rate-making 
purposes which have stripped rating 
organizations of large areas of con- 
trol over rates and forms, leaving 
these areas completely subject to 
competitive trends.” 

He said that in these situations it 
is wrong to have companies which 
remain full members and subscribers 
of rating organizations retarded 
their efforts to compete through the 
slow operation of the “prior ap- 
proval” mechanism. Furthermore, 
while the all-industry pattern of rate 
regulation contemplated a “single 
standard” for rate filings no matter 
how made, what has actually 
double standard. As 
a consequence, companies which re- 
main full members or subscribers of 
rating organizations now find them- 
selves at a great competitive disad- 
vantage. 


emerged is a 


In dispensing with “prior ap- 
proval,” Mr. Johnson said, “our bill 
would logically make rate filings 
immediately effective. In our view 
this will not only permit speedy 
promulgation of rates and forms in 
order to meet competitive needs and 
restore necessary balance to the rat- 
ing structure, but it will also elimi- 
nate occasions for political interfer- 
ence with rates. Our bill, of course, 
retains the ‘subsequent disapproval’ 
power of the commissioner which we 
believe to be all that is necessary for 
the protection of the public and for 
compliance with the McCarran Act.” 


HOSPITAL ABUSES 
MARYLAND COMMISSIONER 
has approved the recommendations 
of a committee appointed to end al- 
leged hospital utilization abuses in 
in the state and ordered it to imple- 
ment those recommendations by 
February 15. The committee, which 
included representations of the med- 
ical profession and of the Maryland 
Hospital Service, proposed: A com- 
mittee of physicians to review ques- 
tionable claims, the initiation of an 
educational program and the in- 
creased use of nursing and convales- 
cent homes instead of hospitals 
certain cases. 


SEARS 
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“I used to be known as a ball o’ fire for new 
production . . . Now they call me ‘Old Smudge Pot.” 


Don’t give up, Beasley. You might well 
again turn red hot if you use the right 
sales fuel. Bituminous’ application of 
modern rating techniques, appraising 
each risk on an individual basis and 
tailoring a program accordingly, helps 
keep costs low and puts you in a better 
competitive position on workmen’s com- 
pensation and liability coverages. Bitu- 
minous’ topnotch engineering and claim 
services help keep you warm at renewal 


time. See your nearby Bituminous branch 
manager .. . soon. 





BRANCH OFFICES AND 
SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 


Atlanta, Ga.; Belleville, Jll.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, IIl., and St, Louis, Mo. 
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ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Stairway to Success 


Success, dictionary-defined, is ‘‘a favorable termi- 
nation of anything attempted.’’ For a business, 
however, there is no “‘termination’”’ point on the 
“stairway to success.’ It’s a continuing climb 
upward, step-by-step, to new opportunities, new 
achievements, new successes . . . as in the case of 
Berry Merritt Insurance, Inc., Long Beach, Calif. 


For this agency the “‘climb”’ began in 1918. Soon 
solidly established as a leading agency in the com- 
munity, the Company has been going up ever since. 
And the three principals (above . .. Berry Merritt, 
Sr., President and founder, center; Berry Merritt, 
Jr., Vice President, left, and Frazer Merritt, 
Secretary-Treasurer, right) aim to continue this 
successful ascent. Standard Accident aims to 
help them. 


And, in the matter of helpful assistance to agents, 
Standard’s ‘‘aim”’ is consistently on target, as Berry 
Merritt, Jr., will attest . . . ‘“The most important 
point concerning our relationship with your Com- 


pany, is the ability of your underwriting staff 
to work with us in the handling of our requirements. 
I have found them to be highly skilled in their 
approach to today’s insurance problems. It is also 
a pleasant experience to find that tact and diplo- 
macy are likewise included among the virtues and 
qualifications of the personnel of Standard 
Accident Insurance Company.” 


Standard will welcome an opportunity to work 
with you, too. Let’s get together and talk about it. 


SiN iy SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 76 YEARS 


“3 STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE «+ 





DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CASUALTY « FIRE © MARINE ¢ FIDELITY ¢ SURETY 
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Statistical Problems 


DAVID ROBBINS 
Assistant Director of Statistical 
Research, Health Insurance 
Association of America 


EDICAL INSURANCE, or insur- 
Mince against the costs of hospi- 
tal and medical expenses resulting 
from accidents and illness, has been 
a feature of health insurance con- 
tracts since shortly after 1900." 
Limited surgical benefits were in- 
cluded in these policies, which pri- 
marily provided coverages against 
loss of income, as early as 1903. 
Hospital benefits were introduced in 
1905 and benefits for medical treat- 
ment in 1910. In 1929, blanket medi- 
cal expense coverages were added to 
loss of income policies. This benefit 
paid relatively large sums for all the 
medical expenses incident to an acci- 
dent. 


Specific Provisions 


It was not until the depression of 
the 1930’s, however, that separate 
policies specifically earmarked to pay 
hospital and doctor bills appeared to 
any extent. The demand for this 
type of coverage, similar to many of 
the policy forms which exist today, 
arose mainly from two areas. First, 
there was the widespread public con- 
cern with the possibility of having 
to pay unexpected and large hospital 
and doctor bills from already tightly 
stretched budgets. Secondly, the fi- 
nancial status of hospitals during 
this period was such as to cause these 
institutions to seek some method 
whereby they could be assured that 
patients’ bills would be paid. 

The underwriters of these early 
days started with almost nothing in 
the way of a statistical base. They 
were faced with the task of predict- 
ing morbidity and allied socio-eco- 


1 Faulkner, Edwin J. “Health Insurance,” Mc- 
Graw-Hill, pp. 537-539. 
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nomic variables with an almost com- 
plete lack of necessary data. For 
many reasons, several of which are 
discussed subsequently, some of the 
statistical problems of this early pe- 
riod have not 
solved. 


been completely 


Rapid Growth 


Medical care insurance has en- 
joyed a phenomenal growth since its 
emergence on a large scale in the 
depression days. In 1940, some 12 
million people or 9% of the popula- 
tion were insured against the costs 
of hospital care. During the last 20 
years, the 12 million has been multi- 
plied more than ten times. In the 
last 10 years alone, the number en- 
rolled has almost doubled. Currently, 
in excess of 130 million Americans 
(73% of the population) have some 
form of health insurance protection.* 
This rapid growth is one reason why 
many of the early statistical problems 
remain, in some degree, unresolved. 

The growth of health insurance 
has not only been rapid vertically, 
in terms of the numbers acquiring 
the protection. The business has also 
expanded horizontally by broaden- 
ing the original coverages offered 
and by introducing newer forms of 
protection. In 1949 major medical 
insurance appeared and, by the end 
of 1951, about % million people had 
this protection. Currently, in excess 
of 24 million persons are insured by 
major medical policies written by in- 
surance companies.” This newer 
form of health insurance is designed 
to meet the unusually large medical 
expenses which can result from seri- 
ous and prolonged illness. Such 
policies ordinarily are written with 
maximum benefits of $10,000 to 
$15,000 and are subject to deductible 


2“The Extent of Voluntary Health Insurance 
Coverage in the United States," Health Insur- 
ance Council, Annual. 


and coinsurance clauses and pay for 
medical expenses both in and out 
of the hospital. For example, these 
policies cover such doctor-prescribed 
expenses as drugs, private duty 
nurses, and certain appliances. This 
constant broadening of benefit levels 
has created an entirely new set of 
problems for the medical insurance 
statistician. 

In very recent years, the business 
has begun to experiment with pro- 
viding specific protection for the 
care of mental illness and to some 
extent dental and vision care. The 
former disease group is to a large 
extent already covered under basic- 
type policies written on a group ba- 
sis and under major medical con- 
tracts. However, studies to deter- 
mine the specific costs for such care 
are under way. The possibility of 
providing for protection for care in 
nursing homes and for care in the 
home are other avenues currently 
being explored. These experiments 
require statistical data and, being 
major departures from the usual 
form of protection offered, create 
new statistical concerns. 


Constant Evolution 


A fourth factor which has con- 
tributed to the statistical questions 
of the medical insurance field has 
been the rapid evolution that has 
taken place in medical care practice 
in recent years. Medical care has 
become increasingly effective. The 
many so-called “wonder drugs” have 
been introduced and are in constant 
use. New and dramatic surgical pro- 
cedures are now commonly em- 
ployed. There has been an increase 
in both the availability and diversity 
of medical care facilities. There has 
been an increase in the utilization of 
both hospitals and doctors. Methods 


(Continued on the next page) 





Statistical Problems—Continued 


of patient care have changed and re- 
sulted in shorter durations of hospi- 
tal stay. 

Utilization of dramatic but 
pensive hospital equipment and a 
rise in personnel costs, however, 


ex- 


have produced rising per diem hospi- 
tal costs. medico-economic 
changes have not only been rapid- 
they are continuing.* As medical 
costs change and as the relationships 
and patterns of such costs vary, they 
leave medical care statisticians in the 
position of the little boy with not 
enough fingers to keep the water out 
of the dike. 

Another development causing sta- 
tistical gaps in the medical insurance 


These 


field has been the changes which 
have been taking place in the socio- 
economic patterns of our society. 
The past twenty years have been 
identified with a rising national and 
personal income. We have experi 


3 Follmann, J I “Some 


. Medico- Economic 
Trends,” Journal of Insurance, 


1960 


enced an expansion of the industrial 
economy with a high level of employ- 
ment. Wage levels have been high 
but there has also been an inflation- 
ary trend in prices. There has been 
a movement away from rural-farm 
living, smaller dwelling units, a 
higher proportion of working wives, 
and a major increase in installment 
purchases. Since these changes have 
a major effect on the use of medical 
care facilities, they have served to 
compound the statistical problems of 
medical insurance programs. 

[ cannot hope to cover all of 
the statistical concerns of the medi- 
cal insurance field in ore brief article. 
I will, therefore, discuss but a few; 
and such discussion will of necessity 
be essentially of an outline nature. 

Stated simply, the management of 
a medical insurance program, 
whether private or public, requires 
statistical data on the cost of provid- 
ing the benefits under the insuring 
arrangement, It involves a determi- 
nation of how often a given event 
will occur, how long the episode will 
last, and what the costs will be per 
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unit of care. These, in turn, can 
be affected appreciably by the avail- 
ability of the services or facilities. 
The acquisition and interpretation 
of these data, however, is not so 
simple. Compared to a life insur- 
ance program, for example, the sta- 
tistical needs of health insurance are 
complex indeed. Thus, in both life 
and health insurance, the programs 
depend on a knowledge of future 
benefit costs. But life insurance de- 
pends basically on a single contin- 
gency, the occurrence of which has 
been reliably established. It pays a 
stated amount of dollars after oc- 
currence of the contingency. Medi- 
cal insurance, on the other hand, 
may depend on several distinct con- 
tingencies, some of them involving 
complex definitions and concepts 
which are not readily predictable. 
For example, insurance against the 
costs of hospital and medical ex- 
penses involves not only the con- 
tingencies of sickness and injury, 
but also the nature and duration of 
the treatment and the type and lo- 
cation of the facilities used. Thus, 
life insurance is now operated on a 
well established basis developed from 
mortality experience of many years, 
while medical insurance is in a rela- 
tively earlier stage of development. 


Statistical Requirements 


In developing the basic statistical 
requirements of a medical insurance 
program, it is desirable to consider 
sach of the elements of health care 
separately and to define the scope of 
each. A convenient system of classi- 
fication in a statistical study of medi- 
cal care expenses is the following: 


A. Hospital Care 

1. Room and board 

2. Ancillary services such as use of 
the operating room, anesthetics, and 
so forth 

B. Surgery and obstetrics 

C. All other medical service such as : 
1. Non-surgical physicians’ visits in 
hospital, office, or home 

2. Nursing care of all types 

3. Drugs, medicines and appliances 
4. Ambulance service 

5. Other medical services 
Development of data for each of 
the foregoing types of medical ex- 
penses presents an immediate prob- 
lem in definitions of terms. The 
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term “hospital,” for example, has a 
well understood lay meaning. But 
there are many types of hospital- 
general acute illness hospitals and 
short-stay special hospitals, conva- 
lescent hospitals and nursing homes, 
government hospitals and voluntary 
hospitals, There are hospitals with 
a bed capacity of less than 25 and 
there are those with 200 beds or 
more, There are hospitals connected 
with medical schools (teaching hos- 
pitals) and others which are not. 
Some hospitals may be located in 
areas many miles from potential ad- 
mittees and others are in the center 
of large residential areas. Each 
type of hospital has different cate- 
gories of patients and, hence, differ- 
ent experiences. For example, the 
average duration of stay in state 
operated hospitals in 1959 was 9.3 
days but it was only 7.6 days in 
short-term voluntary hospitals.* 


Important Definitions 


Definitions are equally important 
for the other components of medical 
costs. Data on hospitalization usage, 
for example, will vary considerably 
according to the particular rate used 
in measuring incidence. Statistics 


from the National Health Survey in- 
dicate a hospital utilization rate of 
99 per 1,000 ° per year whereas data 
from the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation are of the order of 125 per 
1,000 per year.* Here it has to be 
recognized that the former source is 


concerned with discharge rates 
whereas the latter study depicts ad- 
mission rates. Since, unfortunately, 
not everyone who enters a hospital 
is discharged alive, this factor in 
large measure accounts for the rate 
differences. Variation in rates may 
also result from the inclusion of dif- 
ferent categories of cases. Thus, a 
female surgical experience will differ 
markedly depending upon whether 
or not obstetrics have been included 
in the data. 

Once terms have been suitably 
defined, and the nature of the bene- 
fits of the insurance program deter- 
mined, a second statistical problem 
is presented in the subjective nature 
of the risk. Illness is, in many ways, 
a relative term. It is often difficult 
to determine whether it exists, when 
4 “Hospitals,” American Hospital Association, 
August 1960. 


5 “Health Statistics from the National Health 
Survey,”” Series B, HEW, 
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it commenced, and when it termi- 
nates. Self-preservation is a normal 
urge and hence in life insurance the 
claimant desires to avoid the event 
against which he has insured him- 
self. Likewise, the natural desire of 
an individual is to avoid accidents 
and sickness. However, when illness 
does occur, the normal incentives 
motivating the insured may no 
longer operate in the interest of the 
insurer and the other policyholders. 
For example, the insured who is 
hospitalized for the treatment of a 
broken leg may receive an electro- 
cardiogram or other diagnostic tests 
which may be completely unrelated 
to the condition for which he is being 
treated, if the costs can be passed 
on to the insurer. 

Factors such as this may result in 
prolonged hospital stays and over- 
utilization of hospital and medical 
facilities. They play havoc with the 
medical _ statistician’s _ utilization 
tables. It might be mentioned, in 
passing, that published data on mor- 
bidity and utilization of medical care, 


dealing as it most usually does with 
the total population, and not an in- 
sured population, will hardly ever 
clearly reflect such subjective factors. 
Other limitations of sickness surveys 
for purposes of medical insurance 
will be discussed subsequently. 


Lack of Control 


A third area of statistical concern 
results from the lack of control over 
the frequency of claims. Once ex- 
pected utilization is developed for a 
particular benefit we often find that 
factors are introduced by actual ex- 
perience so that the expected prob- 
ability is not realized. Averages in 
the medical insurance field are often 
twisted by the desire and mental at- 
titude of the patient and by the phi- 
losophy of the attending physician. 
They may likewise be influenced by 
the proximity to medical care and 
the availability of hospital services. 
For example, under hospital insur- 
ance plans with a 120 day benefit, 
average duration of stay per admis- 
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Statistical Problems—Continue 

sion was shown in one study to be 
58% greater than for plans with a 
31 day benefit. Part of this differ- 
ence is due to the limit of 31 days 
in such policies, but a large portion 
is undoubtedly due to the availability 
of the additional the 
120 day contract. 


insurance in 


Not only does the frequency of 
claims depart from the expected but 
the level of charges also may, at 
times, be influenced by the presence 
of medical insurance. Such occur- 
rences effect the basic indemnity con- 
tracts which are written, as well as 
the contracts providing reimburse 
ment for services and major medical 
There have studies 
which have indicated, for example, 
as much as a 30% differential be- 
tween charges experienced by in- 
sured and uninsured persons.’ In- 


policies. been 


surance or any financing mechanism 


6 “Voluntary Health Insurance and the 
Citizen,”” New York State Insurance 
1958. 


senior 
Department 


7 “Family Medical Costs and Voluntary Health 
Insurance,” Health Information Foundation 
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is not, of course, the sole factor here. 
Many socio-economic factors affect 
these differentials. 

Rising medical costs, although 
understandable in today’s inflation- 
ary climate for many reasons, cause 
yet another statistical problem. 
Once the medical statistician or ac- 
tuary has determined the expected 
utilization for a given benefit, he has 
to ajudge probable claim costs and 
loss ratios. This becomes an in- 
creasingly difficult task with hospital 
costs rising 5% a year and other 
medical care items exhibiting gen- 
erally similar increases.* The result 
is that expected claim costs, rather 
than being current, may be several 
years out-of-date. As difficult as is 
the task of anticipating current loss 
ratios, the problem of predicting 
future costs is even more challenging. 
Here it must be recognized that 
health insurance benefits unlike 
workmen’s compensation, for ex- 
ample, have not been negotiated with 
hospitals and doctors. When 
charges made for these services go 
up, the cost for prepaying such 
charges must of necessity also rise. 
These problems, in most instances, 
are not peculiar to voluntary health 
insurance. They are also experi- 
enced by such agencies as public 
welfare bodies and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


Shortcomings of Surveys 


The need for certain types of 
statistical data on the utilization and 
cost of medical practice may come 
as a surprise to some. Statisticians 
are generally aware of the many 
governmental studies that have been 
published on the subject. There are 
other sources such as the studies 
of the Health Information Founda- 
tion and other private research agen- 
cies. These published data are 
interesting, informative, and unques- 
tionably of value in many pursuits. 
Unfortunately, relatively little of the 
data is in a form appropriate for 
the actuarial direction of an insur- 
ance plan or the management of 
prepayment plans generally, whether 
private or public. The lack of statis- 
tical data for these purposes becomes 
particularly marked when attempts 
are made to investigate the utiliza- 


8 Consumer Price Index, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 


tion and cost of medical care for 
persons at the more advanced ages. 
Inevitably, the problem arises of 
total population statistics and in- 
sured lives data varying consider- 
ably. There are several reasons for 
this as has been shown. 

In addition to this, sickness sur- 
veys until very recently, have been 
rarely available. Prior to the devel- 
opment of the National Health Sur- 
vey two years ago, the few morbidity 
studies which were available dealt 
with specific communities such as 
the Baltimore Eastern Health Dis- 
trict or the State of California. They 
likewise often were concerned with 
particular diseases or disease groups. 
As such, the resulting data could 
not be used interchangeably nor, be- 
cause of the small samples involved, 
could they be used with confidence, 

In the last two years, some de- 
tailed morbidity studies, with respect 
to the total civilian population, have 
become available from the National 
Health Survey. Such data, however, 
despite their unquestioned value in 
many areas of concern, have other 
limitations to their use by medical 
insurance statisticians. By defini- 
tion, this survey includes as a 
chronic disease such diagnoses as 
hay fever, sinusitis, and bronchitis. 
Although such diagnoses are chronic 
in nature, they do not produce dis- 
ability or large medical expenses 
to the extent as do diseases like 
cancer and heart disease. The sur- 
vey also includes a count of illnesses 
based on personal response— 
whether or not such persons had any 
of the physical manifestations of the 
illness named and whether or not 
such illness had been medically at- 
tended. The survey likewise counts 
minor impairments such as poor vi- 
sion and flat feet. 


Inappropriate Statistics 


An example of the effect of this 
type of reporting is contained in a 
recent release of the National Health 
Survey ® which indicated that 77% 
of the aged population suffer from 
one or more chronic diseases. The 
inappropriateness of such a statistic 
for medical insurance purposes may 
be seen from the fact that the Sur- 


9 “Utilization of Health Services by the Aged,” 
Series B., National Health Survey. 
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vey also indicated that only 14% 
of the aged reported any serious 
limitation of normal activity as a 
result of having the chronic disease. 
There are other shortcomings to 
sickness surveys. Results will vary 
depending upon whether the person 
interviewed reports for himself as 
well as for other members of the 
household. As an example, in a 
recent survey among the aged, in 
which the persons interviewed re- 
ported for themselves, 86.5 illnesses 
per 100 persons were reported.” In 
another survey, in which the re- 
spondent could have been either the 
aged person or anyone else in the 
household, the level of illness re- 
ported was 61.7 per 100 persons." 


Other Elements 


Other subjective elements may be 
present in morbidity surveys. One 
person will minimize or fail to report 
a sickness during a recession if he 
is afraid that knowledge of such 
will cause him to lose his position. 
Another individual may create an 
illness if it will result in early retire- 
ment with little financial loss. Re- 
sults of surveys will also vary 
depending upon the particular train- 
ing given to interviewers, whether 
or not the interview data are con- 
firmed by physical examinations, 
and even by the particular time of 
the year, or given year, in which the 
survey is conducted. During an 
epidemic period, for example, influ- 
enza, the level of respiratory illness 
reported by a population, will differ 
markedly from results obtained dur- 
ing non-epidemic years. 

In view of the inappropriateness 
of sickness surveys, actuaries and 
statisticians rely primarily on insur- 
ance data in developing medical in- 
surance programs. Through such 
professional bodies as the Society of 
Actuaries, and organizations such as 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America, insurance data are collected 
on an inter-company basis. These 
studies, of a continuing and periodic 
nature, generally provide the best 
basis for overcoming the various 


10 Shanas, E. “Self-Reports of Illness in a Study 
of Older People,” Presented before the Popula 
tion Association of America, May 1958. 


11 “Health and Medical Care in New York City,” 
Harvard University Press. 
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Cash in Banks and Offices 
Other Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


Reserve for Unpaid Claims 


Premium Refund 


Reserve for Market Decline 
in Securities 


Guaranty Fund 
Unassigned Funds 


Basis. 
quired by law. 

















FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1960 


ASSETS 
United States Government Securities 
Industrial, State, Municipal and Other Bonds 
Industrial, Utility and Bank Stocks 
Investment in Globe Security Insurance Company 
Accrued Interest on Investments 


Premiums Due (Not Over 90 Days) 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, and Unabsorbed 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities 


Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
Securities carried at $2,165,971 in this statement are deposited as re- 


REINSURANCE 


FIRE—CASUALTY 


Security Fiutval Casualty Company 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





$ 5,072,721 
34,680,408 
17,694,991 

1,883,000 
429,310 
2,187,902 
2,085,383 
307 ,436 


$64,341,151 


$32,114,085 
11,977,706 


2,031,968 
1,604,570 


$ 5,000,000 
1,000,000 
10,612,822 
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statistical problems which have been 
discussed. 
many of 


Even these, however, for 
the previously 
touched upon, can rapidly become 
out-dated. 

These statistical concerns, there- 


reasons 


fore, leave us with many remaining 
data gaps. We need to know more, 
for example, about medical care 
utilization and how such utilization 
varies by sex, age, income, educa- 
tional level, marital 


status, geo- 


graphical area, and other character- 
istics. 

Of great value to the field would 
be further data on the average size 
of claims and a distribution of the 
items contributing to the claims. 
That is, how much went for hospital 
room and board, special hospital 
services, surgery, drugs, nursing 
and so forth. Such data would be 
particularly helpful in evaluating the 

(Continued on page 132) 
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THE BALANCED PLAN 
HIGHER GEARED TO YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 





COMMISSIONS 


A sound and profitable insurance 
program cannot possibly be standard- 
ized and still properly serve the needs 
of every Financial Institution. Rather, 
it must be carefully surveyed and bal- 
anced to meet individual requirements. 
The American Plan Corporation, 
specialists in the field of Consumer 
Credit Insurance, has pioneered in the 
creation of simple insurance packages 
constructed to fit the dimensions of the 
particular Financial Institution. 
Our package plans include Physical 
Damage coverages and Credit Life and 
Disability Insurance related to the 
financing of automobiles, mobile homes 
and small boats, and our program 
includes all of the protective coverages RATIOS 
so necessary to sound lending practices 
— Errors and Omissions, Single Interest 
and Dealer Wholesale Insurance. 
Our varied programs, each of which 
is supported by our technical skills and 
statistical services, have been installed 


THE 
d acclaimed by Lenders through © Pl 
and acclaimed by Lenders throughout “A. -merican an 
CORPORATION 


The World's Largest Management Corporation 
AMERICAN Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 


Without any obligation whatsoever on your part, we will be 
pleased, upon request, to analyze your insurance program. 





Edited by R. M. MacArthur, Miami, Florida 


Automobile Liability Insurance— 
Failure to Pay Premium—Elimination 
of Property Damage Coverage Ac- 
knowledged by Insured—Agent Held 
Without Authority 


Benoit v. Fisher (Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Massachusetts, 1960) 
169 N.E. 2d 905. 


This case arose when an injured 
party, having recovered judgment 
against an insured, proceeded 
against the alleged insurer, General 
Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, to reach and apply the 
proceeds of an automobile liability 
policy, under the following facts: 

On January 1, 1958 there was is- 
sued a policy to Fisher with 10—20-5 
limits. The premium not having 
been paid by the latter part of 
March, 1958, the agent notified the 
insured the policy would be cancelled 
if the premium was not paid by 
April Ist. A discussion between the 
agent and the insured ensued, 
wherein it appeared the insured was 
in financial straits. 

As a result, a new “Automobile 
Questionnaire,” dated as of January 
1, 1958 was filled out and executed 
by the insured. In the blanks re- 
lating to the type of coverage de- 
sired, only the statutory coverage 
was specified. This did not include 
property damage coverage. This 
“application” was forwarded to the 
insurer and received March 27, 1958. 

The report of the case is not clear 
on the point, but it appears an en- 
dorsement eliminating the property 
damage coverage was prepared in 
due course and was in the agent’s 
hands, certainly by May 7, 1958. 

On May 6, 1958 the accident, 
giving rise to this case and involving 
only property damage, occurred. 
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The next day, May 7, 1958, the 
insured went to the agent’s office, 
informed the agent of the accident, 
who, in turn, definitely stated to the 
insured he had no property damage 
coverage. Also, the agent had the 
insured sign a property damage form 
or endorsement, whereby the insured 
acknowledged the fact that the in- 
surer had removed the property 
damage coverage as of January 1, 
1958. 

The trial court dismissed the in- 
jured party’s petition for the reason 
that no basis for recovery had been 
shown. 

On the appeal to the highest court 
of Massachusetts the lower court's 
judgment was reversed. 

The Court did not concern itself 
with the failure of the 
pay any premium, nor 


insured to 

with the 
modification arrangement supersed- 
ing the original contemplation of the 
new application for coverage, nor 
with the fact this document was sent 
to the insurance company, nor with 
the fact that the application 
generated some form of rider elimi 


new 


nating the property damage cover- 
age, nor with the fact that the in- 
sured formally acknowledged — in 
writing that, since January 1, 1958, 
he had no property damage coverage. 

The Court said the “policy” on the 
day of the accident still included 
property damage coverage. No men- 
tion was made of the new, replace- 
ment application, nor the endorse- 
ment eliminating property damage 
coverage. 

Instead the Court devoted its at 
tention to the state of the evidence 
in the trial court as to the agent’s 
authority. First ruling that the in- 
surer had had the burden in the 
court below of proving the agent 
alone had authority to change the 


policy or eliminate coverage there- 
from, the Court readily found the 
insurer had not positively proved the 
agent had authority to change policy 
terms independently. 

On the above-described basis the 
Court ruled, in effect, that the prop- 
erty damage coverage was available 
to the injured party. 


Fire Insurance—Basis for Determining 
Loss—Value Before and After Fire to 
Be Computed on Same Basis 


Milligan v. Donegal Mutual Ins. 
Co. (Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1960) 165 A. 2d 74. 


This case involved the question 
of the proper computation of the loss 
of an insured stock of goods in a 
retail store. 

The insured claimed the amount 
of the loss was the actual cost of 
the merchandise in large lots at the 
wholesale level before the fire ($18,- 
411.67) less the amount the dam- 
aged merchandise would bring in 
large lots after the fire ($12,530.22), 
or a difference of $5,881.45 plus 
expenses paid to a smoke odor re- 
moval service recommended by the 
insurance company. 

The insurer introduced evidence 
which showed the insured, over a 
period of two months after the fire, 
sold the damaged merchandise for a 
total sale price of $18,161.89, or 
some $250 less than the actual 
wholesale cost. 

The insured pointed out that the 
gross return from sales of the dam- 
aged merchandise did not take into 
account several factors which radi- 
cally reduced the net return to the 
insured, such as the cost of holding 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


the merchandise for two 


months, overhead, and the expenses 


some of 


of sale. 

The trial court followed the rule 
that value before and after the fire 
should be computed on the same 
basis, and that the actual return from 
“fire sales” was immaterial. 

The Pennsylvania appellate court 
affirmed the decision, concluding: 
“There is no language in the policies 
limiting the company’s liability to the 
difference the wholesale 
cost of the goods before damage and 


between 


the gross proceeds from retail sales 
after damage without regard to over- 
head, time and money expended by 
the insured to conduct the sale.” 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
affirmed the two lower courts’ and 
adopted the appellate court’s opin- 
ion, including the 
quoted. 


language just 


ANNUAL AWARDS 


THE INSURANCE ADVERTISING Con- 


ference reports that completed en- 
tries for the ninth annual advertising 


awards program have already 
The first arrived 
from a Florida 
agent. [AC’s annual contest is open 


to any independent agent or broker 


started to come in. 
early in January 


in the United States, its possessions 
or Canada. All participants must 
represent capital stock companies in 
the casualty, property, surety or ac- 
cident and health field. A total of 
16 bronze awards, 4 Oscars and 12 
Oscarettes, are offered by IAC for 
“outstanding, imaginative and effec- 
tive use of advertising.” 

Eligible advertising is that used 
by the agent or broker during the 


K. L. PEARCE COMPANY 


PAYROLL AUDIT SERVICE 





“ AGENCY CONTACT ALWAYS 


HOME OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE Bidg. 
OES MOINES, IOWA * Phones CH 3-8649, CH 3.8640 
1OWA © MINNESOTA © DAKOTAS ¢ NEBRASKA 
MISSOURI © FLLINOIS © WISCONSIN ¢ INDIANA 
MICHIGAN * KANSAS * OKLAHOMA ¢ COLORADO 
NEW MEXICO 
Associates in Other States 


calendar year of 1960. It may in- 
clude all types of direct mail such as 
letters, house organs, mailing cards, 
brochures and other printed adver- 
tising pieces. Also newspaper ad- 
vertisements and news _ releases; 
radio and television commercials; 
photos of outdoor advertising such 
as billboards and highway signs; 
window displays; agents booths at 
home and sports shows. 

While the final deadline for sub- 
mission of agents’ advertising is 
April 1, producers are urged to reg- 
ister for the competition immediately 
so that the official entry portfolios 
can be shipped. Agents and brokers 
who wish to submit their 1960 ad- 
vertising to the [AC “Oscar” com- 
petition, may order a standard IAC 
entry portfolio from G. M. Kie- 
fer, Co-chairman, 412 Washington 
Street, Reading, Pa. Check for $3.50, 
made payable to Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference, should accompany 
order, There is no entry fee. Entry 
blank and “how-to-do-it” pamphlet 
will be sent with the portfolio. 


MAJOR MEDICAL 


HALF OF THE GROUP health insur- 
ance policies issued during 1960 
provided a comprehensive or supple- 
mentary type of major medical ex- 
pense insurance coverage, according 
to the Health Insurance Institute. 
The report is based on an analysis of 
data supplied by insurance compa- 
nies which were responsible for 68% 
of the total group health insurance 
premiums in the United States in 
1959. The data sampling consisted 
of some 2,200 new group coverages 
issued during 1960 protecting 305,- 
309 employees and an estimated 
692,200 dependents for a total of 
almost one million insured individ- 
uals. Of these new policies, 611 pro- 
vided major medical benefits as a 
supplement to basic coverages al- 
ready held by the insured, and 492 
were comprehensive policies com- 
bining major medical benefits with 
basic coverages. The most common 
maximum benefit payable in these 
new major medical coverages was 
$5,000, used in 51% of the policies. 
However, 45% of the policies pro- 
vided a maximum benefit of $10,000, 
about 1% had a $15,000 maximum 
and one policy had a $20,000 maxi- 
mum, 


SERVICEMEN'S AUTO 
COVERAGE 


THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT has is- 
sued a directive requiring servicemen 
to have automobile !:ability insur- 
ance under an approved policy before 
they are granted driving and park- 
ing privileges on military posts. The 
policy to be approved must meet the 
minimum limits of the state in which 
the car is principally garaged and 
used and must be written in a com- 
pany licensed in the state in which 
the post is located or which receives 
a policyholders’ rating of “B” or bet- 
ter from the Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, or which has deposited $50,- 
000 in securities with the state 
insurance department. The direc- 
tive, which becomes effective in May, 
also establishes strict requirements 
for soliciting coverage on a military 
post. 


NEW COMMISSIONERS 


HUGH N. 
insurance 


MILLS has been named 
commissioner of West 
Virginia succeeding C. J. Pearson. 
Mr. Mills, who is a certified public 
accountant, was executive secretary 
of the board of public works and for- 
merly served as insurance commis- 
sioner of the state. 

Harry E. McClain, formerly ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Indiana As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, has 
been named Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of Indiana. He succeeds James 
Ashley. Mr. McClain was Indiana 
commissioner from 1933 to 1937. 


GOLD AWARD 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY of 
Maryland has received an “Interna- 
tional Gold Award” for its trade 
journal advertising, in a competition 
sponsored by the Affiliated Adver- 
tising Agencies Network, a world- 
wide organization of advertising 
agencies. The Baltimore surety 
company’s winning advertisements 
appeared in various insurance trade 
magazines during the current year 
and were prepared by Emery Ad- 
vertising Corporation, Maryland 
member of AAAN, in cooperation 
with F&D’s advertising department. 
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Good advice. Nationwide’s SECURANCE is 
swiftly proving itself as one of the freshest, 
most exciting concepts in the whole history 
of insurance! A big, striking multiple-line 
idea that equips the Nationwide agent with 
a sales portfolio of 131 different coverages 

plus the opportunity to sell shares in a 
mutual fund. Millions of policyholders and 


prospects have read, discussed and been 
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impressed by the powerfully promoted 
SECURANCE idea. Agents find it makes the 
big difference —between an interview and a 
sale. Put SECURANCE in your production 
plans. Join our expanding sales staff...join 
the men who can tell their prospects with 
you don't 
need it!” Write: Dean W. Jeffers, Vice Presi 
dent—Sales, Nationwide, Columbus 16, O 


confidence, “Jf we don’t have it 


“try this... 
it makes the 
big difference! 


Nat 


Nat 


wide Mutual Insurance Company / 
nwide Mutual Fire insurance Company 


Nationwid 
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ROBERT W. ELDRIDGE 
Manager Life Insurance Department 
Ellis-Smith & Company 
Dallas, Texas 


IFE INSURANCE production ought 
| as be in the portfolio of every 
agent. As the fire and casualty com- 
mission scales tend to go down and 
the cost of operating an agency tends 
to go up, more and more agents are 
realizing that 
can be greatly increased by life in 
surance production without any ma- 
terial increase in the cost of opera- 
tion of the agency. Also, the concept 
of multiple line agencies providing 
coverage on an account basis for all 
insurance needs is becoming more 
and more the philosophy of the 
American independent agent 


commission income 


A great deal has been said about 
the reasons for going into the life 
insurance there 
been very little guidance or instruc- 
tion for the fire and casualty agent 
in his attempts to enter this field. | 
think enough has been said about 
these reasons, and so | 
labor these points here. I will, how- 
ever, consider a logical approach to 


business, but has 


won't be 


the life insurance business and the 
means by which a fire and casualty 
agent can gear his agency for life 
production. 

If you and your agency are con- 
vinced that you should go into the 
life business; then you should ex- 
amine your agency and attempt to 
determine what emphasis life insur- 
ance production should be given. Is 
life insurance to be treated as an 
additional pick-up sale, or is it to be 
treated as a vital part of your agency, 
requiring a trained specialist? An 
analysis of your present market will 
indicate whether life production 
should be aimed at the personal 
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A Practical Approach 
To Life 


lines, at the needs of a business or 
along the lines of estate analysis. 
The size of your agency will 
also be a determining factor in how 
best to develop your life market. In 
one-man agencies, there are two ob- 
vious approaches: First, seeking a 
partnership or working in co-opera- 
tion with a trained life-only agent. 
A mutually profitable exchange of 
know-how, services, and facilities can 
be worked out. Second, a number 
of the larger life insurance companies 
will provide a trained life man to 
work with you on your own cus- 
tomers and prospects. In the case 
of the larger agency, with a number 
of solicitors and adequate financing, 
both of the foregoing possibilities 
exist plus the additional possibility 
of creating a life department with a 
trained life solicitor as a part of 
your agency staff. Another possibil- 
ity for the established larger agency 
is the selection of a man already in 
the agency to be trained as a life 
insurance salesman and to undertake 
the responsibility of life production. 


Advantages & Disadvantages 


Let’s examine each of these possi- 
bilities with an eye to the advantages 
and disadvantages inherent in each. 
First, the partnership or working 
agreement with an established, life- 
only man can be advantageous to 
you in that there is no cost of ad- 
ministration of the plan. Expert life 
assistance is available to you in sell- 
ing your prospects for the probable 
cost of a split in commissions. By 
the same token, a life-only man ac- 
quires the facilities by which to write 
and place any fire and casualty busi- 
ness that we may be able to control, 
again at no cost except for the split 
of the commissions with you for your 


Each tends to his 
business, relying upon the other 
for experience and guidance in the 
other’s specialized lines. 


services. 


Conflict of Schedules 


One of the obvious disadvantages 
to this plan is that you are putting 
another agent in contact with your 
customers, a situation which might 
invite the loss of the account. Second, 
if the life agent is worth his salt, 
he is probably so busy with his own 
sales efforts that he will not be avail- 
able for consultation when he is 
needed because of the conflict of 
work schedules. Third, the selling 
techniques of life-only agents, as 
taught by life-only companies, are 
considered by many fire and casualty 
agents to be too high-pressure and 
not in keeping with the independent 
agent’s idea of customer service on 
a low-pressure basis, 

The second alternative for the 
small agency is the utilization of the 
salaried field man of the life insur- 
ance company. This is probably, in 
the long run, the most practical 
means for the small agency to be- 
come actively engaged in the life 
insurance business. There are many 
advantages ; First, there will always 
be someone at the other end of the 
phone for whom you can get expert 
counsel and on-the-spot rate calcu- 
lation when it’s needed. Second, the 
brokerage man or field representa- 
tive will be happy, in most cases, to 
go with you on life calls, preparing 
in advance the possibilities, and 
checking with you on the proper 
sales approach. If he is a good man, 
he can be as high-pressure or low- 
pressure as desired by the tempera- 
ment of the prospect and your own 
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MORE PROFITS FOR YOU 


Hundreds of fire-casualty agents have come 
to recognize Connecticut Mutual Life as a 
real “pro” in helping them earn more life 
commissions and in bringing the best in life 
insurance to their clients. 


Top Quality and Low Cost 

for Your Clients 
For your clients you must have a company 
that will provide the best life insurance pos- 
sible at the lowest cost possible. CML offers 
a very wide variety of policies and settlement 
options. CML has increased dividends to 
policyholders seven times in ten years—in- 
creased them an average of 50% since 1951. 
CML’s high interest on funds left with the 
company (currently 3.8% ) means more for 
beneficiaries. 


Valuable Service for You 


For yourself you want sales help and good 
commissions. A fire-casualty man who 
represents CML gets many plus values. Bas- 
ically, he gets good commissions: first year, 
renewals and fees. He gets fine training, if 
he wants it, that will make him just as much 
at home with life insurance as he is with 
lines he has been offering for years. He gets 
non-medical underwriting privileges, security 
and retirement benefits and expenses paid to 
company conferences. There are proved 
plans for prospecting and getting inquiries 
by mail, sales methods that really work and 
the help of fieldmen in 88 offices equipped 
and eager to work with him in the field. 


selling life insurance to your fire-casualty clients 


2 the CML way 


Fe ectice Free Booklets 


CML has two booklets that 
you should read. They are 
“A Plan to Help General 
Insurance Men Sell Life 
Insurance” and “8 Ways It 
Pays.”’ They outline the 
“CML Way” to add sub- 
stantially to income and 
net profits through meth- 
ods developed over the past 
40 years and specifically 
designed for fire-casualty 
offices. When you add life 
insurance “the CML Way” 
you not only serve your 
clients better but you add 
substantial commissions 
without adding to your 
overhead. Send for these 
interesting booklets today. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders Every Year for 115 Years 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me, free and without obligation, your book- 


lets, 


“A Plan to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life 


Insurance" and “8 Ways It Pays.” 





(please print) 
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Town or City 











“You want to talk to 
my uninsurables??” 


CG: Sure! No one ever talks to them 
about Life . . . take one of your good cli- 
ents who is uninsurable ... you make 
him very happy if we analyze his policies 

. show him how to get more out of his 
premium dollars. 


YOU: So he’s pleased . . 
CG: So... he'll tell his friends what a 
great job you did .. . he'll become a cen- 
ter of influence that will bring you pre- 
ferred leads . . . friends at his level who 
dre insurable! 


YOU: But this takes time! 


. so what? 


CG: Sure, our time! We have the techni- 
cal knowledge and the staff to handle all 
the paperwork. It’s like adding a Life 
Department to a corner of your office 
without adding overhead. But you get all 
the commissions... in fact, you can 
increase your profits 15% or more a year! 


YOU: Well, that’s better. What next? 


CG: Next, call your nearest C.G. office 
for the rest of this profitable story. Do 
it today! 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 





Practical Approach—from page | !0 


feeling for the sale. With the prom 
ise from you of a noininal volume of 
life production, he will provide you 
with basic training in life insurance 
which will tend to make you self-reli- 
ant in life insurance sales situations. 

There are, however, several disad- 
vantages to this: namely, that about 
the time you become acquainted with 
the field man to the point of reliance 
upon him and his judgment, be may 
be transferred to another city or he 
may enter the insurance business to 
become a competitor with knowledge 
of, and acquaintance with, your ac- 
counts. However, I believe that ad- 
vantages to be gained from the sale 
of life insurance through the use of 
the company’s field man far outweigh 
the possible disadvantages. 


Larger Agencies 


In the case of the larger agencies, 
the hiring of a trained life insurance 
solicitor is the approach being taken 
by many outstanding agencies. With 
an arrangement like this, the life in- 
surance manager becomes a part of 
the agency’s salaried staff with some 
sort of incentive based upon the 
production of his department. Some 
agencies have geared this incentive 
to the production of the entire life 
department. Still others have felt 
that the life production was vital 
enough to the agency 1 whole that 
they have based the incentive upon 
the profit picture of the entire agency. 
With this type of arrangement, you 
can secure a successful valuable life 
agent and give him the added advan- 
tage of prospecting among your 
agency's customers. He receives the 
recognition and production credit, 
while the agency retains the owner- 
ship of the business produced. 

One or two life insurance com- 
panies offer the larger agencies a 
trained man, at no cost, to devote 
100% of his time to your agency. 
The company pays his salary or ex- 
penses, the cost to the agency being 
office space and 50% of the commis- 
sion earned. The agent works your 
customers but is still an employee 
of the insurance company. One large 
agency | am familiar with has suc- 
cessfully used this plan to produce 
very large volumes of life insurance, 
but they have had the problem of 


repeated replacements, by the com- 
pany, of the agents supplied them. 
This plan appears to have all the 
advantages of the salaried solicitor 
plan, but it does have one major 
disadvantage in that the agency can- 
not exercise 100% control of the 
man, 


Designating A Manager 


Some agencies have approached 
the life insurance field by designating 
some man already on the agency staff 
to be the life manager. Most life 
insurance companies will undertake 
to train such a man for the produc- 
tion of life insurance, and in some 
instances this plan has worked very 
well. However, in most cases which 
I have witnessed, the man will absorb 
the life training but will soon revert 
to his first love, the fire and casualty 
business. The principal disadvantage 
to this is that his thinking will not 
be life insurance centered, and con- 
sequently, the production normally 
garnered from such an arrangement 
is strictly incidental to the man’s 
production of other lines. If, how- 
ever, this approach is determined by 
your agency to be the most advan- 
tageous, it might be wise to consider 
this fact in selecting the life insur- 
to train your man. 
There are many multiple line com- 
panies whose life insurance training 
programs are geared to working with 
fire and casualty agents, and their 
training programs reflect under- 
standing of the demands upon the 
trainee’s time by his fire and casualty 
responsibilities, 

In agencies of less than $200,000 
fire and casualty premiums, my own 
personal recommendation is the utili- 
zation of the brokerage department 
of a good life insurance company. 
Investigate the facilities and person- 
nel of several companies ; then select 
the one that offers the most services 
and the man whose personality and 
sales techniques are most compatible 
with your own. At least in your own 
mind, settle upon him as your man, 
to be taken completely into your 
confidence, and, in effect, to be made 
a part of your agency staff. With 
such an understanding and relation- 
ship between you, he can be invalu- 
able in helping you uncover within 
your own agency a tremendous life 


ance company 
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The successful 
general insurance man 
keeps this 


TRUMP CARD 
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in his wallet 


EXCELLENT PROSPECTS that can mean added income for you 
are in your files right now. Many of your present accounts should 
be interested in Business Life Insurance Plans. And a specialist 
from the Business Planning Department of your local A®tna Life 
General Agency will call on them with you regarding this high- 
commission business. He will help give valuable service to your 
clients. He will increase commissions for you. 


Enjoy added profits. Put the advanced underwriting services of 
Etna Life to work. Check your files for prospects — today. 


VENA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: AEtna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company @ Hartford 15, Connecticut 





Practical Approach—from page | 12 
insurance potential. Once uncovered, 
he again can put dollars in your 
pocket by assisting you in getting 
the applications. 

For an agency with fire and cas- 
ualty premiums in excess of $200,000 
the recommended approach is the 
salaried solicitor, with proper earn- 
ings incentive. Sometimes, finding 
the proper man is no trick at all 
because he may have been calling 
on you as a representative for a life 
insurance company trying to secure 
You like 
him, he’s your type of guy, and when 
you have taken him with you on 
calls he has handled himself well and 
you have appreciated his presence. 
On the other hand, you may not 
know of such a man at the moment, 


your brokerage business 


and it may be necessary to embark 
upon a period of experimentation 
with various men before you uncover 
the one that you know to be correct 
In any case, I want to strongly sug- 
gest that no permanent arrangement 
be made with anyone until you have 
worked with sales 


him in actual 


situations and satisfied yourself com 





pletely that his type of selling would 
not be offensive to your customers 
and that he can successfully produce. 

After you have decided upon the 
correct man to add to your present 
staff, then it is most important, be- 
fore he actually starts, that each 
member of the present staff be thor- 
oughly convinced of the advantages 
and the feasibility of the life insur- 
ance department. Their co-operation 
is tremendously important, and un- 
less they are persuaded that the 
money to be spent in additional sal- 
aries will be more than offset, in 
the long run, by additional agency 
profits, their indifference will work 
to the agency’s disadvantage. Also, 
the present staff should be given the 
opportunity to know and work with 
the new life man prior to his coming, 
so that they may appraise his abilities 
and have the opportunity to share in 
the decision to hire this particular 
man. Management must also be 
prepared to give a relatively free 
hand to the life manager in the de- 
velopment of his department. Any 
good, creative salesman 
having his activities circumscribed. 
Resolve in your own mind to make 


resents 


LIFE OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR CASUALTY AND FIRE 
INSURANCE MEN 





If your premium income 

is off or not increasing 
fast enough to suit 
you, write Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company. 

We can show you how to 
build it up quickly. It 

is an ideal solution 

now being used by hundreds. 


Cc. W. Arnold 


LY . 
“i il, Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 


AS CUNY LIRR 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Box 139 Kansas City 41, Missouri 


the man accountable for results, and 
to battle the natural tendency to con- 
trol his time. Needless to say, the 
man must be assured of your com- 
plete co-operation, not only in the 
production of business, but in the 
establishment of a workable depart- 
ment. From the start it is important 
to give him ego recognition. This 
may be a very important part of his 
decision to join your agency, and 
newspaper ads and news releases 
about his joining your agency will 
be time and money well-spent. 

In our agency we have used 
several ideas to integrate the life de- 
partment into the agency. First, we 
hold regular staff meetings which we 
utilize to instill the life insurance 
philosophy and concept more firmly 
in the minds of all our solicitors and 
brokers. This helps the entire staff 
to recognize the situations which call 
for life insurance sales. 

Also, we found that many bene- 
fits accrue from a schedule of joint 
field work between the life manager 
and each solicitor or member of the 
staff. First, by this means the life 
manager becomes quickly familiar 
with outstanding accounts within the 
agency. Second, it re-establishes con- 
tact with many accounts who have 
been seen too seldom in the past. 
Third, everyone seems to appreciate 
making new calls on a regular basis. 
Too often we spend our time in the 
office with detail and not making 
the new contacts so vital to agency 
growth. Fourth, actual life insur- 
ance production from these calls has 
far exceeded our expectations. 

Our agency has taken another 
step, beyond the establishment of the 
life insurance department, which we 
believe gears us even better for the 
future. With a record of consistently 
high and profitable life insurance 
production, your agency may want to 
become general agents for a_ life 
company, as we have done. With the 
squeeze on small agencies leading 
directly to an era of consolidation 
and mergers, the larger agencies 
with housed solicitors apppear to 
have the chance of survival. 
The life insurance general agency 
setup provides another means of 
integrating these solicitors into the 
organization, and the life insurance 
department manager may well serve 
in the future as the man charged 
with agency expansion. 


best 
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QUESTION 11 


Are damages to a pier or bridge by a 
Liberty type freighter covered under 
the American Hull Insurance Syn 
dicate Hull policy, or the P & I cov 
erage? 


Answer 


Only under the P & I coverage. 
Hull policy excludes fixed objects 
such as bridges and piers. 


QUESTION 12 


A. Is removal of a wreck covered 


under the American Hull Insurance 


Syndicate Hull policy or the P & I 
coverage ? 

B. Under what two U. S. Statutes 
does a shipowner frequently escape 
liability for removal of a wreck? 


Answer 


A. Under P & I coverage. When 
the law requires the owner to re- 
move the wreck. Usually in U, S. 
waters the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers does the removal. 

ae ee 


2. Rivers and Harbors Act. 


Limitation of Liability Statute 


QUESTION 13 


A. How are damages of the respec- 
tive ships in a both-to-blame colli- 
sion situation divided under the 
U. S. law? 

B. How are damages of the respec- 
tive ships in both-to-blame collision 


For March, 1961 





The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given to the students in the Ocean Marine P. & |. class, 
Evening Division, School of Insurance, Insurance Society of N. Y. 


(Continued) 


situation divided under the law of 
most other maritime nations? 


Answer 


A. Under U. S. law, collision dam- 
ages when both-to-blame are split 
50-50. Under U. S. law each pays 
for half of the others damage. 

I. Under English law the damage 
is apportioned according to degree 
of fault, as is true of the other lead- 
ing maritime nations. 


QUESTION 14 


Are the hull damages of both vessels 
in a situation as per question 13 
covered by the American Hull In- 
surance Syndicate Hull policy or the 
P & I coverage? 


Answer 


Hull policy because it covers damage 
of assured. Hull and damage to 
other hull done by assured hull, if at 


fault. 


QUESTION 15 


Assume the cargo interests on vessel 
A sue the owners of vessel B for loss 


arising out of a collision. If vessel 





Casualty and Fire 
REINSURANCE 
W.W.GREENE, Inc. 


32 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 38 
BEekman 3-1727 











B is held to be solely liable, what 
underwriters on which ship bear the 
cargo damage claims of vessel A? 


Answer 


If the court decided B was at fault 
then B’s Hull underwriters would 
make good to A’s cargo interests. 


QUESTION 16 


Does the customary P & I insurance 
cover the assured’s liability for loss 
of under-deck cargo 
deck ? 


stowed on 


Answer 


The policy specifically excludes this 
liability of the shipowner from being 
recoverable from the P & I under- 
writers. Since this is a form of de- 
viation in stowage Part 8 (d) of 
policy specifically excludes. 


QUESTION 17 


Does the customary P & I insurance 
cover for loss arising out of delivery 
to the wrong consignee because the 
endorsed bill of lading was not ob- 
tained ? 


Answer 
No coverage for this under P & | 
specifically excluded. 


QUESTION 18 


What are of the fines and 


penalties covered under the custom- 


some 
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Quiz of the Month—¢ 
P&I and what re- 
quirement is 
owner under the | 
regard thereto? 


ary insurance, 


imposed upon the 


a | policy 


with 


Answer 


o Violations of 
migration 
? 


quarantine or 1m 
laws. 

Violation of customs laws or reg 
ulations. 

3. Fines for attempted smuggling, 
etc. 

4. Fines for 
lations 


violating harbor regu- 


such as pumping oil over- 


FOR INTELLIGENT 
REINSURANCE ANALYSIS AND 


ervice 

beyond 
the 
treaty 


FIRE-CASUALTY 
TREATY-FACULTATIVE 


Reinsurance 
AGENCY INC. 


141 JACKSON BLVD. 
AB 4, ILLINOIS 
WABASH 2-7515 


Charles 


A. Pollock, dr 


PRESIDENT 





MALPRACTICE 


You can depend upon our specialized 
experience in this highly technical 
field of liability coverage. 


Competitive Rates for 
Hospitals 
Sanitariums 
Nursing Homes 
Physicians & Surgeons 
Beauty Shops 
WM. K. O'CONNOR & CO. 


53 West Jackson Blvd. . Chicago 4, lil 
HArrison 7-172! 











board in harbor or excessive smok- 

ing, etc. 

5. Fines for violations of navigation 

laws. 
The 

officers and 


owner, assured, managing 
agents for failing to ex- 
ercise the highest degree of diligence 
to prevent a violation of laws of the 
U. S., any state, or foreign country, 
and thereby incurring fines and pen- 
alties, place themselves in a position 
where P & I does not have to re- 
spond for such fines and penalties. 


QUESTION 19 


Assume that you are a P & I under- 
writer being requested by an assured 
shipowner to give advice regarding 
substantial damage by wetting to a 
large shipment of tobacco just dis 
covered on board a vessel. List the 
steps you would recommend to this 
assured in the order of their impor- 
tance having in mind the ascertain- 
ment of all the facts, and minimizing 
the damage. 


Answer 


Case cited in question does not state 
sufficient details without making as- 
sumptions, as follows: 

If in process of loading and B/L not 
issued could do two things: either 
discharge and not carry forward or 
note on B/L that number of hogs- 
heads of tobacco, 
are carried, 
riage 


or however they 
received for car- 
in a wet condition. The first 
would be the best solution, and get 
surveyor in right away to look over 
and ascertain the nature and 
extent of damage in order to protect 
vessel. 

If already loaded and away 
loading port best to call in 
nized 
cause, 


were 


cause, 


from 
recog- 
ascertain the 
nature and extent of damage, 
and recommend best way to mini- 
mize loss for all parties concerned. 
Wet tobacco in ship hold should be 
gotten out for will mold, mildew, 
give off heat, through spontaneous 
heating and put much moisture in 
hold which along with heating may 
damage other 


surveyor to 


cargo in same 
Cargoes like tea, susceptible 
to taint damage, should be gotten 
away from wet tobacco to avoid this 
type of damage. After removal from 
hold can be opened and if damaged 
by fresh water, 


cargo 
space. 


can be dried, re 


packed and shipped on, or sold as 
distressed merchandise, letting the 
vessel respond for nondelivery of 
packages, and applying proceeds of 
salvage sale to claim, or directly to 
consignee. Best is to dry, re-cooper 
to forward to destination. Then the 
cargo will usually bring maximum 
salvage at destination and reduce 
claim salt water damage. Look 
over ship for leakage, or in event of 
heavy weather check over hatches 
for mold damage to other cargo. If 
possible, photographs should be 
taken and depositions of all parties 
who saw damage to verify extent 
and amount, etc. Last, check back 
all loading records to find out condi- 
tion of cargo when loaded aboard. 
Consult Admiralty Council for ad- 
vice and guidance if loss is serious. 


QUESTION 20 


What are the main factors that in- 
fluence P & I rates? 


Answer 


The first one is the past loss ex- 
perience of the vessel and owners. 
If more than one ship, each should 
be considered. The type of vessel, 
age and trade intended are then 
looked carefully, along with 
the type of cargo intended to be 
carried and suitability for the car- 
riage. The flag of the vessel and the 
laws and regulations of the country 
that the vessel operates under are 
important along with the type of 
crew and their nationality and laws 
under which they will be sailing and 
liability to which, as assured, you 
may be exposed. If vessel carries 
passengers this is important as is the 
number of passengers carried. The 
owners’ operating experience is es- 
sential also to consider along with 
the owners’ claim or loss department 
organization. Then a rate must be 
devised which will be such that a 
good margin of profit may be re- 
alized above the normal average of 
plus cost of acquisition, such 
as commissions to brokers, agents, 
etc., plus loading for paper work. 
Attention to policy and claim han- 
dling, and enough left over to build 
a reserve in the event of an unusual 
catastrophe which sooner or later 
usually comes along. 


over 


losses, 
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One of a series of Great Mutual Efforts: 





i T 5 Ss IVI LU T UA i (Northwestern, 
that is) 


William Tell took aim and his son stood firm in the face of a tyrant’s troops. Their mu- 
tual effort won them the day, their nation’s praise and a place among history’s heroes — 
not to mention half an apple apiece. It still works. An agency agreement with Northwest- 
ern gives you a strong right arm to help hit the mark —_____. a 
—the extra advantage of proven mutual savings 


to match the extra service of your own local agency. gare 
Northwestern 
NORTHWESTERN for details 


Rear MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY of an agency 
asimaient: 


® HOME OFFICE * SEATTLE * WASHINGTON 
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The Ideal Agent—from pa 


The philosophy of an agent is ex 
tremely important and his perspec- 
tive of insurance is likewise essential, 
but he must also have essential skills 
in his profession. He must know the 
insurance 
should have his 
Reference Manual. 


business. Every agent 


state’s Insurance 
This manual is 
designed to help the new agent or 
solicitor to get the right start in the 
insurance business and thus to beiter 


serve the interests of the public. It 
contains questions and answers from 
which the State Qualifying Exam- 
inations are given according to law, 
and it also gives assistance, as a ref- 
erence book, to those already in the 
business. Everyone in the insurance 
business should know the State In- 
surance Department’s laws and regu- 
lations. 

Knowledge of basic insurance 
fundamentals is an important skill. 
The agent needs to know insurance 





VALUED 


Manufacturers . . . distributors . . . retailers . . . ware- 
houses . . . service industries . . . from small proprietor- 
ships to large corporations . . . Valued Use & Occupancy 
coverage protects every size and kind of business. 


It provides the assurance that income will continue, even 


UszO? 


economics and policy benefits if he 
is going to write worthwhile busi- 
ness for the company. Therefore, he 
needs to know that insurance is not 
a maintenance program for a home 
or a property, but that it is a con- 
tractual relationship which exists 
when the company, for a considera- 
tion, agrees to reimburse the assured 
for loss caused by designated events. 
It must include the combination of 
a large number of separate, inde- 
pendent exposure units having the 
same common risk in an interre- 
lated group. Insurance itself may be 
defined as a social device for reduc- 
ing risk by combining a sufficient 
number of exposure units to make 
their individual losses collectively 
predictable. The predictable loss is 
then shared proportionately by all 
those in the combination. This defi- 
nition implies both that uncertainty 
is reduced and that losses are shared. 
These are the important essentials 
of insurance. From the point of 
view of the individual insured, in- 
surance is a device that makes it 
possible for him to substitute a small, 
definite cost (the premium) for a 
large but uncertain loss (up to the 
amount of the insurance) under an 
arrangement whereby the fortunate 
many who escape loss will help to 


in the face of damage or destruction of business prop- 
erty ... and with possible tax 

savings over standard forms 

of Business Interruption cov- 

erage. 


compensate the unfortunate few who 
suffer loss. 


Indemnity Principle 


The purpose of an_ insurance 
contract is to provide indemnity. 
Webster defines indemnity as “com- 
pensation or remuneration for loss 
or injury sustained.” It follows, 
therefore, that insurance policies do 
not provide for payment unless a 
loss has been incurred ; and the pay- 
ment for any loss which is insured 
is limited to the extent of the loss. 
The frequency of loss, to be insur- 
able, must be small. The cost of an 
insurance policy consists of the pure 
premium (amount actually needed 
to make loss payments) and the ex- 
pense addition. If the chance of loss 
approaches 100%, the cost of the 
policy will exceed the amount that 
the insurance company is obligated 
to pay under the contract. 

An agent should know what con- 
ditions a risk must meet in order to 
qualify for insurance. First of all, 
the hazard must threaten a large, 


Valued U&O is a versatile 
and flexible cover. It can be 
tailored to the specific needs 
of your assured or prospect 
. . . and we have the broad 
experience to do this "'tailor- 
ing" job, for you. Call or 
write. 


ILLINOIS R. B. JONES Inc. 


C. Reid Cloon Jay W. Gleason, C.P.C.U. 
President Executive Vice President 


EXCESS LIABILITY ANY NATURE e¢ FIRE AND ALLIED COVERAGES « OL&T, PRODUCTS 
AND ALL FORMS OF LIABILITY INSURANCE ¢ MALPRACTICE LIABILITY ¢ GROUP 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS OVER-AGE PERSONAL ACCIDENT ¢ EXCESS MOTOR TRUCK 
CARGO « INLAND MARINE e¢ REINSURANCE 


175 West Jackson Boulevard * Chicago 4, Illinois * WAbash 2-8544 
Teletype: CG 1301 Cable: JONESSON Chicago 


Representing Lloyd's, London and domestic markets 
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homogeneous group. It must pro- 
duce a loss that is definite in time 
and place and is of accidental origin. 
The hazard must be capable of pro- 
ducing a loss large enough to be 
economically disturbing to the indi- 
vidual ; yet the cost of the insurance 
must be low enough to be within the 
insured’s reach. It must be possible 
to predict the losses with an accuracy 
that will permit the insurance com- 
pany to set up a premium scale 
sufficient to pay losses as they occur. 
Finally, losses must not occur to a 
majority of insureds at the same 
time. If there is a possibility of a 
catastrophic loss, there is a possibil- 
ity of having an insolvent insurance 
company. For catastrophic loss pur- 
reinsurance programs 
planned. 


poses are 


Knows Coverages 


A skilled agent knows coverages. 
Many assureds make claims for 
items that should be considered nor- 
mal property maintenance or re- 
placement due to wear and tear. If 
the agent does not understand the 
coverages thoroughly, he will file the 
claim for such items, and so even- 
tually cause higher insurance rates 
and destroy the true purpose of in- 
surance. 

It is important to understand the 
insurance policy. It is a contract 
between the insured and his insur- 
ance company setting forth the rights 
and duties of each party. The policy 
includes declarations, insuring agree- 
ments, exclusions, and conditions. 
Declarations include descriptive ma- 
terial relating to the subjects covered, 
persons insured, the premium to be 
paid, period of coverage, policy 
limits or amounts of insurance, and 
any warranties or promises made by 
the insured with respect to the nature 
and control of the hazard. Insuring 
agreements give the coverages in 
an insurance policy. The insuring 
agreement is the cloth from which 
the final coverage is cut. The ex- 
clusions are the cuttings from the 
coverage. Exclusions are necessary : 
(1) to facilitate the management of 
the moral hazard; (2) to keep the 
premium rate within reasonable 
levels; (3) to eliminate coverages 
which would duplicate those in other 
policies which the insured is apt to 
have; (4) to eliminate coverages 
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from our 59th Annual Report 
to Policyholders 
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Surplus to Policyholders . 


18,279,152 
13,378,898 


Above totals from Financial Statement, as of December 31, 1960, 
as reported to the Indiana Insurance Department. 


ASSETS increased by $900,092 or 2.9% over 1959. 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS increased by $493,667 


or 3.8% over 1959. 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN totaled $19,206,505 for the 
year, an increase of $839,680 or 4.6% over 1959. 


LOSSES INCURRED (including Loss Expenses) during 
1960 were $9,928,759. Ratio of incurred losses to 
earned premiums was 52.1%, as against 47.8% for 1959. 


SAVINGS of $3,045,572 were returned to our policyhold- 
ers as dividends during 1960. This total compared with 
dividend savings of $2,868,633 returned during 1959. 





Business since organization in 1902: Net premiums written, 
$253,647,000; net losses paid, $95,281,100; savings returned 
to policyholders as dividends, $39,854,200. 
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indianapolis 7, indiana 


Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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which, though important to some 
individual insureds, are not needed 
by the typical purchaser of the pol- 
icy; and (5) to eliminate coverages 
of a specialized nature which the 
insurer is not qualified to offer or 
which require special underwriting 
and rating. 

The ground rules of the insurance 
transaction are set forth in the con- 
ditions. They control the insurer’s 
liability on covered losses by impos- 
ing certain obligations on the insured 


to which he must face up or bid his 
insurance farewell. The conditions 
also place some responsibilities on 
the insurer. Typical of the conditions 
found in insurance policies are those 
relating to the duties and obligations 
of the insured after a loss has oc- 
curred, the time limit for paying 
claims, the time limit for bringing 
suit against the company, other in- 
surance, subrogation, alteration of 
the policy, assignment, cancellation, 
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The Ideal Agent—Contir 


concealment a1 


settlements. 


id fraud, and optional 


Underwriting at the agency level 
skill for an 
Agents often ask whether such com- 


is a insurance agent. 
plicated and expensive selection pro- 
cedures are justified. “After all,” 
one might say, “insurance is based 
Why not 
accept all applicants and trust to the 
laws of probability ?” 

posal has a deceptive simplicity to it. 
The truth is that there is no such a 


on the law of averages. 


Such a pro- 


thing as standing back and letting 
the law of averages work. There 
will always be selection in insurance. 
There must be selection in any in- 
surance program which is voluntary. 
If an insurance company were to 
hold itself open to insure anyone 
who wished to buy, rates eventually 
would climb so high that self-insur- 
ance and risk assumption would be 
widespread. Of the more desirable 
properties or persons exposed to 
risks, only the most security-minded 
or those compelled to furnish insur- 
ance to creditors would be certain to 
buy protection. 
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An insurance company must select 
or be selected against. If an insur- 
ance company insures all applicants, 
selection is going on; but it is being 
done by insurance buyers. Selection 
by buyers alone leaves the company 
on the short end. This process is 
called “‘adverse selection.” A com- 
pany plagued by adverse selection 
might soon be out of business and 
unable to offer insurance to anybody. 
The agent must understand that un- 
derwriting begins at his office and 
he must be certain that any applicant 
not meeting the qualifications should 
not be submitted to the company. 
Agents whose sales persistently are 
made to persons with high loss fre- 
quencies will find their agency con- 
tracts terminated. No insurance com- 
pany can afford to retain agents who 
fail to make even rudimentary selec- 
tion in the acceptance of applicants. 

Companies want agents who pos- 
sess these skills: 1) Knowledge of 
general insurance principles includ- 
ing state laws and regulations; 2) 
An understanding of contracts and 
coverages ; and 3) Ability to under- 
write risks at the agency level. 


Attitude 


The success of an agent with an 
insurance company depends in large 
measure on the agent’s attitude to- 
ward the companies in his agency. 
This attitude will depend to a great 
degree on the extent of his knowl- 
edge of the insurance business. If he 
knows the insurance business and 
knows which companies to use for 
particular and special situations, if 
he has an effective follow-up claims 
service and has the ability to com- 
mand the respect and cooperation of 
his clients, his competitors, his com- 
panies, and his claim adjusters, then 
his relationship will be mutually 
beneficial to both the company and 
himself. An ethical and honest agent 
will act in the best interest of com- 
pany and client, because his attitude 
toward his insured is generally about 
the same as his attitude toward his 
insurance company. If he is fair with 
his insured he is generally fair with 
his insurance company. The company 
asks such questions as: Does he 
sell insurance or peddle policies? 
Are he and his staff known to be 
regular attendants at schools, forums, 
and other trade educational activi- 
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ties? Does he engage in survey sell- 
ing, i.e., does he present a unified 
program of coverage based on a 
careful analysis of exposures? An- 
swers to these questions offer some 
measure of the quality of an agency. 
The agent must be someone whom 
the buyer trusts and with whom he 
is willing to discuss the financial de- 
tails of his business and home. 

The agent’s integrity will require 
him to respect his insurer and to 
render full and accurate information 
concerning all risks he would have 
the company assume. If he under- 
stands the workings of an insurance 
company he will protect it from risks 
that he knows are uninsurable, he 
will guard the insurer against un- 
warranted depredations by either 
insureds or claimants, and he will 
respect the insurance-buying public. 
Such understanding and respect for 
the company can save a company as 
much as ten points in expenses. This 
is accomplished by adjusting small 
losses, by properly selecting business, 
and by keeping and maintaining 
proper billing procedures. 

If these items are respected there 
is bound to be a better relationship 
between the agent and his companies. 
Unfavorable underwriting experi- 
ence is generally due to lack of 
knowledge on the part of an agent 
or to his desire to build his agency 
without thinking of the company as 
his partner. An agent who visits his 
company home office or district office 
to gain a better understanding of 
company practices and the reasons 
for its decisions and regulations will 
notice many beneficial effects. An 
agent will understand and may even 
sympathize with the company prob- 
lems, and the company will have a 
better conception of the effect that 
its rules and decisions have upon 
the agent in dealing with the public. 
Letter writing is no substitute for a 
face to face discussion. A letter 
might help one to see part of the 
writer’s thinking, but it offers no 
personal acquaintance with him. 
When two men in business know and 
understand each other, they do not 
constantly fight, bicker and disagree. 
They realize that each viewpoint is 
based upon sound judgment and re- 
sponsible opinion. When this hap- 
pens, the whole relationship changes. 
Field men calling on agents should 
be helpful, but regular visits to com- 
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pany headquarters should be encour- 
aged. The agent will learn through 
such visits that if he wants to be in 
business with the company tomorrow 
he must also protect his company. 
This growing awareness is of enor- 
mous significance. 

Progressive insurance companies 
are focusing upon tomorrow. Ter- 
rific changes are taking place in the 
insurance industry as well as in other 
businesses. Revolutionary marketing 
changes are forcing agents and com- 
panies to underwrite carefully, to 
adjust profit, expense and commis- 





sion margins, to use the best and 
latest equipment, and to focus more 
attention upon sales. Insurance is 
undergoing the same trial by market 
to which most other businesses have 
long been subjected. The forward- 
looking agent of tomorrow is dis- 
covering under company manage- 
ment the merits of present opera- 
tion methods, and is learning to 
strengthen and improve them as de- 
manded. 

There must be unity, balance and 
continuity if operation is to be on a 
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The Ideal Agent—Continued 
Management both in 
field and in 
must understand the importance of 
continuously breathing life into the 
program. 


stable basis. 


the agency companies 


Many believe in a one- 
shot training program, and are un- 
informed of the necessity of keeping 
the program 
often a lack of continuity in the fol- 


alive. There is too 
low-up phase of a program which 
causes it to degenerate. There must 
and all 


phases in the operation of an agency 


be a continuing program, 
and of the company must be so sim- 
plified that more time can be spent 


] 


on basics. Two basics in the insur- 


ance business are a knowledge of 
insurance and training to market it. 

The agent of tomorrow must re- 
gard the customer as important. He 
must have as his aspiration 
ing the public need. T 


represents 


meet- 
le agent who 
} 


a company that 1S inter- 


ested in the customer’s behalf will 


have a certain future. The premium 


rates must be competitive, and new 


and broader coverages must be in- 
ublic den 


troduced to meet the and, 


Agents and companies that have not 
progressed have retained the status 
quo. The country is engaged in a 
competitive struggle which forces 
change and results in better prod- 
ucts for the public at lower cost. 
Insurance is no exception to this 
tule. It is for this reason that we 
need to avoid unnecessary paper 
work, and expensive internal and 
field operating methods; it is also 
advisable to discontinue flat cancella- 
tions and other concessions that 
would work hardship on our future. 

In order to market quality and 
price the agent of today must co- 
operate with companies to make this 
possible. The agency system is made 
up of agents and their companies, 
not of agents alone or companies 
alone. It is to the companies that 
agents must look for a variety of 
products, for technical processing 
services, for competitive prices, and 
for other devices that will keep him 
in the market. Companies are re- 
vamping their sales departments into 
marketing programs. They are in- 
stalling electronic data processing 
for handling mass business. The 





“A Way of Business”’ 


The American Agency System of marketing insurance through 
independent local insurance agents is a way of business that has 
proved its merit through the years. 


The Financial General Group is dedicated to improving this way s 
of business with new marketing services, innovations in coverages 
and packaging, better company-agent communication; yes, improv- 
ing it with new ideas and the know-how te put them into effect. 
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agent of tomorrow will give his com- 
panies a spread and variety of risks 
which are the very essence of suc- 
cessful insurer operations. 

Agents of the future will need 
regular training programs in sales- 
manship. Experience in sales is of 
major importance. Intensive train- 
ing with the assistance of experi- 
enced men is of importance. Tighter 
profit margins will force greater 
company assumption of detail to 
make possible more selling time for 
the agent. Agents will need to have 
an expanded share of markets, a 
greater awareness of the profit mo- 
tive when working with an account. 
There is going to be a disappearance 
of the part-time, and the emergence 
of the professional producer. There 
is going to be a challenge for quality 
in performance. Obsolete opera- 
tional procedures must fall in the 
face of these new demands. 

Insurance companies are looking 
for agents with the special qualities 
discussed in this article, and the 
company that is going to be re- 
spected by the agent and agencies 
will also need to have all of these 
qualities and perhaps many more to 
make the company program effec- 
tive for its own survival and for the 
buying public. There should be no 
hesitation on the part of either agent 
or company in adjusting their pro- 
grams to meet today’s demand in 
the market place. There is a price 
we must pay if we do not meet it, 
but there is likewise a reward if we 
apply the techniques at our disposal 
and meet the challenge. The next 
fifteen years will be fabulous years 
for the agent who has geared his 
program to meet the opportunities 
that lie ahead. 


P.I.P.P. DISAPPROVED 


THE PUBLIC AND Institutional Prop- 
erty Plan, filed in Michigan by the 
Michigan Inspection Bureau, has 
been disapproved by Commissioner 
Frank Blackford. He gave as one of 
his reasons the belief that few build- 
ing groups would qualify because of 
the minimum premium = require- 
ments. According to Bureau offi- 
cials, however, statistics show that 
many of the school districts, colleges 
and similar institutions would be 
eligible. 
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NOW in force... 
over $350,000,000 
in LIFE INSURANCE 


Capital & Surplus $1,525,000 


Admitted Total Life Insurance 
Assets Income in Force 
$269,818 $632,805 $1,769,470 
$440,339 $1,166,527 $7,123,472 
$2,501,564 $4,372,323 $71,927,215 


$6,856,764 $12,419,274 $175,160,000 
$11,776,308 $15,966,798 $295,566,000 


$15,060,000 $16,750,000 $355,000,000 


Standard Life offers a complete line of 
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Even the largest commercial accounts are in 
your orbit when you offer prospects Afco’s 
low-cost premium budgeting arrangements. 
Convenient Afco premium budgeting helps 
the businessman avoid irregular premium 
dates and big lump-sum payments that drain 
off working capital. This advantage is especi- 
ally important to your insureds when there 
is a tight-money situation. 

With Afco, you can quickly provide fi- 
nancing at competitive rates on coverages 
from $50 or $100 up to $20,000—and obtain 
even lower quotations on coverages from 


ATLANTA 


1182 W. Peachtree St., N.W.,, Atlanta 9, Ga. 


BALTIMORE 


201 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore 3, Md. 


CHICAGO 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill, 
KANSAS CITY 
P.O. Box 8788, Kansas City 14, Mo, 
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$20,000 to millions. Recently a broker financed 
a single account with premiums close to 
$3,000,000 through Afco. 

Launch a new selling drive with the help of 
Afco. You'll discover that in sales . . . in com- 
missions . . . in savings on operating costs the 
sky’s the limit. 

Start the countdown now. Contact the 
manager of the Afco office nearest you, 
and join the many thousands of agents who 
have already budgeted over $300 million of 
individual and cornmercial premiums through 
Afco. 


LOS ANGELES 

548 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Colif. 
MIAMI 

1036 S, W., First St., Miomi 36, Flo. 
NEW YORK 

100 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

142 Sansome St., Son Francisco 4, Calif, 





UNDERWRITING REVIEW 


OREIGN COMPETITION, cargo 
business, the lull situation, and 
the large values placed in the Lon- 
don market on new liners: these and 
other subjects were all referred to 
by H. M. MacDiarmid, chairman of 
the Institute of London Underwrit- 
ers, in the course of an admirable 
review at the annual meeting. 
Although the British market has 


occupied the predominant .place in 
the sphere of marine insurance for 
some three centuries, in recent years 
various foreign competitors, often in 
newly developed markets, have car- 
ricd the fight into the enemy camp 
by vigorously competing for direct 


business. The result is that a con- 
siderable volume of business is now 
offered as reinsurance in the British 
market which traditionally was al- 
ways placed. here on original terms. 
Unfortunately, the net rates of pre- 
mium at which this business now 
comes back to the market are usually 
much lower than ‘those previously 
secured. 

In effect, Mr. MacDiarmid, in his 
remarks on this topic, was saying 
that British underwriters would be 
ill advised to accept such reinsurance 
business at rates less than what they 
would regard as economic for direct 
accounts. Mr. MacDiarmid (who is 
manager and underwriter of The 
Marine Insurance Company) said 
that British insurers were finding it 
increasingly difficult to preserve 
their good business at economic rates 
against world-wide competition. 
The ebb and flow of competition was 
unavoidable, he said, and indeed nec- 


DENZIL STUART 
MARINE AND AVIATION INSURANCE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
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essary for the health of any trade; 
“But do not let us help that competi- 
tion to destroy us by the indiscrimi- 
nate acceptance of treaties and other 
classes of reinsurance business 
where retentions are low and over- 
riding commissions are such that the 
ceding companies are relieved of all 
underwriting responsibilities.” He 
warned ; “Reinsurance is a necessary 
part of our business, but by fostering 
the types of reinsurance which | 
have mentioned we are providing 
facilities for our business to be taken 
away from us and turning ourselves 
by degrees solely into a reinsurance 
market.” 

Referring to the European Com- 
mon Market and the European Free 
Trade Association, he said that 
British insurers would do well to 
watch the effects of these develop- 
ments upon their business, particu- 
larly where it was conducted through 
branches or agencies in the countries 
involved in these economic group- 
ings. Already there were signs of 
an increase in the volume of “dis- 
placed business” being offered in cer- 
tain Continental markets. “I need 
hardly remind you” he added, “that 
to underwrite such business is to 
undermine the efforts of underwrit- 
ers in the markets to which this 
business more truly belongs.” 


Most Difficult Period 


With an ever increasing number 
of insurers to share the available pre- 
miums, the cargo market, over many 
years, has been passing through a 
most difficult period. This is likely 
to continue, with underwriters ex- 


pected to give reductions on busi- 
ness showing only a modest margin 
of profit, and being denied the op- 
portunity of obtaining increases in 
premiums generally regarded as jus- 
tified by statistics. On this subject, 
Mr. MacDiarmid said that one of 
the reasons that the cargo account 
presented such a gloomy picture for 
some was that premium income had 
come to be regarded as more impor- 
tant than adequate rates, and that 
regrettably there were still under- 
writers prepared to accept business 
without thoroughly . inquiring into 
past experience. Of course, the past 
year had been a difficult one for 
cargo underwriters. Riots and polit- 
ical disturbances throughout the 
world had had their repercussions, 
taking their toll on cargoes in transit. 
And in Britain we had suffered a 
series of unofficial dock strikes. 


Only a Small Profit 


Mr. MacDiarmid said that the hull 
situation was as difficult as ever, and 
as a result of the loss of first-class 
tonnage over the last three or four 
years, very few underwriters would 
eventually be able to boast of making 
more than a small margin of profit 
over this period, 

The casualty returns for 1960 
lend emphasis to these remarks. Ac- 
cording to the Liverpool Under- 
writers’ Association, there was an 
increase of 14 ships totally lost com- 
pared with 1959, though the number 
of partial losses dropped slightly. 
The Association’s statistics, which 
refer to ships.of.500 tons gross and 
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News from London—Continued 
over, reveal the following position: 


No. of 
Casualties 
7368 114 
7359 100 
6944 87 
7333 90 
1956 8007 95 
1955 105 

It can be seen that, following a 
small improvement in 1958, both the 


Total 
Year Losses 
1960 
1959 
1958 
1957 
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number of casualties and the num- 
ber of total losses show gains. More- 
over, the situation tonnage-wise has 
also deteriorated : 

Tons Gross 
of Total Losses 
418,195 
338,070 
280,477 
282,919 
290,033 
278,863 


These discouraging results may 
have been in Mr. MacDiarmid’s 
mind when he remarked that one of 
the great difficulties which under- 
writers had to face arose from the 
fact that some shipowners seemed 
to expect them to keep their books 
open for ten, fifteen and sometimes 
twenty years to meet claims which 
could have been settled earlier. He 
said: “In no other sphere would 
business be tolerated on this basis, 
and it is up to us to make a deter- 
mined effort to see that this state of 
affairs is rectified.” 


Year 
1960 
1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 


1955 


Largest Insurance 


Shortly before the turn of the year, 
the London market absorbed with- 
out difficulty a call on it for £16 
million cover on the hull and ma- 
chinery of the 45,000 ton Canberra, 
the revolutionary passenger liner, 
which will carry more passengers 
than any other ship afloat, that 
P & O-Orient Lines will place in 
service on June 2. This is the largest 
marine insurance ever placed on one 
ship, and follows the 42,000 ton 
Oriana, valued at about £15 million, 
placed in the market last year, as I 
reported at the time (Best’s June, 
1960). 

Mr. MacDiarmid said it was not 
easy to predict the market’s capa- 
city on any given risk, and with the 
introduction of these two superliners 
it would seem that the market was 
stretched to the full. But in these 
depressing days for shipping they 
welcomed and wished success to this 
brave venture and, “although some 
of us may be bursting at the seams, 
it gives us some pride to have been 
able to serve British interests to the 
extent that we have.” 

The italics are mine, for the insur- 
ances on the Oriana and Canberra 
were effected with little or no fuss, 


and the capacity of the British mar- 
ket is considered to be above these 
figures. Within the next year or so 
the market will be asked to under- 
write a much larger sum on the 75,- 
000 ton liner to replace the Queen 
Mary. In this question of passenger 
liner insurance, one must draw a 
fine line between the capacity of the 
British market and the reinsurance 
cover readily available overseas. 
Owing to the rapid growth in the 
capacity of the world wide marine 
market, and the present day strength 
of the London market, a maximum 
world figure on one hull would be 
very difficult to estimate. 


THE AVIATION SCENE 


AVIATION UNDERWRITERS continue 
to follow the record of the big jets 
with anxiety, and with good cause. 
The New York disaster involving 
a United Air Lines DC-8 jet and 
a T.W.A. Super Constellation was 
followed by two further substantial 
losses, though fortunately without 
the appalling loss of life attached 
to the earlier accident. 

A DC-8 of Aeronaves de Mexico 
crashed and burned out while taking 
off from Idlewild; but all 98 pas- 
sengers escaped, despite the death 
of some of the crew. Then came the 
loss of an American Airlines Boeing 
707, which, according to reports, 
exploded before crashing into the 
Atlantic off New York. The air- 
liner was on a training flight and all 
six crew on board were killed. 


Two Incidents 


Soeing 707s have also been in 
the news on this side of the Atlantic. 
At Paris an Air France 707, with 
92 passengers up, buckled part of 
its landing gear when a gust of wind 
struck it as it was landing, and an 
over-run into a rain soaked field 
involved slight damage to two en- 
gines. At Zurich a South African 
Airways 707 damaged its nosewheel 
when it overshot the runway while 
making an instrument landing. 

After a Finnair DC-3 crashed in 
Finland, causing the death of all 25 
persons on board, it was stated that 
both the pilot and co-pilot were un- 
der the influence of alcohol. It was 
the worst disaster in Finnish civil 
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aviation history, and the airline said 
it would take years to repair the 
damage caused to its good reputa- 
tion. 


Britain’s Comet jet and Viscount 
and Britannia turboprop airliners 
have been the cause of apprehension. 
B.E.A.’s fleet of seven Comet 4Bs, 
which had earlier suffered from 
nosewheel trouble, were temporarily 
withdrawn from service after the 
discovery of faulty hinge brackets 
on the wing flaps. At the same time 
came the detection of cracks in the 
wings of a number of Viscounts 
operated by at least two airlines, 
with consequent disruption of sched- 
ules while aircraft were grounded 
for checking. The Viscount, of 
which over four hundred have been 
sold, is the world’s largest selling 
airliner. On top of all this, modifi- 
cations were ordered for all the 
Britannia airliners operated by 
B.O.A.C. This followed the dis- 
covery, during a full-scale emergency 
at London Airport, of a fault in the 


: Coffee taste-tester in a South American country 
landing gear. 


a Some Assignments \ 
Immediate Investigation 


Meanwhile, the British Minister Require Specialists W. F 


of Aviation has ordered an immedi- 
ate investigation into the fire risk 
to airliners arising from the use by 
foreign airlines of a fuel more vola- 
tile than the less inflammable avia- 
tion paraffin. This has focused re- 
newed attention on a controversy 
first brought into public attention 
last year (Best’s, September, 1960) 
by Lord Brabazon, chairman of the 
British Air Registration Board, who 
criticized some foreign airlines for 
using aviation gasoline instead of 
kerosene. 


Crowley 


Manager, Houston 


When your clients manufacture, build, distribute, buy or sell 
in a foreign country, they need dependable protection that 
complies with local insurance requirements. You can handle 
the job with confidence and ease when you enlist the aid of 
AFIA specialists. 

AFIA representatives abroad have on-the-spot knowledge 
of business conditions, customs and the laws of the land. This 
wealth of information is constantly channeled to AFIA men 
in this country who skillfully apply it to the protection of 
your clients’ interests—anywhere in the free world. 


FOR EXPERT GUIDANCE AND WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
B.O.A.C., which in the past had CONSULT AFIA ON ALL FOREIGN INSURANCE PROBLEMS 
used both the petrol-paraffin J.P.4 


mixture and ordinary paraffin fuels, 


has decided to discontinue the use 

of J.P.4 jet fuel. This decision i 
seems to be an outcome of a Boeing 
707 landing crash at London. The NUS 
paraffin fuelled airliner did not catch - 


fire, although one of its fuel tanks AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
was punctured when the undercar- 161 William Street *« New York 38, New York 


riage collapsed. B.E.A. also uses CHICAGO OFFICE . . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
kerosene. DALLAS OFFICE..... 400 Vaughn Building, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
HOUSTON OFFICE........ The Century Building, 2120 Travis Street, Houston 2, Texas 
2 >] > 2 nt LOS ANGELES OFFICE.... st 3400 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 5, California 

In - de bate in the | louse ot I ords, SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE. . Russ Building, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
when the government investigation WASHINGTON OFFICE... . Woodward Building, 733 15th Sereet N. W., Washington 5, D. ¢ 


was announced, Lord Brabazon said 
that the British airlines had set z Jee 

es had set an An association of leading American capital stock fire, marine, casualty and 
(Continued on page 136) surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands 

















assent and 


dissent 
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Gentlemen: 


Your fine publication has printed 
all kinds of suggestions and infor- 
mation from the “big wheels” of the 
insurance industry and regulating 
departments. I wonder if you'd be 
interested in some from the “cogs” 
that help to make those wheels go 
round? 

Two major problems confront us: 
1. Insurance company Ietterheads 
with no address, just Chicago, or 
New York. This entails looking up 
the address from office records or 
publications. If the name does not 
appear in either of those we must 
write the insurance department in 
the state of domicile to get a street 
address or have mail returned un- 
claimed. 

2. Letters received with a beautiful 
signature that no one can read. Each 


official should require the secretary 
to type his name and title below the 
signature. 

Another suggestison I’d like to 
make is that each insurance company 
print the telephone number of the 
home office on its letterhead. This 
would save time—not only for the 
“cogs” but for the “wheels” also. 

Very truly yours, 

(Mrs.) Margaret Armstrong 
Administrative Assistant 
Nevada Insurance Department 


Dear Sir: 

Your article in the December 1960 
issue of “A & H Developments” 
under the heading “Mental Illness” 
has come to our attention. 

We were extremely disturbed by 
the paragraph in column 2, page 30, 
which states: “There are, of course, 
other recognized types of mental dis- 


If these symptoms recur, 
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@ Recurrence of these symptoms 


@ Persistent pain and stiffness on arising 
@ Pain or tenderness in at least one joint 


@ Swelling in at least one joint 


“ ARTARITS 


see your physician at once! 


THE ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION 


abilities, including epileptics, and 
mentally defectives or the mentally 
deficient. There are also those cate- 
gorized as the criminally insane, 
alcoholics, and drug addicts.” The 
inclusion of epilepsy as a “type of 
mental disability,” by the author, is 
erroneous. 


It has been demonstrated repeat- 
edly that the association between ep- 
ilepsy and mental disease, including 
mental deficiency, is non-existent. 
There are, of course, people with 
epilepsy who are mentally ill or men- 
tally deficient just as there are peo- 
ple with diabetes, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases who are mentally ill. 
It makes as much sense to say that 
tuberculosis is a form of mental dis- 
ease because some of its victims are 
mentally ill as it does to say that 
epilepsy is a form of mental illness 
because some of its victims suffer 
from mental illness. Put another 
way, all bears are animals but not all 
animals are bears. 

The publication of this erroneous 
matter in a magazine distributed 
among insurance executives is a seri- 
ous blow to people with epilepsy who 
already face employer rejection due 
to misconceptions about their con- 
dition. This statement by Mr. Foll- 
mann strengthens the employers’ er- 
roneous belief that a person with 
epilepsy is at best unstable and at 
worst insane. 


Many people who have epilepsy 
suffer from psychological disturb- 
ances ranging from mild to severe 
because of frustrations encountered 
in daily living—frustrations born of 
the very misconceptions about their 
condition which Mr. Follmann has 
strengthened in his article. 


We have prepared two leaflets 
which are designed to give a better 
understanding of epilepsy. Since 
one of the reasons given by employ- 
ers for refusing to hire people with 
epilepsy is that insurance carriers 
will either not cover or extract 
higher premiums from employers of 
people who have epilepsy on their 
payroll, Mr. Follmann’s article takes 
on added significance when pub- 
lished in your magazine. 

Sincerely yours, 

Charles Kram, Ph.D. 

Executive Director 

Federal Association for Epilepsy, 
Inc., The Epilepsy Foundation 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


Kansas City, Missouri 





STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
December 31, 1960 and 1959 





ASSETS 


CASH IN BANKS AND ON HAND 
BONDs: 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL 


TOTAL BONDS 
STOCKS 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION (NOT OVER 
90 Days) 
SECURITIES DEPOSITED UNDER 
TREATIES 
INTEREST ACCRUED AND OTHER ADMITTED ASSETS 


REINSURANCE 


ToTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


1960 


1959 





$ 4,937,141.97 


22,145,519.87 
1,247,877.26 
47,880,570.70 


$ 5,207,982.97 


22,773,170.20 
1,249,712.19 
40,031,372.14 





812,483.13 


1,550,620.15 
933,782.96 


64,054,254.53 
14,988,985.94 


1,025,023.67 


1,551,304.52 
730,261.36 





$96,753,918.74 


$87,557,812.99 








LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


RESERVE FOR CLAIMS AND CLAIM EXPENSE ..... 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS .......... 


RESERVE FOR COMMISSIONS, TAXES AND OTHER 
LIABILITIES 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
VOLUNTARY SPECIAL RESERVES 
CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


$35,390,285.54 
22,906,498.38 
4,854,898.21 


3,100,390.66 


$34,343,900.91 
22,475,513.38 
4,288 ,666.30 


2,744,314.72 





66,252,072.79 
682,898.26 
3,500,000.00 
26,318,947.69 


63,852,394.41 
663,555.07 
3,000,000.00 
20,041 ,863.51 





30,501,845.95 


23,705,418.58 





$96,753,918.74 


$87,557,812.99 








Securities deposited as required by law are included above as follows: December 31, 1960, $3,593,- 
941.02; December 31, 1959, $4,155,769.65. Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at 
prices prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of actual 
market quotations for all bonds and stocks, surplus to policyholders would be: December 31, 1960, 


$30,076,612.53; December 31, 1959, $20,242,084.86. 





REINSURANCE IN MULTIPLE LINES 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
107 William Street 


175 West Jackson 


SAN FRANCISCO 
100 Bush Street 
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Executive Comment—from page |!7 


manually. Seeking means of further 
expense reduction, we have under 
consideration the installation of one 
of the new, solid-state type compu- 
ters which we believe will be even 
more efficient and economical. 

We must offer to our agents poli- 
cies that they can and will sell at a 
total cost which will permit us to 
make a profit. Total cost includes 
losses, expenses of settling losses, 
commissions, and 


taxes, company 





THE TOWER’S 
COMPREHENSIVE FARM 
LIABILITY POLICY 


Offers more insurance protection per 
premium $. Every farmer needs Farm 
Liability coverage. Why sell him less 
than the best . . . The Tower's Com- 
prehensive Farm Liability policy pro- 
vides basic coverage of $10,000. Lia- 
bility and $500. Medical Payments for 
as little as $10. for 1 year, $25. for 
3 years or $40. for 5 years, for a 
farm of 180 acres, 1 residence and 1 
set of buildings. In addition to pro- 
viding coverage for the usual basic 
hazards, the Tower’s policy affords 
protection, at no additional cost, for: 
(1) Automobile Non-Ownership Liabili- 
ty . . . (2) Neighborly Exchange of 
Labor . . . (3) Watercraft with any 
size outboard motor and inboard 
motors up to 60 h.p. . .. (4) Fire, 
Explosion and Smoke Legal Liability 
-« « « (5) Construction of a 1 or 2 
family dwelling regardless of who 
performs the work .. . (6) Business 
Pursuits of the Insured while in the 
employ of others . . . (7) Custom Farm 
Work up to $600. receipts . . . (8) 
Livestock Coverage—up to $300. per 
animal. 

Every farmer appreciates the extra 
broad coverages provided by the 
Tower's Comprehensive Farm Liability 
Policy. 


For further information write Agency 
Sales Department, Tower Insurance 
Group, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Members of The Tower 

Insurance Group— 
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underwriting expenses. To aid us 
in determining what our agents can 
and will sell, we have formed an 
Agents’ Conference Committee com- 
posed of seven agents and four com- 
pany officers which will meet peri- 
odically. Through this committee, 
your management expects to keep in 
close contact with the thoughts of the 
American Independent Agent who 
is acutally selling our policies to the 
public with the result that our mar- 
keting decisions will be practical. 
We also hope through our close con- 
tact with the thoughts of the Amer- 
ican Independent Agent to so set 
our course that we will have the 
enthusiastic support of our agents 
with resulting profit to the company. 

During the first half of 1960, we 
invested a substantial portion of 
available funds in tax exempt bonds 
with maturities of from five to fifteen 
years. In October, we decided that 
conditions were favorable to increase 
somewhat our investment in common 
stocks, which we have since been 
purchasing each month in a regular 
amount. During the year, capital 
gains were realized as a result of 
changes in holdings of common 
stocks. To offset these capital gains, 
capital losses were taken towards 
year-end on sales of our preferred 
stocks and some of our longer term 
United States Government and tax 
exempt bonds. Proceeds beyond the 
needs of our common stock invest- 
ment program have been invested in 
short-term obligations for reasons of 
flexibility. During the year, there 
was a considerable appreciation in 
the market value of our bonds, and 
increases in public utility stock prices 
outweighed declines in industrials. 
Our net investment income in 1960 
increased 6.8% over 1959.—Roy E. 
Carr, president; Providence Wash- 
ington Insurance Company. 


e GENERALLY SPEAKING, the yeal 
1960 witnessed further improvement 
in certain areas within our industry. 
For one thing, rate increases were 
more fully reflected in premium in- 
come and, while they are short of 
adequacy in automobile and work- 
men’s coinpensation categories, we 
are certainly better off because of 
these increases we have secured to 
date. It is interesting to observe 
that the statutory underwriting loss 
was somewhat less than our loss re- 


serve for Hurricane Donna. Except 
for this unusual storm, it is apparent 
that underwriting results would have 
at least broken even. 

Last year we reported that our 
retrenchment and “weeding out” 
program had been about completed, 
at least on such a vigorous scale, 
and that premiums had begun to 
level off in the last half of 1959. 
This trend continued in 1960 and 
resulted in an increase in net written 
premiums of about 1%. There seem 
to be indications that this trend will 
accelerate in 1961. It is also pleasing 
to report a drop in claim frequency. 
There were 47,000 fewer claims re- 
ported to us in 1960 than the year 
before, even though 9,200 claims 
from Hurricane Donna were ab- 
sorbed, 

It is gratifying to note improved 
results in the automobile classes, 
Physical damage automobile business 
was actually profitable in 1960 and, 
while as yet unsatisfactory, the 
bodily injury and property damage 
categories also showed some im- 
provement. Because of its premium 
volume and importance in our econ- 
omy, automobile insurance is still 
a bothersome problem. Automobile 
assigned risk plans are unprofitable 
in every state, and almost unbearable 
in certain ones, yet we are compelled 
to participate in these plans in order 
to be permitted to write the other 
automobile business. 

The keenest competition prevailed 
during the year in all classes of our 
business but we observe a good 
reception being accorded our new 
Careful Homeowners Policy, The 
Automobile Safe Driver Policy, and 
a new multi-peril policy designed for 
qualified Motel Owners. In addition 
to attracting desirable customers, 
these new policies produced a stead- 
ily increasing volume of premiums, 
thereby offsetting some of the busi- 
ness which we deliberately curtailed. 
These new developments were well 
received by our agents to whom they 
afforded competitive tools for hold- 
ing and developing their income as 
well as ours. Not all these forms 
have been approved in every state 
as yet but we expect that they will 
be in due course. 

Agency commission cost, which 
comprises our principal sales ex- 
pense, continues to present a contro- 
versial problem to companies of our 
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type. A better realization of the 
important facets of this matter by 
both company executives and agents 
seems to be gathering a more realistic 
and wider acknowledgment. 

Net investment income was some 
7.5% greater than in the preceding 
year and was the largest on record. 
We made only very normal additions 
to the portfolio during the year and, 
in consequence, the gain in income 
may be attributed almost solely to 
higher dividend rates on stocks and 
to better yields obtainable on that 
portion of the bond portfolio which, 
through sale, maturity, or redemp- 
tion, was available for reinvestment 
during the year. Some shifts within 
the equity section of the portfolio 
were made during the year and there 
was a modest reduction in our total 
holding of stocks, the proceeds being 
reinvested in bonds. 

The competitive conditions in our 
business this past year have not only 
been severe but they have become 
more complex due to numerous rate 
and form deviations filed and because 
of independent filings made with 
state authorities in an attempt to 
siphon off preferred business. 

On the other hand, there were 
some wholesale indicatioris of im- 
provement in the business atmos- 
phere. Company managements seem 
to be coming to grips with current 
problems more realistically and the 
various segments of the business 
have now declared themselves on 
acceptable changes desired in state 
regulatory legislation. Equality in 
Federal taxation as between our kind 
of company and others which have 
enjoyed a special tax formula is a 
step nearer to solution. We cannot 
thrive under rules which favor one 
group against another and, for about 
sixteen years, there definitely has 
existed, both at the Federal and 
state levels, legislation working to 
our disadvantage. A realization of 
these adverse problems seems to be 
better understood now than ever. 

The toll of life and millions of 
injuries resulting from automobile 
acc‘dents has not diminished its 
pressing challenge to the public and 
to our business, but we think prog- 
ress is being made. Crime continues 
to increase and accounts for added 
millions of dollars drained each year 
from the public pocketbook. Not all 
losses due to crime are insured but, 

(Continued on page 134) 
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THE 

OHIO 
CASUALTY 
GROUP 


ANNUAL 
FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 


For the 

year ended 
December 31, 
1960 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office $ 6,763,176.47 


*U.S. Government Bonds « 12,654,646.26 


*Municipal and Listed Bonds 48,910,347.64 


*Common Stocks «© + «+ 13,600,543.25 


Real Estate—Book Value - - 1,661,825.78 


Premiums in Course of Collection 


(under 90 days)= + +» « -« 12,894,471.36 


Interest Accrued 


515,883.86 


Reinsurance Recoverable «+ « 507,083.09 


Other Ledger Assets - © «© ~ 519,430.75 


$98,027,408.46 


*Valuations on basis approved by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses $22,830,120.52 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 41,953,232.30 


Reserve for Taxes and 
Current Expenses « © © « 2,572,628.26 


Reserve for Reinsurance « «© e 112,168.96 


Other Liabilities © © © @ © 


1,030,529.12 


$68,498,679.16 
Capital Stock eee $ 2,500,000.00 
10,000,000.00 


17,028,729.30 


Net Surplus» © «© © 
Voluntary Reserve 


Policyholders Surplus « © © © © = 29,528,729.30 


$98,027,408.46 


To all our agents, thanks and appreciation for the important 
part they have played in our continued progress. 


THE OHIO CASUALTY INSURANCE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
THE OHIO INSURANCE CO.,* Hamilton, Ohio 
WEST AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., Los Angeles, Calif, 


*Since January 1, 1961, The Ohio Life Insurance Co. 


44 BRANCH OFFICES FOR FAST, EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Home Office Department: Aurora, III., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Dayton, 
Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Greensboro, N.C., Indianapolis, Kansas City, Lansing, 
Mich., Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, St. Petersburg, Toledo, South Bend, Ind., 
Springfield, tll, Eastern Department, 17th Floor, Broad-Locust Bldg., Philadelphia 2: Baltimore, 
Haddon Hts., N.J., Harrisburg, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Washington. Pacific 
Department, 208 W. 8th St, Los Angeles 14: Compton, Fresno, Inglewood, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, No, Hollywood, Oakland, Pasadena, Portland, Riverside, San Diego, San Francisco, Seattle, 





Statistical Problems—from page |05 


validity of the deductible feature in 
major medical and comprehensive 
coverages. 

The medical costs associated with 
particular causes of medical impair- 
ments, e.g. cancer and heart disease, 
would be of value. This would be 
especially true in the event of fu- 
ture break-throughs in the prevention 
or cure of such diseases. If such 
break-throughs were to occur, the 
industry would then be in a position 
to adjust future premiums, or 
further extend benefits, so as to re- 
flect the savings to be anticipated in 
claim payments. 

Claim data with respect to the 
time of onset of particular diagnoses 
would be most helpful. Some indi- 
vidual and family insurance policies 
are written with clauses which ex- 
clude payment for conditions which 
existed prior to the inception of 
the contract. At the present time, 
determination of when a case of 
hemorrhoids or hernia for example, 
may have commenced, is difficult to 
determine. Statistical data with re- 
pect to the relationship of the onset 
of a disease and its physical mani- 
festations would serve to make such 
determinations more objective. 

There are many other data gaps 
in the medical insurance field. The 
relationship of a patient’s income 
to the medical charges incurred, 
and the relationship between medi- 
cal charges and the knowledge of 
those imposing such charges that 
the patient has medical insurance, 
are some additional examples. 


Other Times, Other Needs 


As time goes by, many of the 
gaps will be filled. They will prob- 
ably be replaced by other needs and 
other problems. Primarily, this will 
take place because of the dynamic 
nature of the medical care and health 
insurance movements in this country. 
Other gaps still seem to defy solu- 
tion since they become so _inter- 
twined with evolutionary forces 
constantly proceeding in the sphere 
of medio socio economics. Voluntary 
health insurance, however, will con- 
tinue to experiment with new and 
even better forms of protection in 
order to meet the public demand 
for prepayment of medical costs. 
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TO GRANT DEGREES 


PLANS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT Of 
a degree-granting college in New 
York City by the Insurance Society 
of New York are going forward, ac- 
cording to Arthur C, Goerlich, pres- 
ident. Already 27 insurance organ- 
izations have pledged their support 
in providing the necessary budget 
for the college, and a letter has gone 
to top executives of insurance com- 
panies in both the life and property 
insurance fields asking them to share 
in financing the college. 

Such a college had been under dis- 
cussion for several years. The first 
positive step toward its creation, 
however, was taken May 27 of last 
year when the board of directors of 
the Insurance Society named a spe- 
cial committee to study a college 
development program. The letter 
asking support was sent to top in- 
surance executives by William P. 
Worthington, chairman of the board 
of the Home Life and chairman of 
the college development program 
special committee ; and Alan O. Rob- 
inson, president of The Yorkshire 
Insurance Company of New York 
and chairman of the board of the 
Insurance Society. 

The new college would have both 
day and evening classes and would 
grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Business Administration to grad- 
uates with a major in insurance. It 
would provide an all-round educa- 
tional program. The courses leading 
to the Bachelor’s degree would in- 
clude 47 per cent liberal arts sub- 
jects, 28 per cent insurance courses, 
and 25 per cent supporting courses 
such as law, statistical methods, and 
accounting. 

Upon satisfactory establishment 
of this degree-granting program, a 
Day division curriculum would be 
established on a cooperative or 
work-study basis. Students would 
be recruited by insurance companies, 
agencies, and brokerage offices from 
the upper half of high school gradu- 
ating classes. As in a number of 
other colleges, students would alter- 
nate their time between the class- 
room and the company’s office. At 
the end of 5% years under the work- 
study program, each student would 
have 2% years of practical work ex- 
perience as well as having earned 
his Bachelor’s degree with a strong 
major in insurance. 


TRAVEL POLICY 


PoLicy-MATIC, the first land travel 
insurance vending machine to meet 
the requirements of all insurance de- 
partments, was unveiled by The 
Policy-Matic Corporation of Amer- 
ica in New York City last month. 

The patented machine will offer, 
for a $1 premium, a $7,500 death 
and dismemberment policy plus $500 
medical and hospital expense cover- 
age. The policy, available to anyone 
between the ages of 25 and 70, cov- 
ers the insured for one full week 
of land travel. It is underwritten by 
Beneficial Standard Group of Insur- 
ance Companies. 

Through the Policy-Matic fran- 
chise program, which is said to be 
already fully subscribed to, Policy- 
Matic machines will cover the coun- 
try and be available to provide serv- 
ice on or before the Decoration Day 
holiday, according to Ralph Marler, 
chairman of the board of the corpo- 
ration. 

The vendor “is a light-weight, 
compact, inexpensive machine that 
operates on special batteries thus 
eliminating the need for an electric 
outlet.” This means that this ma- 
chine may be placed wherever Amer- 
icans are on the move,—gas stations, 
supermarkets, hotels, motels, bus 
stations and in railroad terminals. 

The dispenser will issue and vali- 
date policies automatically, mechan- 
ically retaining a copy of each appli- 
cation without customer responsi- 
bility for re-inserting or mailing. 
Any combination of quarters and 
half dollars will operate the machine. 
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Errors And Omissions Policy 
For Insurance Agents, Brokers 


PROTECTS AGENTS, 
BROKERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 


Here’s important professional lia- 
bility protection—designed by in- 
surance men for insurance men! 
With court cases on the rise. . 
claims larger . . . agents’ legal re- 
sponsibilities increasing, you can’t 
afford to be without this economical 
Errors and Omissions coverage for 
yourself and your employees. It’s 
protection you’d recommend to any 
professional man—it’s just good 
business to have it for yourself! 
Send for details today! 


Errors and Omissions is just one of a 
long line of Continental Casualty poli- 
cies. Watch for this page every month 
for information about Continental’s 
newsworthy policies. 


For complete details on Continental's Professional Errors and Omissions 
Liability Insurance, see your nearest Continental Agent or Branch Repre- 
sentative—or fill out and mail the coupon. 


Policy not available in States of Texas, Connecticut, or North Carolina. 
Continental Casualty Co. 
Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


(CJ Please send full details on your Errors and Omissions Policy. 
(0 | am interested in an agency/brokerage appointment 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Member of the 


Continental-National Group 
NAME 





Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 


ADDRESS 
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obituaries 


Pease: Madoe M. Pease, retired United 
States marine manager for the North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., 
group of companies and the Atlas Assur- 
ance Co., Ltd. of London, died January 21 
following a brief illness. He was 68 years 
old. Mr. Pease started his insurance career 
with the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany in Hartford, Conn. He subsequently 
came to New York as manager and secre- 
tary of the Vessel Agency. In 1943 he 
joined the North British as their marine 
underwriter. Just prior to his retirement 
in 1958, Mr. Pease was president of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers. He was active in the American 
Hull Insurance Syndicate, having served 
as director, and also was a member of 
several of their committees 

During the years he was also chairman 
of the Tugboat Underwriting Syndicate 
and the Coastwise, Great Lakes & Inland 
Hull Association. He served actively in the 
War Damage Corporation in Washington 
during World War II. He was a member 
of the Echo Lake Country Club, and dur- 
ing his business career was a member of 
India House, the Wall Street Club and the 
Drug & Chemical Club. 


Anthony: Edward A. Anthony, vice presi- 
dent of the Loyalty insurance companies 
of the American Fore Loyalty Group, died 
suddenly January 20 at the age of 59. Mr. 
Anthony joined the Firemen’s Insurance 
Conipany of the Loyalty Group in 1926, 
in the financial department at Newark. 
He was appointed assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer in 1932, secretary in 
1934, second vice president in 1956 and 
vice president in 1958. 


Smith: Wilmot M. Smith, retired vice 
president of the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company, died January 30. Mr. Smith 
retired four years ago after forty-five years 
with the cofnpany, thirty-five of which 
were spent as head of its fidelity and 
surety department. He established the 
company’s first branch office bond depart- 
ment after joining the organization at New 
York City. He later served as secretary of 
the company and was appointed vice presi- 
dent in 1926. Mr. Smith had served as 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Surety Association of America, vice 
president and director of the Bureau of 
Contract Information and director of 
Standard Fire Insurance Company. 


Barry: Eugene Taylor Barry, former chair- 
man of the board of EF. T. Barry & Co., 
Inc., New Orleans, died February 2 at the 
age of 87. Mr. Barry entered the insur- 
ance business in New York prior to the 
turn of the century. After several positions, 
Mr. Barry was employed as secretary to 
Charles E. Peck of the insurance broker- 
age firm then at 58 Pine St., New York. He 
became a solicitor for the firm of Charles 
E. and W. F. Peck and continued there 
until the amalgamation of the three in- 
surance brokerage firms of Albert Wilcox 
& Co., Chas. E. and W. F. Peck and 
Walker & Hughes in 1906 into the Cor- 
poration of Wilcox, Peck & Hughes. About 
1903, Mr. Barry opened a Southern Branch 
office of the corporation known as Chas. 
E. & W. F. Peck, Ltd., of Louisiana 
was made president of same. The 
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of this firm was later changed to Wilcox, 
Peck & Hughes of Louisiana, and_ this 
business in 1906 was taken over by E. T. 
Barry & Co., Inc. Mr. Barry became chair- 
man of the board of E. T. Barry & Co., 
Inc. in 1950 and retired in 1957. Through- 
out his career, Mr. Barry specialized in 
marine insurance. Mr. Barry’s affiliations 
included the Napoleon Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, the Sons of the American 
Revolution and The Boston Club. 


Pratt: R. E. Pratt, treasurer and general 
manager of the Travelers Health Asso- 
ciation, Omaha, died late in 1960, follow- 
ing a lingering illness. He was 78 years 
old at the time of his death and had been 
treasurer and general manager of the 
company for thirty-one years. Mr. Pratt 
served as past president of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Commercial Travelers 
Insurance Organizations, member of the 
Ethical Standards Committee, Health In- 
surance Association of America, ex-na- 
tional director of Travelers Protective As- 
sociation, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and United Commercial 
Travelers. Mr. Pratt was also a member of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, 
Rotary International and a Shriner. 


Smith: Francis S. Smith, securities and tax 
accountant for the America Fore Loyalty 
Group of insurance companies, died sud- 
denly January 14 at the age of 55. Mr. 
Smith had been with The Continental In- 
surance Company of the Group since 1921. 
During his forty years with the organiza- 
tion, he had been closely identified with 
the financial department. Appointed an 
accountant in 1929, he became a statisti- 
cian in 1935 and some years later was 
made a securities accountant. Mr. Smith 
was appointed a securities and tax ac- 
countant in 1956. 


Cullom: Cecil I. Cullom, assistant manager 
of the contract bond department of Mary- 
land Casualty Company, died January 12. 
He had been with The Maryland since 
1918 and prior to his promotion to assist- 
ant manager had been a senior under- 
writer in the department for twenty-six 
years. 


Auble: Frank H. Auble, Jr., North Caro- 
lina special agent for Grain Dealers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, was killed 
February 1 near Columbia, S. C. when his 
car left the highway and overturned. He 
was 42 years old. Mr. Auble joined Grain 
Dealers Mutual in 1947 and was assigned 
to the North Carolina territory as special 
agent in 1950. His memberships included 
the Masonic Lodge, Scottish Rite, Elks 
Lodge, American Legion and the Reserve 
Officers Association. Also the National and 
North Carolina Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents. He was a past president of 
the Southern 1752 Club, the mutual field- 
men’s association. Mr. Auble saw military 
service in World War II as an infantry 
captain in both the European and the 
Pacific theaters. 


Mooney: Charles A. Mooney, died at the 
age of 57. He was associated with James & 
Manchester, Inc. and was a member of the 
Insurance Board of Cleveland. Mr. 
Mooney entered the insurance business in 
1926 and was vice president of the Cleve- 
land Board of Education and active in 
public affairs throughout his business life. 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


In A stupy oF California high 
school driver education courses, the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies points out that any ques- 
tion as to whether the schools can 
afford the cost-per-pupil of driver 
education is almost academic. Such 
education is estimated to cost about 
$45 per pupil, while the saving in 
insurance cost over the period from 
the time the student is 16 until he is 
24 ranges from $130 to $308. For 
the state as a whole, the Association 
estimates the lack of courses meet- 
ing national standards in the high 
schools will cost an extra $15 mil- 
lion in automobile liability premiums 
over the next nine years. 

A new company, Harold L. Smith 
and Associates, with headquarters at 
2978 Wilshire Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, has been organized as a spe- 
cialist in driver improvement pro- 
grams for professional drivers. It 
will utilize a training formula (aim 
high in steering, get the big picture, 
keep your eyes moving, leave your- 
self an “out” and make sure you are 
seen) devised to develop driver im- 
provement through visual percep- 
tion, 


Executive Comment—from page |3! 
to the extent that they are, premiums 
are going to increase before they 
decrease because of the rising loss 
ratios in such categories as theft, 
burglary, embezzlement, forgery, 
criminal negligence, fraud, arson and 
several more. 

In the face of a rapidly changing 
world with its complex situations’ 
and crosscurrent of ideologies, ex- 
ploding populations, political propa- 
ganda, and threat of human extinc- 
tion, all of which might deter the 
cautious from investing in a risk 
business such as ours, we take pride 
in the preservation of this sound and 
strong company. In providing sound, 
new and attractive products for the 
needs of important segments among 
the insuring public, we believe our 
future growth and expansion is be- 
ing enhanced and new opportunities 
are thus opened to our staff and to 
our agents.—John A. North, presi- 
dent; J. D. Taylor, executive vice 
president; The Phoenix Insurance 
Company. 
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The Hartford’s National Roadside Program works 
all day, every day for local Hartford Agents! 


Three years ago The Hartford Insurance Group launched its National 
Roadside Sign program. Today, Hartford Agents throughout the entire 
country are participating in it—forming a powerful and impressive net- 
work of advertising that can be seen along the nation’s busy highways. 


Through this program, Hartford Agents’ names — displayed prominently 
with the famous Stag trademark—are kept before the public’s eye on a 
round-the-clock basis. It helps build prestige. It helps build business. 


Another big plus, Agents say, is the ‘‘tie-in’’ value the program provides. 
The program gives Hartford Agents an opportunity to identify them- 
selves with The Hartford’s national advertising which appears regularly 
in Life, Look, the Post and other major magazines. 


Simply stated, The Hartford’s Roadside Sign Program is one more way 
The Hartford works for the benefit of Hartford Agents everywhere. 
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example to the world in this matter. 
The offenders were Sabena, T.W.A., 
Trans-Canada and Pan American. 
Lord Brabazon, who has emphasized 
that he is not concerned with big 
air disasters but with minor acci- 
dents on take-off and landing, con- 
ducted a television demonstration 
when he spilled eight gallons of 


kerosene and tried to light it. He 
said: “We threw matches on it. We 
had a blow lamp. Nothing would 
make it burn.. We had to light a 
rag and put that in before it would 
burn. Then we did the same with 
J.P.4, though wisely we did not ap- 
proach very near. We threw a 
match and there was one ‘whoof’ 
and a bonfire.” He emphasized that 
the experiment was with eight gal- 
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lons. But if an accident occurred to 
a Boeing 707 it was not a question 
of eight gallons, but of 17,000. 
The problem is difficult-because of 
the genuine divisions of opinion in 
the world air transport industry. 
The International Air Transport 
Association has said that the choice 
of a fuel is a matter for highly in- 
volved technical analysis by an in- 
dividual airline. But aviation insur- 
ers are at least pleased that the 
problem is now out in the open. 


U. S$. COASTAL TRADING 


For A LONG TIME Now it has been 
the practice in the London marine 
market to insure certain ships on 
restricted trading warranties which 
in many cases, of course, enable the 
shipowner to obtain adequate cover 
for a lower premium. Many U. S. 
flag and other ships trading on the 
east coast of the North American 
Continent are insured on “A.G.W.1, 
limits”—meaning Atlantic, the Gulf 
of Mexico and the West Indies. Re- 
cently, however, the Joint Hull Com- 
mittee, composed of Lloyd’s and 
company underwriters, advised un- 
derwriters that, in the absence of 
express agreement in brokers’ slips, 
any reference to “A.G.W.I. limits” 
will be understood to be: “War- 
ranted that the vessel shall be en- 
gaged trading between ports and/or 
places on the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States of America (includ 
ing ports and/or places in the Gulf 
of Mexico) and/or ports and/or 
places in Mexico and/or in Central 
America and/or in the West Indies 
and the Caribbean Sea and as far 
south as Demerara.” 


inter-coastal Limits 


Similarly, “A.G.W.I. 
will be understood to 
Paramaribo for Demerara in the 
above definition. The Joint Hull 
Committee have taken the opportu- 
nity of advising underwriters that 
American inter-coastal limits will be 
understood to be: “Warranted that 
the vessel shall be confined to waters 
of the American Coast not north of 
Eastport, Maine on the Atlantic, 
excluding ports in Nova Scotia, nor 
north of 50 degrees North Latitude 
on the Pacific, and not south of 


Extended” 
substitute 
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River Plate on the Atlantic nor 
south of Valparaiso on the Pacific ; 
ports and places in Mexico, Central 
America, the West Indies and/or 
the Caribbean Sea included.” 


U. K. FIRE LOSSES 


THE ADVERSE FIRE insurance results 
experienced by American companies 
in 1960 were more than matched, 
in proportion, by those in the United 
Kingdom. The last two twelve- 
month periods can only be described 
as a disastrous chapter in postwar 
underwriting. Final results for 1960 
are not available at the time of writ- 
ing, but it is estimated that total 
claims for material losses will exceed 
£43 million, to which must be added 
the substantial flood claims which 
occurred in the fall and winter pe- 
riods, so it is probable that the U.K. 
experience will prove to have been 
the worst ever recorded. The esti- 
mated loss figure is 80% above the 
average for the years 1949-58. 


Pressure for Lower Rates 


Losses in 1959 reached a total of 
£44 million, compared with £24 
million for 1958 and the former 
highest total of £2714 million for 
1955. These figures do not include 
indirect or consequential losses or 
damage caused by special perils. In 
spite of results, there has been no 
sign of any hardening in premium 
rates, while valuations of business 
plant and buildings have led to an 
increase in sums insured. Various 
mergers in the U.K. industrial field 
have involved much extra work in 
rearranging schedules; but the 
larger groups have applied greater 
pressure for better terms. As far 
as brokers are concerned, these 
mergers lead to increased competi- 
tion and, inevitably, pressure for 
lower rates. 

One of the chief reasons advanced 
for the bad results of 1959 was the 
fact that Britain had the longest, 
driest and hottest spell of weather 
since 1750. Ironically, this conclu- 
sion has been shattered by the fact 
that 1960 marked the wettest year 
in England and Wales since 1872! 

Should 1960 then be regarded as 
the second successive freak year? 
The answer is “no,” according to 
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one expert. W. L. Catchpole, fire 
manager of the Eagle Star, prefers 
to believe that the annual cost of fire 
wastage in the U.K. has moved to 
a higher bracket, and that in examin- 
ing home fire losses in the future 
we shall have to adjust our thinking 
to new standards. Mr. Catchpole 
thinks it a mistake to exaggerate the 
extent of the fire wastage due to 
arson or incendiarism, but it does 
seem to him that the wave of law- 


that has infected Britain 
in the last few years is an important 
factor in the situation. He states 
flatly that fires caused by malicious 
acts, hooliganism, and particularly 
by unruly children, are increasing. 
Looking on the brighter side, he 
thinks that the shock produced on 
a national scale by the dramatic rise 
in the cost of fires has set in motion 
forces which will succeed in bring- 


lessness 
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News from London—Continued 


ing it down again to a more reason- 
able level—a thought that could 
well apply to the U.S.A. and Canada, 
too. 


RUNWAY HAZARDS 


AVIATION INSURERS as well as air- 
lines have been interested in a cir- 
cular issued by the British Ministry 
of Aviation to aircraft operators. 
This contains the results of recent 
research into the effects of slush and 
snow on runways and bears out the 
warnings already issued by under- 
writers themselves. The Ministry 
says that the deterioration of aircraft 
performance which can be expected 
under these conditions is greater 
than has generally been appreciated. 
According to the circular, the 
theoretical limiting depth of slush 
and water is of the order of one inch 
for most aircraft, and may be as low 
as half an inch for some, and even 
these depths appear to call for large 
corrections to the take-off lengths 
required. With a uniform layer of 
slush and water to a depth of half 
an inch, a Viscount pilot must allow 
30% more runway take-off length, 
and when the depth is one inch he 
must allow 80% more length. The 
corresponding increases needed for 
a Comet 4 jet are 10% and 25%. 
The drag of snow is relatively 
small, says the circular, and can, in 
general, be ignored if the depth is 


not more than a few inches and the 
snow is dry. But take-offs should 
not be attempted if the depth exceeds 
4%, inches, and if the snow is at all 
wet it should be treated as though 
the whole depth were slush. 

Another potentially serious haz- 
ard affecting take-off arises from 
the nesting habits of birds. In Octo- 
ber, 1960, for example, an Eastern 
Airlines Lockheed Electra crashed 
into Boston Harbor soon after take- 
off, and more than sixty people died. 
Subsequent investigations indicated 
that there may have been power loss 
in one or more of the engines due to 
the ingestion of starlings, which 
rested in thousands on the runway. 
There is currently a counterpart to 
this problem at London Airport, 
where thousands of sea gulls, at- 
tracted by the warmth provided by 
the jets’ exhaust blasts, settle on the 
runways. In spite of many experi- 
ments carried out by the Ministry 
of Aviation, a permanent deterrent 
eludes the experts. 

It is a year round problem. The 
sea gulls come in the winter, and at 
other times their place is taken by 
starlings and other birds which are 
attracted by the large, open expanses 
that airports provide. 


INCIDENTALS 


WITHIN THE NEAR FUTURE Lloyd’s 
will have in operation an I.B.M. 
medium sized electronic computer. 
The machine will speed up the work 


of Lloyd’s central accounting system 
and should prove of value both to 
brokers and clients. The installation 
follows visits paid to New York, 
Rome and Stuttgart by a team from 
Lloyd’s Policy Signing Office to 
study computer systems. The de- 
cision of Lloyd’s to install this ma- 
chine represents a big step forward 
in the acceptance of data processing 
equipment by British business. 

Frank Taylor, who had been as- 
sociated with Lloyd’s Underwriting 
Association since its formation, and 
was secretary from 1926 to the end 
of 1958, died at the age of 80. In 
a tribute, A. B. Stewart, of Lloyd’s, 
said of Taylor: “His services to the 
marine underwriters at Lloyd’s were 
outstanding. He combined a great 
sense of loyalty with exceptional tact 
and diplomacy, qualities of immense 
value to the Association. 

The Phoenix Assurance Company 
has made an offer for the whole of 
the capital of The Provident Life 
Assurance Company of New Zea- 
land, which was established fifty- 
seven years ago. 

Lloyd’s elections for 1961 : Lloyd’s 
Underwriters’ Association, chair- 
man, J. N. S. Ridgers; Joint Hull 
Committee, chairman, A. W. Theo- 
bald (re-elected) ; Lloyd’s Aviation 
Underwriters’ Association, chair- 
man, E. G. Ingram (re-elected) ; 
Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Fire and 
Non-Marine Association, chairman, 
P. S. McDougall; Lloyd’s Under- 
writing Agents’ Association, chair- 
man, H. G. Chester (re-elected). 
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Aetna Insurance: Special agent Douglas 
F. Wadsworth, Jr., has been transferred to 
Dallas, Texas. Edwin H. Wheeler has 
been named special agent for Syracuse, 
N. Y., and is replaced there as under- 
writer by Carl K. Walrath. 


Aetna Casualty: Officers for this com- 
pany and Standard Fire: Douglas N. Mor- 
rison advanced to secretary, claim dept.; 
Willard W. Harris and Blaney C. Turner 
named assistant secretaries, claim dept. 


Roy L. Fosbrink has been named gen- 
eral manager at Hartford office. Roy 
Brown has been made associate manager 
at Newark office and will become man- 
ager in June on retirement of John H. 
Nolan, its present head. H. L. Dickinson 
has been advanced to general manager 
at Springfield, Ill., replacing Mr. Brown. 


Agricultural Group: Ralph E. Eisert, 
western New York state agent has re- 
tired and Charles E. Pringle has taken 
over the territory. 


Allstate Cos.: Donald S. Connell, for- 
merly director of agencies for Aetna Life, 
has been appointed sales director of life 
insurance and accident-sickness insurance. 
Robert H. Greene, previously a vice presi- 
dent of both Metropolitan Savings & 
Loan Ass'n of Los Angeles and Common- 
wealth Savings & Loan Ass'n of Beverly 
Hills, Cal., has joined the mortgage div. 
of the investment and banking dept. as 
director. 


America Fore Loyalty Group: Atlantic 
City (N. J.) officers are now located in 
The Schwehm Bldg., 5 S. New York Ave. 


American Mercury: Henry W. Wester- 
lage and Barney Weber have been ap- 
pointed representatives for southwestern 
(Dallas) and southeastern (Pompano 
Beach, Fla.) areas, respectively. 


American Surety & Pacific National 
Cos.: Gilbert F. Jones, formerly with 
North British Group, has joined the 
agency and production dept. in New York 
as an assistant secretary in charge of re- 
search and business development. 

Ernest E. Alderman, previously marine 
manager for Maryland Casualty, has been 
appointed regional inland marine man- 
ager at eastern office. 


Argonaut: Has opened a midwestern div. 
office in Chicago with Richard T. Lynch 
as manager. E. G. Lloyd, Jr., Los Angeles 
special agent, has been advanced to man- 
ager at Minneapolis replacing Mr. Lyxch. 


Atlantic Cos.: Robert A. Bailey has been 
appointed casualty supervisor at Newark 
(N. J.) office. 

Special agents named: Robert P. Oliver, 
Philadelphia; multiple line—John W. 
Bartemus, formerly with New Hampshire 
Ins., western New York State (Syracuse); 
and Frank J. O’Brien, previously with 
Standard Accident, Detroit. 
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Berkshire Mutual: James S. Owens has 
been appointed field representative in 
eastern New York territory. 


Boston Group: Managerial appointments: 
John W. Harding, Jr., fire underwriting 
div. at home office. Branch offices—John 
A. Shuttleworth, Hamden, Conn.; LeRoy 
F. Stiles, Albany, N. Y.; and Joseph E. 
Fazio, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Robert E. Dykeman, Jr., has been named 
special agent in Albany, N. Y., and Rob- 
ert E. Riley made multiple line special 
agent in East Orange, N. J. 


Brown & Sons, Geo. F.: Aubrey O. Cook- 
man, Inc., has been appointed to handle 
public relations for all corporate divisions 
of this Chicago corporation. John P. Rit- 
ter has been named manager and Norbert 
J. Bishop made assistant manager of pro- 
duction dept. 


Brown Harris Stevens: James J. Boylan 
was elected a vice president of this New 
York corporation and will head the in- 
surance dept. succeeding the late Charles 
E. Bunn. 


Buffalo: Henry G. Graf was elected 2nd 
vice president and John J. Brady, Jr., 
elected resident secretary at New York 
City. 


Camden Fire: Walter F. Riggs has been 
appointed special agent for Indiana. 


Continental Casualty: Robert Z. Rose 
was elected assistant secretary and will 
also continue as superintendent of excess- 
surplus lines div. 


Denson Ins. Agency: This Philadelphia 
corporation has named the following new 
officers: Vice presidents—Maurie Fox, in 
charge of life, accident-sickness policies, 
and Basil S. Keller, in charge of aviation; 
and treasurer, Gary Bromberg, who will 
also be responsible for technical under- 
writing supervision. 


Despard & Co.: Daniel B. Silliman has 
been placed in charge of special accounts 
div. and Thomas M. Pierce will supervise 
personal accounts div. 

Henry J. Benkner, formerly with Rol- 
lins, Burdick, Hunter Co., William Sum- 
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merfield and Miss Alice M. Gloss, both 
previously with Fred S. James & Co., have 
joined the commercial accounts div. Wil- 
liam F. Scowcroft, formerly with Johnson 
& Higgins, has been named to supervise 
industrial claims. 


Dixie Auto: E. B. Gaines, Jr., was elected 
assistant secretary and Frank Lyons, as- 
sistant treasurer. 


Employers’ Group: David E. Geldart has 
been named assistant director of agencies- 
accident and sickness sales. 

Robert E. Donohoe has been advanced 
to regional manager of southern Ohio 
dept. John R. Kramer has been appointed 
superintendent of underwriting in mid- 
dle dept. Melvin G. Engfer has been ele- 
vated to assistant branch manager of Wis- 
consin branch office. 


Employers Mutual Cas.: Thomas R. 
Chapman has been appointed field super- 
visor in northwest Minnesota (Fergus 
Falls) and North Dakota. 


Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc.: Claude H. 
Mahan, who was recently granted early re- 
tirement by I.B.M., will become associated 
with this organization on April 1 as man- 
ager of its systems engineering depart- 
ment. He was manager of I.B.M.’s fire and 
casualty insurance special industry depart- 
ment for 27 years. Prior to joining I.B.M., 
Mr. Mahan held executive positions with 
a group of insurance companies for 13 
years. 


The Fund: Dennis D. Anderson has been 
named manager for western Mass. and 
southern Vermont. Robert G. Carr has 
been appointed casualty special agent for 
Maryland, and William X. Moore made 
fire special agent for Philadelphia terri- 
tory. 


Fireman’s Fund Ins. appointments: 
James G. Frizzell becomes superintendent 
of economy plus automobile operation in 
eastern dept., a newly-created position. 
Coates & Raines, general agents in Little 
Rock, Ark., has been purchased; effective 
May | the entire facilities of the organ- 
ization will operate as a complete multiple 
line branch office with James Coates, Sr., 
as manager, James Coates, Jr., Sam Raines 
and Gordon Price as assistant managers. 


General Adjustment Bureau: The south- 
eastern department has announced the 
appointment of R. K. Rice, Jr., former 
executive manager in Atlanta, to the post 
of assistant general manager in that office. 
John M. UpdeGraff, formerly regional 
manager of Miami, Fla., office, has been 
appointed executive manager in the de- 
partmental office in Atlanta. 


General Reinsurance: Hugh A. Spitteler 
has joined the reinsurance brokerage firm 
of Herbert Clough, Inc., (an affiliate) as 
executive vice president. 

Glens Falls: Edward C. Balcke, Jr., has 


been named assistant director, personnel 
and training. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Government Employees: New sales offi- 
ces: Seven Corners Shopping Center in 
Fairfax County, Va., and in Professional 
Bldg. at Towson Plaza in Baltimore, Md. 


Great American of Dallas Cos.: Lojflin 
E. Harwood has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of public relations. 


Great American Ins.: Henry H. Mc 
Kimmon has been advanced to manager 
of southwestern dept. succeeding Wright 
McCartney, resigned. 

William M. Houldin, Jr., and Luther 
C. Young, Jr., have been appointed spe- 
cial agents in Maine (Portland) and at 
Jackson, Miss., respectively. ; 


Griswold & Co.: Donald 


R. Regan, for- 
merly with John F. 


Currry Agency, has 


become affiliated with this New York firm 
of insurance brokers and average adjusters 
as a consultant on cargo insurance to the 
market-research dept. and will also func- 
tion as a production executive. 


Hamilton & Co., H. M.: Clifford W. 
Smith, formerly claims manager for T. A. 
Manning & Sons, has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary at Dallas for this Atlanta- 
based company which engages in rein- 
surance. 


Harleysville Mutual Ces.: Herman C. 
Frese has been appointed assistant con- 
troller, 


Hartford Group: 4/fred J. MacClurg has 
been named instructor for fidelity-surety 
bonds at home office training center. 
Promotions at northwestern dept.: Stu- 
art Dickerson, to superintendent of in- 
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land marine and multiple perils dept. 
succeeding Russell K. Akre, now under- 
writing ea ae for fire companies; 
and Donald F. Carlson, to agency super- 
intendent. 

Boston office appointments: 
ick Mehr, superintendent of casualty 
dept.; F. Winston Bendall, special agent; 
and James F. Dunphy, compensation and 
liability underwriter; and Owen O’Toole, 
bond dept. 

Donald L. LaGuardia has been ad- 
vanced to casualty superintendent at Al- 
bany, N. Y., succeeding Mr. Mehr, and 
Edward J. Watko promoted to assistant 
superintendent of casualty underwriting 
dept. at Philadelphia. 

Special agent appointments: Clark J. 
McNiell in Colo. (Denver) and Wyo., 
John W. Turner at Camden, N. J., and 
Thomas J. Elliott, Jr., at Baltimore, Md., 
for Hartford Fire; Conrad O. Nunley in 
Colo. and Wyo. for Citizens Ins. and N. Y 
Underwriters. 


J. Freder- 


Hawkeye-Security: Has formed an edu- 
cation and training div. George C. Schultz, 
manager of administrative services, is in 
charge of the new div. and Kenneth Fair- 
child has been appointed coordinator of 
education and training. 

The regional office system of this com- 
pany and United Security has been recog- 
nized. The new setup provides for re- 
gional offices in Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, 
lowa; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Springfield, Ill.; and Washington, D. C. 


Industrial Indemnity: Claims manager 
David O. Terhune has been promoted to 
San Francisco div. and is replaced at San 
Jose office by Delmar W. Rasmussen. Mac- 
Gregor Folsom has been named executive 
agent at San Francisco. 

Edward L. Jensen has been appointed 
underwriting manager for Fresno div. suc- 
ceeding Leroy King, who was named un- 
derwriting manager of Texas operations. 
John H. Lewis has been made supervising 
safety engineer in Dallas office. 


International Auto.: Robert D. Allen 
was elected vice president in charge of 
southern operations (Miami, Fla.) and 
Robert E. Haesloop as comptroller. 


Kemper Group: Donald E. Deuster has 
been appointed assistant to James S. 
Kemper, board chairman. James B. Mul- 
lin has been appointed manager of fire 
underwriting dept. of eastern branch of- 
fice; he is resident secretary of American 
manufacturers. William Talmadge has 
joined the group accident-health insurance 
production staff at Summit, N. J. 

Anthony V. Raia, formerly with Ameri- 
can Foreign Ins. Ass’n, has been ap- 
pointed ocean marine special representa- 
tive in San Francisco (new). 


Liberty Manual: Vice president Ray K. 
Heist has been advanced to manager of 
business sales dept. at home office. 

Albert Beebe has been named assistant 
vice president and regional manager for 
Brooklyn and Long Island. Robert M. 
Heiberg has been promoted to business 
sales district manager for metropolitan 
New York area. 


Lyle Adjustment Co.: Richard Renken- 
berger has been promoted to branch 
manager of Yuma (Ariz.) office. Harry 
Briggs, formerly staff adjuster for America 
Fore Loyalty Group in Los Angeles, has 
been appointed branch managr of King- 
man (Ariz.) office. 
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Markel Service: Paul A. Goldman has 
been promoted to sales promotion man- 
ager and Ralph L. Axselle advanced to 
claims manager. Mr. Axselle was also ap- 
pointed general manager of National 
Claims Service, the independent adjusting 
affiliate of Markel Service. 


Maryland Casualty: G. Kenneth Jones 
has been elevated to assistant manager of 
accident-health dept. 


Maryland Indemnity: Claims manager 
Albert Kaufman was elected to the office 
of secretary, a member of the board of 
directors and to the advisory committee. 


Mass. Bonding: Donald Falvey, Jr., has 
been assigned as special agent to Cleve- 
land branch office. 


Merchants of N. Y. Group: Hugh Gay- 
nor and Donald J. Wafer have been ap- 
pointed field representatives (multiple 
line capacity) for eastern and western New 
York State, respectively. 


Motors Insurance: Branch manager Rob- 
ert C. Johnston has been transferred from 
Johnson City, Tenn., to Tallahassee, Fla. 


Mutual of Omaha: John J. Wolsfeld, gen- 
eral agent for Mason City, lowa, has re- 
tired and the territory will come under 
the management of John Sudbay, present 
general agent in Storm Lake, Iowa. 


National Fire of Hartford: Lincoln J. 
Maguire, previously superintendent of 
production for individual lines for Ameri- 
can Casualty, has been appointed super- 
intendent of accident & health agencies. 


National Union Cos.: Joyce Couch has 
joined the advertising and public rela- 
tions staff as a copy writer and expediter. 


Nationwide Cos.: Frank Stegar has been 
named group sales manager-special mar- 
kets. 


Northwestern Mutual: Special agent Wil- 
liam E. Ellis has been transferred from 
San Francisco to southern Idaho (Boise). 


Orange Coast Adjusters: Dave Malone 
heads up the new office opened in San 
Diego, Cal. 


Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: Don F. Rud- 
loff has joined the Houston office as spe- 
cial agent for southwest Texas. 


Reliance Ins. (Pa.): William A. Pollard, 
who recently resigned as executive secre- 
tary of Nat'l Ass'n of Ins. Agents, has 
joined the newly-created multiple lines 
dept. at home office as sales development 
manager. 

Robert K. Meyer has been appointed 
marine special agent for New York State 
(Syracuse), except New York City and 
suburbs. 


Royal-Globe Cos.: Francis E. Hayes has 
nm appointed assistant secretary and 
Andrew J. Azzara as tax counsel. 


St. Lawrence Group: Erwin J. Rasof has 
been promoted to assistant treasurer. 


Sayre & Toso: John J. Haster, vice presi- 
dent-nationwide fire operations, has been 
assigned the additional duties of manager 
of San Francisco office. 
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Robert P. Ebneth has joined the special 
risks dept. in the New York office. 


Security Fire & Ind.; Eugene Mills, Jr., 
formerly with Travelers, has been ap- 
pointed special agent in western North 
Carolina district. 


Springfield-Monarch Cos.: Richard W. 
Emerson has been promoted to sales man- 
ager, home office property casualty sales 
div. 


Standard Accident: Claim representative 
Rexford M. McCane has been transferred 
from Detroit to Indianapolis. 


State Farm Cos.: James M. Tindall, Jr. 
deputy regional vice president at mid- 
Atlantic office, has been named regional 
vice president of office to open next fall 
in Wayne, N. J. 


Promoted to agency directors: Donald 
W. Frischmann and G. Gilbert Nellis, 
west central office; William V. Leslie, 
Daniel Predpall and William Seabrook, 
mid-Atlantic; Fred M. Kennedy, south- 
eastern; and Lester S. Sheppard and C. 
John Albrecht, east central. 

Other advancements: Claim superin- 
tendents—Glenn Bailey, eastern office, 
David Moreen and Albert Easton, Michi- 
gan, Donald G. Julian, mid-Atlantic, Jo- 
seph Formusa and Jean F. McBurney, 
midwest, Mendell Butler, Missouri-Kan- 
sas, and Ray Knowles and Walter Rein- 
thaler, western; F. C. Fraser, division 
manager, Canadian; Ray Gough, assistant 
agency director, east central; Theophile 
Sedlock, director internal control, and 
George Brooks, regional auditor, north- 
west; Bartley €. Johnson, property claim 
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superintendent, and Ansel Bradley, claim 
superintendent, southeastern; Ervin Peter- 
son, administrative services superintend- 
ent, west central; and Alan Curry, assist- 
ant actuary, home office. 


Trinity Universal: Charles R. Price, Jr., 
has been appointed special agent for 
Austin, Texas. 


United Pacific Group: Whittaker M. 
Hemion, formerly with General Ins. Co., 
has been appointed an officer and has as- 
sumed the management of fire operations. 
Chester F. Hill continues as assistant vice 
president but concentrating on produc- 
tion of fire business. 


U. S. Fidelity: Jack Moseley and William 
J. Carle, Jr., were elected assistant actu- 
aries. 


Woodward & Fondiller: Joseph Raywid, 
formerly vice president-actuary of Under- 
writers Statistical Bureau, and John P. 
Eden, F. S. A., were elected vice president 
and assistant vice president, respectively. 

A new regional office has been opened 
in the southwest (Dallas, Texas). 


Zurich-American Cos.: Executive promo- 
tions: Walter J. Gatherer, assistant secre- 
tary, with countrywide supervision of 
group sales from Chicago; Warren B. 
Huey, Cleveland branch manager, replac- 
ing Mr. Gatherer; and H. Neal Lynch, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.) branch office man- 
ager, succeeding Mr. Huey. 

Ronald H. Stankey has been advanced 
to superintendent of underwriting in San 
Francisco and William H. Bishop elevated 
to supervising underwriter in Detroit. 

Charles J. Beytebiere has been ap- 
pointed senior casualty underwriter in 
Seattle. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


A TEST PLAN to write unemployment 
insurance covering home mortgage 
payments has been introduced in 
Illinois by the Continental Casualty 
Company. The policy will make 
monthly mortgage payments for 
eligible homeowners who are laid 
off or discharged through no fault 
of their own or who cannot work 
because of sickness or injury. Pay- 
ments will be continued for up to 
six months for unemployment and 
up to five years for accident or sick- 
ness. The premium has been set at 
6% of the monthly mortgage pay- 
ment and will be paid by the builder 
for all the eligible buyers in a quali- 
fied subdivision. The program is 
endorsed by the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders. 


MEDICAL CARE COSTS 


COOPERATIVE EFFORTS in several 
states and local areas are exposing 
the roots of the problem of medical 
care costs and the outlook is not “all 
dismal,” according to a survey pub- 
lished by the Martin E. Segal Com- 
panies, consultants and actuaries to 
health, welfare and pension pro- 


grams. The report editorializes that 
medical care costs can be controlled, 
but only when “professional societies 
stop looking on consumer groups as 
intruders; labor and management 
trustees of welfare plans stop look- 
ing upon physicians as adversaries 
and consumers stop looking upon 
pre-payment plans only as vendors.” 


SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


BENTON & BOWLES, INC., New York 
City advertising agency, responding 
to call from a citizens’ safety group 
for volunteer professional help, is 
developing a new approach to driver 
education in a campaign to curb 
motorized mayhem on New York 
State highways. The sponsoring New 
York State Citizens Council on Traf- 
fic Safety, Inc., is headed by Clifton 
W. Phalen, president of the New 
York Telephone Co. Advertising 
will appear in major media through- 
out the state starting this spring. 
Theme slogan for the campaign will 
be, “You’re not in control of your 
car unless you’re in control of your- 
self.” The agency is enlisting sports 
heroes for spot announcements 
stressing that driving, like big- 
league sports, demands coolness un- 
der pressure and emotional self- 
control. 
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AETNA Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


1960 Results 


This company reported an underwriting profit of 
$318,696 for 1960 compared with a loss of $2,491,461 in 
1959, Net premiums written were up 6.7% to reach an 
all-time high of $162,332,109. The combined loss and 
expense ratio dropped from 101.6% in 1959 to 98.8% 
in 1960. Net investment income was up 10.8% to a 
record high of $8,053,774. 


ADMIRAL FIRE Insurance Company 
COMMODORE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
Vice President 


Laurence H. Henshen, formerly with the Transamer- 
ica Group of Companies, has been named a vice presi- 
dent of these companies. 


AMERICAN INDEMNITY Company 


Galveston, Texas 
Executive Prémotions 


E. R. White has been promoted from secretary to 
vice president, S. L. McNeel advanced from assistant 
secretary to secretary and A. R. Campbell, Jr. and D. C. 
Kyle made assistant secretaries of this company. 


THE AMERICAN MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Compan 

CAROLINA NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Executive Appointment 

James D. Lubs, formerly secretary-treasurer, has 
been promoted to vice president of the American Mu- 
tual and its affiliate, the Carolina National. He will also 


assume the duties of secretary of the Carolina National. 
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AMERICAN REINSURANCE Company 
New York, New York 


New President 


Merl L. Rouse, formerly executive vice president, has 
been elected president and chief executive officer of this 
company, succeeding the late Edward L. Mulvehill. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES Insurance 


Company, San Francisco, California 


Stock Dividend 


Directors of this company have declared a 10% stock 
dividend payable March 15 to stockholders of record 
lebruary 21. They have also declared a $.30 cash divi- 
dend payable as of the same dates on the increased num- 
ber of shares. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


1960 Results 


This company and its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Transportation Insurance Company, wrote consolidated 
net premiums of $322,773,438 in 1960, a gain of $29,- 
545,329 over 1959. Underwriting profit increased to 
$11,122,739 as compared with $9,384,924 and net in- 
vestment income was $13,851,908, a gain of $1,617,398 
for the year. On December 31, 1960, the policyholders’ 
surplus reached a new all-time high of $234,388,269, a 
gain during the year of $20,485,953. 


COSMOPOLITAN Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
New Officers 
Peter Bergman has been appointed treasurer and 


Robert F. Janis assistant vice president in charge of 
casualty claims. 


DAIRYLAND MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 
ALLIED COUNTY MUTUAL Insurance 


Company, San Antonio, Texas 


Acquires Control 


Dairyland Mutual Insurance Company, Madison, has 
acquired control of the Allied County Mutual Insurance 
Company, San Antonio, and will rename it the Dairy- 
land County Mutual Insurance Company of Texas. 
Dairyland Mutual will contribute $300,000 to the sur- 
plus of the Texas Mutual and will probably move its 
headquarters to Austin. It is one of twenty-eight county 
mutuals which have special charters under Texas insur- 
ance laws. No more such companies can be formed. 

Dairyland Mutual specializes in auto insurance for 
drivers who cannot qualify for standard policies because 

(Continued on next page) 
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ALLIED COUNTY MUTUAL—Continued 

of age, military status or traffic accident records and is 
now licensed in nineteen states. It has not operated in 
Texas because the laws of that state make no provision 
for companies which establish their own rates for so- 
called substandard risks. The county mutual insurance 
companies can, however, make independent rate filings. 


DOMINION Insurance Company Limited 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Trust Fund Established 


This Scottish company has established a trust fund 
of $1 million in the United States as security for its 
U.S. policyholders. The trustees are The Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of New York. The Dominion was 
organized in 1908. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company of 


Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland 
1960 Operations 


This company reports net premium writings of $20,- 
689,914 in 1960, an increase of 10.6% over the previous 
year and a record high. The loss and loss expense ratio 
increased from 25.8 in 1959 to 33.2% in 1960 and un- 
derwriting profit amounted to $1,450,946. Investment 
income, after provision for Federal income taxes, was 


$1,962,507, a new high and 7.5% greater than in 1959, 
At the year-end the company had assets of $81,954,307 
and policyholders’ surplus of $52,056,196. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 

Glens Falls, New York 

KANSAS CITY FIRE and Marine Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


Exchange Consummated 


Over 80% of the outstanding shares of Kansas City 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company stock has been 
tendered in exchange for shares of Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Company stock under the exchange offer made on 
January 10. The exchange offer, which was on a one- 
for-one basis has thus become effective. Plans call for 
the Kansas City to be operated as a separate company 
at its present office in Kansas City. Morton J. Jones, 
president of the Kansas City, will be nominated for elec- 
tion to the board of directors of the Glens Falls at the 
annual meeting in March. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Stock Dividend 


Directors of this company have declared a 24%2.% 
stock dividend payable March 14 to stockholders of rec- 
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“135 years of continuous operation 
speaks louder than words” 


That Norfolk and Dedham 
Mutual has successfully per- 
formed its function of provid- 
ing sound protection at 
substantial savings through 
the AMERICAN AGENCY 
SYSTEM is attested to by the 
position and reputation main- 
tained in the Industry. 


NORFOLK and DEDHAM ria aie Onc Gt cecarstane 


A non assessable-Multiple Line Company 


ord February 6. They also declared the regular quar- 
terly cash dividend of $.25 to be paid March 31 on the 
increased number of shares. 


GRAPHIC ARTS MUTUAL Insurance 


Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
New Headquarters 


This company has moved its principal office from 814 
North Second Street to 136 Kline Village Annex, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


GREAT AMERICAN Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


1960 Operations 


Although the combined loss and expense ratio of this 
company increased fractionally from 100.3% in 1959 
to 100.7% in 1960, the company reported an under- 
writing profit of $245,767 last year compared with a 
loss of $269,262 in 1959. This was principally accounted 
for by a decrease of $3,280,009 in the reserve for un- 
earned premiums as net premiums written decreased 
from $147,290,468 to $143,067,901. Net investment 
income increased 5.1% to reach a new high of $12,323,- 
875. Policyholders’ surplus of $208,501,398 and assets 
of $391,958,014 on a consolidated basis both reached 
record peaks. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCH OFFICE 4 SANDA RT W KA 


THE HARTFORD Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
1960 Results 


Written premiums for 1960 of $27,196,990 and earned 
premiums were of $22,174,845 were both new highs 
for this company. Net investment income and surplus 
of the company also reached new highs. However, an 
increase in incurred losses and a necessary increase of 
$5,022,145 in unearned premium reserves contributed 
to a statutory underwriting loss for the year. 


HAWKEYE-SECURITY Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Motel Policy 


A comprehensive motel owners’ policy, called the 
“Multi-Cover” motel policy has been developed by this 
company. The company estimates it will result in av- 
erage savings of 20% in premium costs over individu- 
ally written policies. Written on a one, three or five year 
basis, the new policy provides coverage under seven 
sections: (1) broad form fire on buildings and contents, 
and (2) liability and medical payments, both of which 
are mandatory, and (3) burglary and robbery, (4) inn- 
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HAWKEYE-SECURITY—Continued 


keeper’s liability, (5) false arrest and invasion of pri- 
vacy, (6) employer’s liability and (7) comprehensive 
personal liability. Other optional coverages include 
protection for neon lights, business interruption and per- 
sonal theft. Premiums may be paid annually or in in- 
stalments. 


JEFFERSON Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Management Arrangement 


This company has entered into a management ar- 
rangement with a newly organized management com- 
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pany, Jefferson Management Corp., located in New 
York City. The manager’s principal officers will be 
Dr. Max Wollner, chairman; Messrs. Schuyler Mer- 
ritt, II, president ; Elmer N. Dickinson, Jr., senior vice 
president ; and Kenneth R. B. Smith, vice president and 
treasurer. Dr. Max Wollner, who has been associated 
with the insurance business here and abroad for many 
years, has reassumed the chairmanship and presidency 
of the Jefferson Insurance Company of New York. The 
new arrangement will not affect existing agency and 
management agreements. Jefferson Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, which was organized in 1950, is 
wholly-owned by Adriatic Insurance Company whose 
head offices are in Milan and Trieste, Italy. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


1960 Results 
Guaranteed Renewable 


This company reports earned premiums for 1960, on 
a consolidated basis, of $40,099,549, an increase of 
$933,725 over 1959. Underwriting operations resulted 
in a statutory loss of $323,374 compared to a profit of 
$727,156 for the previous year. Policyholders’ surplus 
at year-end was $22,234,514, a decrease from the pre- 
vious year of $280,345. 

The company has entered the guaranteed renewable 
field of accident and health insurance. Policies include 
non-cancellable and guaranteed renewable (to age 65) 
income protection, guaranteed renewable (to age 65) 
major medical and guaranteed renewable (for life) hos- 
pitalization coverage. 


MERCHANTS FIRE Assurance Corporation 


MERCHANTS INDEMNITY Corporation 
New York, New York 


Secretaries Named 


John F. Bliss, Robert E. Williams, Leroy C. Earle 
and Marlin F. Perry have been elected secretaries of 
these companies. Messrs. Bliss, Williams and Earle 
were formerly assistant secretaries while Mr. Perry 
was production manager. 


MUTUAL SERVICE Casualty Insurance 
Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Auto Rating Plan 


Rating classifications of this company for automobile 
drivers have been greatly revised and expanded, per- 
mitting it to offer auto insurance to many who could 
not be accommodated under the former rating structure. 
The new system, called the Mutual Service Fairate 
Plan, will provide insurance for some drivers with a 
history of traffic violations, accidents, or other impair- 





ments of their driving record. They will pay a higher 
rate than those with a “clean” record, but they can lower 
their own rates in the future by a record of careful driv- 
ing. The plan has been approved in Minnesota and 
North Dakota, and approval is pending in other states. 


NORFOLK AND DEDHAM Mutual Fire 
Insurance Compan 
WEST NEWBURY MUTUAL Fire Insurance 


Company, Dedham, Massachusetts 
Elected President 


Robert L. Freeman, formerly vice president of the 
Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Company, has been 
elected president of these companies. 


THE OHIO CASUALTY Insurance Company 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Enters Life Field 


As of January 1, this company entered the life insur- 
ance business by converting its subsidiary, The Ohio 
Insurance Company, from a fire and casualty company 
to a life insurance company. The company, which will 
be called The Ohio Life Insurance Company, began 
operations with capital of $1 million and surplus of 
$3.5 million. The casualty business of The Ohio Insur- 
ance Company will be assumed by The Ohio Casualty. 


PHILADELPHIA MUTUAL Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Company 


This company was licensed as a fire carrier on Jan- 
uary 17. Its headquarters are at 711 Commercial Trust 
Building, 15th Street and South Penn Square, Phila- 
delphia. 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Liquidator's Report 


New York Superintendent of Insurance Thacher has 
filed his ninth report as liquidator of this company, 
which was placed in liquidation in 1951. All policy- 
holders and creditors whose claims were filed on time 
have been paid in full, except for certain suspended 
claims. The latest report deals with claims filed late, 
together with certain suspended claims, and recom- 
mends the disposition of 1,813 claims totaling over $1.- 
700,000. Another 1,186 claims for approximately $750,- 
000 still remain to be adjudicated and sufficient reserves 
have been set up for them, 
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you too 
can GROW 


with INDIANA LUMBERMENS . . . because solid support from 
all departments makes your selling job easier, more profit- 
able. Indiana Lumbermens prompt and equitable claims 
service, up-to-date coverages and planned advertising 


aids will put you out ahead to stay. 





e FIRE « CASUALTY 
e INLAND MARINE ¢ AUTO 
write to Home Office for Details 








INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
Lompany- 


429 NORTH PENNSYLVANIA STREET . INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





SALES PROMOTION DIRECTOR 


Experience with publicity, advertising, and sales 
promotional tools and programs to set up opera- 
tions in aggressive company. Prefer college grad- 
vate, under 35, with insurance company experience. 
Growth opportunity in ideally located small mid- 
western city with big plans for future. 
Send résumé, including present earnings and salary 
expected, to: 
Box 176-C 
Best's Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 











PREFERRED Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Elected Vice President 
Stock Dividend 


Alfred T. Curlee, director of agencies, has been 
elected a vice president of this company. He is also a 
vice president of the Southwestern Indemnity Company, : 
a subsidiary of the Preferred Insurance. 

Directors of this company have cleared a 1% stock 
dividend payable March 25 to stockholders of record 
March 10. 


(Continued on next page) 





PREFERRED RISK Mutual Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
Director of Sales 


Claire Gsell, vice president of Preferred Risk Life 
Insurance Company, has been appointed director of 
sales for the Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance Company 
and the Preferred Risk Life Insurance Company. 


RELIANCE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Increased Capital 


Stockholders of this company have approved an in- 
crease in its authorized capital from $12 million to $24 
million by an increase in the number of $10 par value 
shares from 1,200,000 to 2,400,000. It is contemplated 
that nearly 500,000 of the shares will be offered to stock- 
holders of the Standard Accident Insurance Company 
in line with proposed exchange of stock which has been 
agreed upon by the directors of both companies. 








CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


SURANCE CORPORATION 
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STUART BUILDING SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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ROYAL GLOBE Insurance Companies 
New York, New York 


1960 Results 


Net premiums written by these companies in 1960 
increased by $10,221,746 to $244,383,309, the largest 
amount ever written in one year. Underwriting opera- 
tions, before “ederal income tax, produced a statutory 
profit of $2,593,521 as compared with a statutory profit 
of $4,807,999 for 1959. Investment income earned, after 
expenses but before Federal income tax attracted 
thereto, was $14,689,531, an increase of $645,361 over 
the 1959 figure. Incurred Federal income tax on the 
companies’ operations was $6,983,605. Total assets of 
the companies as of year-end were $566,082,071 and 
policyholders’ surplus $222,657,399. The ratio of losses 
and loss expenses to premiums earned was 61.9% and 
the ratio of expenses to premiums written was 36.8%. 


ST. LAWRENCE Insurance Group 
Chicago, Illinois 


Financing Auto Sales 


Certified Acceptance Corp., a subsidiary of this group, 
has announced it is returning to the automobile financ- 
ing business, after a 3-year absence. Financing will be 
accomplished through insurance brokers, exclusively. 
In 1958, Certified entered a period of de-emphasis in 
regard to auto financing, while continuing to be active 
in the financing of insurance premiums, The decision to 
return to auto financing is said to have been prompted 
by inquiries from brokers, seeking an auto finance mar- 
ket for their insurance customers. 


ABOARD SURETY Company 
New York, New York 


Increased Dividend 


35 on 


The 


This company paid a quarterly dividend of $ 
March 1 to stockholders of record February 10. 
stock was previously on a $.32™% quarterly basis. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE and Marine Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


New Title 
The name of the Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, was changed 


to the Springfield Insurance Company, effective De- 
cember 31. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Stand Guard Plans 


A new health insurance program, the Stand Guard 
Plans, is being written in Michigan by this company. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





The program consists of six policies. Coverage includes : 
Accident and sickness disability and accidental death 
and dismemberment—guaranteed renewable to age 65; 
hospital and surgical expense—guaranteed renewable 
for life; catastrophic hospital, physician and nurse ex- 
pense—guaranteed renewable to age 65; and special 
disability and hospital-medical expense plans for pres- 
ently impaired risks, 


SURETY NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


License Revoked 


The Nebraska Insurance Department has revoked the 
license of this company, because of its financial condi- 
tion. The revocation order was subject to review by the 
Detroit Court and meanwhile efforts are being made to 
rehabilitate the company. 


TOWER Insurance Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


New Company 


This company, a new multiple line fire and casualty 
company with headquarters at 707 North Eleventh 
Street, Milwaukee, was licensed on January 16. Sub- 
scription of the initial stock ownership was made by the 
Catholic Knights Insurance Society, which has operated 
in the state for some 75 years. Bernard J. Mitchell, who 
was formerly affiliated with the Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany, is executive vice president and general manager of 
the new company. The company will operate under the 
American Agency System with sales at first restricted to 
Wisconsin. 


UNITED PACIFIC Insurance Company 


Tacoma, Washington 
Elected Vice President 


Whittaker M. Hemion has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of this company. He is head of the fire operations. 


UNITED PUBLIC Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Suspends Authority 


The Kentucky Insurance Department has suspended 
the authority of this company to continue transacting 
an insurance business in that state. The action came 
after department examiners determined that its financial 
condition was such that continued operation of the 
company would prove hazardous to policyholders of 
Kentucky. Commissioner Hockensmith has applied to 
the Franklin Circuit Court for an order appointing him 
conservator of the Kentucky assets of the company and 
has been granted a temporary injunction against the 
company. 
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Ohio laa 
sont lo SE : FourStar’ 


9 PROFITS 


ict 
Brett BUDGET PLAN 


Ohio Farmers agents are daily demonstrating their 
wholehearted approval of 4-Star with more and more 
sales through this effective method of selling insur- 
ance. 


Call your Ohio Farmers fieldman and learn about the 
“Agent Approved” 4-Star Budget Plan. 


It’s the Sensible way to SELL insurance. 


Ohio Farmers Companies 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Companies, Chartered 1848 
Superior Risk Insurance Company, LeRoy, Ohio 








Handsome new 
Binders for your BEST’S NEWS 


Immediate Gold-embossed on 
Delivery 2 tones of rich 
maroon; sturdy 
leatherette; 
8Y0"x12U"x2%"; 
holds 12 issues 


$3.00 each, 
postpaid 


These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of The News in one convenient place 
—making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office. 


Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








Mail 
Convenient 
Coupon 
TODAY! 


TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Best’s News 
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WESTERN PACIFIC Insurance Company 
Seattle, Washington 


Acquires Control 


This company has acquired over 90% of the stock of 
the Equity National Life Insurance Company, Boise, 
Idaho which will be operated as part of the Western 
Pacific Group. The exchange ratio was four shares of 
Western Pacific for five shares of Equity National. 


New Directors 


Alltrades Insurance Company (Los Angeles, California): 
W. A. L. Knox, vice president in charge of claims of the 
company. 


Audubon Insurance Company (Baton Rouge, Louisiana): 
A. P. Cunningham. Jr., vice president and secretary of the 
company. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Boston 
(Boston, Massachusetts): John H. Whorf, vice president of 
the company. 


Southwestern Indemnity Company (Waco, Texas}: Alfred 
T. Curlee, vice president of the company, and Weldon H. 
Harris, assistant vice president of the Preferred Insurance 
Company, Grand Rapids, of which Southwestern Indem- 
nity is a subsidiary. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD—from page 8 


19 Chicago Insurance Day, Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Ill. 

19 Florida Field Conference, Mayflower, Jacksonville, Fla. 
20-2! Missouri Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Governor, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

Southern Claims Conference, Dinkler-Plaza, Atlanta, Ga. 
Federation of N. Y. Insurance Women's Clubs, Biltmore, 
New York City 

Eastern CPCU Institute, Beacon Manor, Point Pleasant, New 
Jersey 


20-21 
21-23 


24-27 


MAY 


een Actuarial Society, Concord, Kiamesha Lake, New 
ork. 
Conference of Mutual Cas. Cos., Claims Conf., Conrad Hil- 
ton, Chicago. 
Alabama Assn. of Insurance Agents, Russell-Erskine, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 
Mutual Insurance Agents Assn. of Va. and the District of 
Columbia, Williamsburgh Inn and Lodge, Williamsburgh, Va. 
American Management Assn., Insurance Section, Roosevelt, 
New York City. 
Health Assn. of America, Biltmore, New York City. 
inland Marine Insurance Bureau, Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-On- 
Delaware, Pa. 
8-11 National Assn. of Insurance Brokers, Fairmont, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
it Surety Assn. of America, Astor, New York City. 
12-13 Mountain States Assn. of Insurance Agents, Harvest House, 
Boulder, Col. 
Oklahoma Assn. of Insurance Agents, Biltmore, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


lowa Assn. of Independent Insurance Agents, Savery, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


12-13 
14-16 


15-17 Insurance Accounting and Statistical Assn., Biltmore, Los 


Angeles. 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, iOWA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1960 


ASSETS 

Cash in banks $ 1,258,539.08 
United States Government 3,602,629.56 
e, County and Mun a1 bone 10,596,930.86 
stocks . ae 39,850.00 

yn stocks .. — 6,392,854.00 

e Office . : 310,435.18 
Accrued interest . 137,640.18 
Premi ver 90 days) 324,766.40 
Funds held or deposited with cedir 


surers 


im balance: (not 
g rein 

95,000.00 
242,651.95 


Reinsurance recoverak 5 payments 


$23,001 297.21 


LIABILITIES 
Unearned prem 
Reserve for loss¢ 


$10,737,423.68 
2,702,259.89 
145,391.92 
42,117.57 


Reserve for adjustment expense 

Reserve for taxes . : ‘ 

Funds held by company under reinsurance 
treaties 

Reserve for commissions and other liabili 
oe aad Glew en ‘ . 463,201.31 

Capital ..... $1! ,250,000.00 

Surplus 5,750,000.00 

Voluntary reserve 1,835,524.65 

Surplus to policyholders 


75,378.19 


8,835,524.65 


Total . $23,001 ,297.21 


nds at amortized or investment values and stocks at market values as promulgated 
n Valuation of Securities, N.A.I.C. Securities carried at $1,074,274.01 in the above 
sited with Insurance Department, State of lowa. 


PRO RATA 


EXCESS OF LOSS 


CATASTROPHE 
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Assent and Dissent 

Company Changes 

Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 
Executive Comment 

Insurance Investments 

Mutual Semi-Annual Experience 
Operating Expenses—Stock and Mutual 
Review and Preview 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the Losses (monthly) 
Buyers Round Table (monthly) 
Employee Dishonesty (Safety)—Roy C. Tay 
Fire Underwriting Problems—Dale K. Auck Wafety) éddias 
ee ED occ cece ubocendes ccdsetscewsaees “Mar. 
International Standards (Safety)— 
Capt. Charles P. Murphy 
Keep Safety in Sight (Safety) 
Offshore Oii Insurance—T. H. Rubey 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


Accident and Health Developments (monthly) ............ Mar. 101 
Disability Control—George Bugbee 
Effect of Company Acquisitions, The— 

Thomas M. Bruce, Jr. 
Effective Telephone Technique—Howard J. Richard 
Impact of Multiple Lines—/. M. Spear " 
Income Protection for Professional People Lloyd L. ean Oct. 89 
Insurance and Social Policy (A & H)—2£. J. Faulkner Jan. 
Key Man Coverage F 
Making Time Count—Oscar Feuer 
Mental Iliness—J. F. Follmann, Jr. 
Practical Approach to Life, A- 
Selling Life (monthly) 
Statistical Problems (A & H)- 
Substandard Underwriting (A & F i 
Third Party Ownership—Davies 
What's New in Life Insurance—John D. Brundidge, C.L.U.. 


nee Robbin 
1)—Charles v. Walker 


we 8 
LEGAL AND CLAIMS 


Excess of Policy Limits—David Green 
Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) 
Legal Spotlight 
Negligence Claims—Fdward H. Schroeder 
Recovery Procedure Under Uninsured Motorist Cover— 
John D. Cheek 
Trends in Building Construction—2Z. W. Fowler 
Vehicle Property Damage (Loss Logic)—James J. Hermann Nov. 
Will the Trends Mend? (Loss Logic)—FEdward P. Gallagher. .Feb. 105 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


A Future? ... And How!—Z. W. Walton, Jr. 
Assigned Risk Experience 

Automobile Design—Mott M. Keys 

1960 Automobile Vegisiation--Lav Dept., 
Competitive Sixties, The—Jos 
Controlled Competition—H. W. Yount 
Corporate Surety—Nathan Mobley 
Earthquake inserance—P. G. Bufinton 
Economics and Supervision, Part II- Robert BE. 


BS GO iccated Feb. 20 
eph P. Craugh 


Dineen 


Jan. 20, Feb. 101 
Foreign Insurance Markets—Harrington Putnam .......... Mar, 87 
International Capacity for Atomic Liability Risk 

WB, GOPGOD cccecvcsoscccccccccssvvees Meséascaigudeneecedees Oct. 

Key to Growth, The—J hn A. Diemand 
Merit Rating in Europe—Bernard Mercer 
Merit Rating Myths and Mysteries—LeRoy J. Simon 
Mines Never Surrender—Zdward R. King 
Negli ce Claims (Loss Logic)—Edward H. Schroeder 
New Marketing Methods—Norman Holzer ... 
News from London—Denzil Stuart 
Packaging of Insurance—William LL. Hitchcock 
Population Explosion—William A. F. Smith 
Products Liability—Kenneth OC. Divinell 
Rehabilitating the Handica ye Nicol as Smith 
Save Dollars and Lives—W: 
Surplus Line Business—Ben Dt Cooke 
Time For Action, A—Roland H. Lange .. 
Today's Problems—Hathaway Gg. Kemper. ée 
Two Important Services—George C. Bubolz 
Undesirable Automobile cer a Mae eee 
Way to Profit, The—Walter R. Slaight 


OFFICE METHODS 
Allocated Claims Expense (I.A.8S.A.) 
Are Decisions Based on Facts?—Guy Fergason Feb, 
Ee I EEE ct. ia 6 Kowa bengnecs dnc sccocecesed Mar, 47 
Automatic Collating ..... 
Booklets (monthly) 
Clerical Training Vecgrans— Duress R. Lombaer 
Cash for Equipment 
Compact Cars—Warren RF. 
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MONTHS 


Controlling Absenteeism and Tardiness—Guy Fergason 
Decision Off the Cuff—Guy Fergason .............6.-0000000 ‘Mar. 47 
Deena Te of ante’ angie (1.4.8.A.)— 

Haro 
Efficient Stock Cc Control John P. 
Facts About Business Machines 
Leased Staff, 
Machines To the | ag en R. Whiteley, 
Microfilming—A. F. Sander. 
Microfilming Shrinks Time 0. K. Houston 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 
Office Automation—R. Hunt Brown .........0.0cecceeeeeees Sept. 51 
Office Paipment D Directory pmenthiy) 
Overall Company Budget—W. N. Stannus 
Partial Automation—Richard M. Page . Je 
Personnel Practices (1.A.S.A. \— Cart EE hiacnnss4endces Mar. 54 
Planned Purchasing 


Morgan 
CeCe O Coe ere sereeseseseeseee Ne ov. 


SALES AND EDUCATION 
Boiler and Machinery Is Insurance—J. A. Sebert 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices ......May 71, June 85 
Part II—Insurance Principles and Practices ....July 103, Aug. 69 
Part ae Education . Sept. 91 
Part IV—La Nov. 65 
Part V— iementinn, Finance and Agency Management 
Jan. 83, Feb. 8&3 
Fidelity Bonding—William J. Muldoon .........eceeeeeeeeees Nov. 95 
Ideal Agent, The—George 0. Bubolz ..... 
Needless Fears—Paul W. Stade 
Planning A Merger—Jack C. 
Quiz of the Month 
Principles of Management 
Casualty Contracts 
Accident and Sickness 
Time Element Coverages 
CR I EE ak cndccconvedeesecansesens Feb. 
Selling Parade (monthly) 
Table-top Teacher—Sid Slifken 


July 99, Aug. 76 Mar. 115 
Sept. 137, Oct. 145 
. 119 


123, “Mar. 115 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Association Notes 
Best’s Stock Index 
Building Cost Index 
Company Developments 
Conventions Ahead 
Fire Losses, Motor Vehicle Deaths and Accidental Deaths. . 
Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 
New Publications 
Obituaries 
Rate Changes 
Reports on Companies 


Antomobile 
Ohi 


nna. 
ag iy nena, Tennessee 
Towa, Mich.. 
*: I.. W. 
My 


R.L, Va. 


New , oh 
es: MOGs Deey. Gila, WU Gchncecededsecce¥eccdéesecaece Mar. 68 
Burglary 
Ala., Ark., Calif., Colo., Conn., Fla., Ga.. Hawaii, Tll.. Ind., 
Iowa, Ky., Md., Mass., Mich., Miss., Mont., Nev.. M., 
Ohio, Okia., Ore., Pa., R. : Tenn., Wash., W. Va., P. R. .Dec. 86 
Countrywide . 126 
Elevator 


. 126 
Extended Coverage 


eccese juedideideoeneducisgrnde then nedtcetodieebbitenes Jan. 
Fire 
8. C. 


116 


RERSHROERKCSE re cetsbecendcecocenocecceccesceecesedcses Jan. 116 


Alaska, Ariz.. Ark., D. C., Mass., N. J., Okla., Ore., Pa., 
I, Welk” beecccqenttescenes E06 606.00600 ctdeeseoweecs Oct. 
Homeowners 
I SERGE 55 0006 6eb 4566 cébeabebdndcch adbebasicedwens Oct. 
Hospitalization 
weneviand, New York .. 


Mich.. Pa. 
Inland Marine 
Countrywide 


‘anada 

Liability Other than Auto é 
Arizona, New York 
New York . 
Mh. Ga., N.H., Se a A 





INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM 


Admiral Fire Ins. Co., Houston 
(Vice President) 

Aetna Ins. Co., Hartford 
(Extra Dividend) 

(1960 Results) . ar 
iikue Life — ated C ompanies Ss, Hi irtford 
(Named Agency Head) ....... Aug. 129 

Afco, New York 
(Executive Elections) July 129 

Agricultural Insurance Group, W: atertown 
(Budget Pian) ... ois July 129 
(Package Policy) .. vices July 129 
iRxacative Elections) ....... Jan. 133 

Allied County Mutual Antonio 
(Control Acquired) . Mar. 143 

Allied Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 
(Name Changed) 141 

Allied Mutual Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(New Title) 141 

Allstate Insurance Cos., Skokie 
(Elected Vice President) ........May 147 
(Guaranteed Auto Policy) 

(Guaranteed Renewable) , 
(Writing Commercial Risks) .Aug. 
(To Change California ne 
Marketing Man of the Year). 
(Executive Changes) - 

America Fore-Loyalty Group, 
(Executive Elections) 
(Expanding Operations) 
(Management Shift) 
(Executive Changes) 

(New Headquarters) 

(Arbitration Offer) ............eed Jan. 
(Increased Dividend) ............ Jan. 
(Stock Listed) . Feb. 

American Bankers of Florida, Miami 
(Stock Dividend) 

American Casualty Co., Reading 
(Executive Appointments) ne 

American Consumer, New York 
(Med-Pak Plan) .. ood 13% 

American Equitable Assurance, New York 
(Merger Plan) Dec. 147 

American Hardware Mutual, Minneapolis 
(Executive Elections) ..June 141 
(New President) July 129 

American Indemnity, Galves 
(Executive Promotions) 

The American Ins. Co., Newark 
(Executive Promotions) . 129 

American Internat. Underwriters, New York 
(Elected Vice President) pt. 151 

American Mercury, Washington 
(First Dividend) ocogewse Eee 

American Mutual Fire Ins ‘Ch: irleston 
(Mutuals Merge) 
(Executive Appointment) 

American Mutual Ins. Co., ¢ 
(Merged) 

American Mutual Liability Cos., “W akefield 
(New Vice President) ... ....May 147 
(Elected Vice President) c. 147 
(Executive Appointments) .Feb. 141 

American Mutual Reinsurance, Chic ago 
(Executive Elections) . c, 147 

American Reinsurance, New York 
(Executive Promotions) .........May 147 
(New wroaitent) ; Mar. 143 

American Surety ( troup, 
(First Vice President) 
(Elected Vice President) 

(Team Program) 
(New President) 
(Canadian President) .. 

(Offer to rong A Stockholde rs). 
Appleton & Cox, , New York 
(General Couneel)” 
Argonaut Insurance Co. 

(New President) 
(Executive Elections) .... ....Aug. 1! 29 
Argonaut Underwriters Insurance Co 
Menlo Park 
(Becomes Life Co.) Nov. 151 

Associated Hospital Serv. of New York, N. 
(Elected President) .............] May 147 

Atlantic National, New York 
(Vice Presidents) 

Audubon Ins. Co., Baton Rouge 
(Named Vice President) pt. 151 

Aviation Employees Ins. Co., Silver tools 
(New Vice President) Nov. 151 

Bankers Life and Cas. Co., Chicago 
(Insurance on Credit) S 151 

Berks and Lehigh Mutual, Kutzton 
(Merged) 

Bituminous Casualty Corp., 
(Executive Election) .. 

Boston Manufacturer’s Mutual, 
(Executive Appointments) ... 

British General Insurance Co., 

New York 
(Merged) 


New 


. Feb 


Mar. 142 


trand ‘Rapids 
June 142 


New York 
.June 141 
.Aug. 129 
--Oct. 11 


‘Feb. 
..May 147 
» Menlo Park 


-June 141 


June 141 
Island 
. June 141 
Waltham 


Rock 


cocsetcy Ren 
(Name Changed) ................ May 147 
Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo 
(Acquires Southern General 
Agents) 5 ae eho Oct. 151 
Buffalo Ins. Co., Buffalo 


(Executive Elections) .... -Nov. 151 


152 


Cal-Farm Insurance Co., Berkeley 
(Merger Approved) 

The Camden Fire Assn., Camden 
(Named Secretary) u 

Carolina Mutual Ins. Co., Charlotte 
(Mutuals Merge) 

Carolina National Ins., Charleston 
(Executive Appointment) 

The Celina Group, Celina 


(Claim Free Bonus 
Centennial Insurance Co., New York 
(Retailer’s Policy) 
Central Cas. Co., Evanston 
(Management Contract) Feb. 146 
The Central Natl. Insurance Group, Omaha 
(Medical Director) ......cceeeee: Sept. 151 
(Executive Elections) Feb. 141 
Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron 
(Vice President) 
Civil Service Employees, 
(Stock Dividend) 
Citizens Casualty Co., New York 
(New President) 142 
Combined Ins. Cos., Chicago 
(Executive Elections) y 129 
(Capital Increases) . 141 
Commercial Union Fire Ins., New York 
(Merged) May 147 
Commercial Union Ins. Co., New York 
(New Title) 
Commodore Ins. Co., Houston 
4. BO OES Mar, 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Sells Interest in U. S. Life) ....May 
(Executive Elections) 
(Executive Elections) 
(Heads Liability Dept.) 
(Extra Dividend) 
(Capital Increase) ‘ i 
ST I Ss 6:00 0.0006, kcncanel Mar. 
Corroon and Reynolds Group, New Y td 
(Marine Manager) 
(Increased Dividends) . 
Commo Insurance Co., 
(Heads Claim Department) 
(New Officers) Ss als ee aha arbi ee Ds Mar. 
Crum & Forster, New York 
(Executive pppetetments) 
Cumis General Ins. Sec., Inc., 
(Property Affiliate) 
Dairyland Mutual, Madison 
(Acquires Control) ....-Mar, 143 
Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 
(FPxecutive Changes) ............. May 148 
(Executive Elections) 142 
(Elected Secretary) Feb. 142 
Dover Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
(Title Changed) .... Feb. 142 
Dominion Ins. Co.. L ‘Edinburgh 
(Trnst Fund Established) ......Mar, 144 
Dover Mutual Ins. Co., York 
(New Title) Feb. 142 
Eldorado Ins. Exchange, San Francisco 
(New Vice President) Dec. 148 
Empire Mutual Ins. ew Rong York 
(Absorbs N. Y. Mut. Cas.) y 130 
The Employers Group, po AS 
(U. S. Operations Consolidated) 
Employers Mutual Group, Wausau 
(Executive Elections) July 120 
(Executive Appointments) rt. 152 
Employers Mutuals, Wausau 
(New Vice President) 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., 
(Stock Offering) 
Equity General Ins. Co., Miami 
(In Receivership) 
Excelsior Ins. Co., Syracuse 
(Dividend Increase) 134 
Farm Bureau Mutual of Washington. a akima 
(Merger Approved) 
Farmers Mutual of Nebraska, Sinssie 
(Non-assessable Policies) July 130 
Federal Ins. Co., New York 
CUNO CIEE Bis cc od dsaducdasssas Nov. 151 
(Exchange Effective) an. 134 
Federal Mutual Ins. Chicago 
(Executive Flections) At 
Fidelity and Deposit Co., Baltimore 
(Exchange Negotiations) 
(Opposes Merger) 
(1960 Operations) f 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(No Tmmediate Life Plans) M 
(Exchange Offer) 
(Territorial Organization) 
Founder’s Ins.. Los Angeles 
(Executive Elections) 
Founders Mutual Cas., Chicago 
(New President) 
Freeport Ins. Co., Freeport 
(Affiliation) Ju 146 
(Stock Exchange Completed) Oct. 152 
General America Group, Seattle 
(Television Series) 
General Exchange Ins., 
(Merger) 


San Francisco 
Mar. 143 


Madison 


.-Feb. 142 


a City 
May 148 


Oct. 152 


New York 


MAY, 1960) 


General Reinsurance, New York 
(Executive Elections) 

General Underwriters County Mut. 

Ins. Co., San Antonio 
(Management Assumed) 
(New Title) 

General Union Mutual, Chicago 
(Temporary Injunction) ....... . Aug. 

Glens Falls Ins., Glens Falls 
(Heads Pacifie Coast Dept.) 

(Finance Facilities) 

(Stock Exchange Offer) . 

(Increased Capital) » 
(Exchange Consummated) ....... Mar. 144 

Government Employees, Washington 
(To Finance Mobile Homes) 142 
(Stock Dividend) Mar. 144 

Grain Dealers Mutual, 

(First Vice President) 

Graphie Arts Mutual, Harrisburgh 
(New Headquarters) 

Great American Ins. Co., New York 
(Executive Elections) . 

(Elected Secretary) .... 
(1960 Operations) 

Great Northern Ins. Co., Minneapolis 
(Offer for Stock) Nov. 
(Exchange Effective) 

Gulf American Fire, Montgomery 
(Branch Office) 

The Hanover Insurance, New York 
(Merger Proposal) 

(Merger Negotiations) 
(Negotiations Resumed) Ja 

Hanover Insurance Group, New York 
(New Officers) 

Hardware Mutual Cos., Stevens Point 
(Executive Elections) 

(Enter Reinsurance Market) 
(Executive Appointments) 
(Marketing Department) 


Harleysville Ins. Co., Harleysville 

(New Life Company) 
Hartford Fire Ins. Group, Hartford 

(Change in Title) July 131 

(Executive Appointment) ly 131 

(Elected Vice President) Jan. 135 
The Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 

(1960 Results) Mar. 145 
Hartley Mutual Fire, York 

(Name Changed) 143 
Hartley Mutual Ins., York 

(New Title) 143 
Hawkeye Security Ins., 

(Elected President) Inne 143 

(Motel Policy) ar. 145 
Highway Ins. Co., Chicago 

(New Tit He ) Jan. 136 
Home Casualty and Surety, W sshington 

(New Title) Dee. 149 
The Home Ins. Co., New York 

(Purchases Agency) y 131 

(Merger) . 148 

(Merger Battle) . 135 

(Meeting Postponed) . 148 
The Home Plate Glass Ins., W iam 

(Capital Changes) Dec. 149 

(Name Changed) . 149 
Hospital Service Plan, Newark 

(Executive Vice President) . 13¢ 
I, Cc. T. Ins, Co., Dallas 

(Liquidating Dividend) Jan. 136 
Illinois Natl. Ins., Springfield 

(Exchange Offer’ . 150 

(Arrangements Completed) . 137 
Indiana Insurance, Indianapolis 

(Re- Orognization) 
Indiana Lumbermens, Indianapolis 

(New President) 
Industrial Indemnity Co., 

(Heads Claims Dept.) 


Institutional Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Executive Elections) ay 

Insurance Company of N. A. Cos., Phila. 
(Capital Increase) May 
(Stock gece nyeg 


(Me 

loptheaat Direct Billing) 

(Agency Affairs & Unit) 

(Officers Elected) 
Inter-Ocean Ins., Cincinnati 

(Moves Executive Offices) 
International Auto Ins. Exchange, Indian- 


San Francisco 
Fe 


apolis 
(Executive Promotions) Au 

Interstate Fire & Cas. Co., Chicago 
(Dividend Increase) } 

Iowa Hardware Mutual, Mason City 
(Executive Elections) 

Iowa Natl. Mutual, Cedar Rapids 
(Promotions) ....... 

Jefferson Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Changes) July 131 
(Management Arrangement) .Mar. 146 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins., Kansas City 
(Stock Exchange Offer) Nov. 151 
(Exchange Consummated) .Mar. 144 

Kemper Ins. Cos., Chicago 
(Executive Appointments) Feb. 143 
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Kentucky Central Ins., Anchorage 
(Commences Operations) 131 
LaSalle Casualty, Chicago 
(Moves Home Offi . 131 
(Stock Dividend) t. 153 
Liberty Mutual Ins. Co., Boston 
(General Sales Manager) Feb. 143 
Lincoln Cas. Co., Springfield 
(Increased Capitalization) . 136 
Lloyd’s of London, London 
(Election) 
The London and Edinburgh, London 
(Trust Fund Established) June 144 
The London and Lancashire, Ltd., ondion 
(U. 8S. Manager) . July 132 
(Exchange Offer) Feb. 145 
he Lumbermens Mutual, Mansfield 
(Executive Changes) 
The Lumbermens Mut. Cas. Co., Chicago 
(Acquires Blackhawk) Nov. 
The Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Mansfield 
(Executive Elections) Dec. 149 
Maine Insurance Co., Portland 
(Elected Treasurer) June 144 
Market Mens Mutual Ins. Co., 
Milwaukee 
(New Chairman) 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Elected Vice President) Dec. 150 
Maryland National Insurance, Bel Air 
(Dividends) May 149 
Mass. Bonding, Bos 
(Stock Purchase Challenged) ....May 149 
(Merger Proposal) y 132 
(Merger Negotiations) . 148 
(Negotiations Resumed) an. 135 
CE ER wikis canednsccvectes Mar, 146 
(Guaranteed Renewable) ........Mar. 146 
Members Mutual Ins. Co., Dallas ns 
(New Officer) Nov. 152 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp., New York 
(Secretaries Named) ............Mar, 146 
Merchants Indemnity Corp., New York 
(Secretaries Named) Mar. 146 
—— and Manufacturers Ins., New 
or 


(Merger Plan) Dec. 147 
Merchants Mutual Ins. Ce. Buffalo 
(Heads Statistical Dept a Nov. 152 
Meridian Mutual Ins. 
“The Twinsaver”) Dee. 15 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance, Hartford 
(Executive Vice President) May 149 
Metropolitan Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Name Changed) Jan 
Michigan Mutual - speed Detroit 
(Vice President May 
Michigan Mutual Liabitity Co., Detroit 
(Heads Claim Department) Nov. 
a Fire & Marine CET 
(Custodianship Dissoly Jun 
Mission Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New President) 
(Calls Deferred, Votes Stock 
Dividend) 
Mohawk Ins. Co., New York 
(Additional Financing) Sept. 
Motor Club Fire and Casiaity, Newark’ 
(New Title) N 
(Increased Financing) .. 
Motors Insurance Corporation, } 
(Executive Vice Presidents) 
(Merger 
(Blects s) 
Mt. Vernon Fire, King of Prussia 
(Increased Capital) 
Munich Reinsurance Co., Munich, 
(Maltman Executive Vice 
President) . 14 
(U. 8. Appointment) Yov. 153 
(Named Secretary) . 137 
Mutual Benefit, Omaha 
(Executive Appointments) Feb. 144 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery, Vale 
(Executive Appointments) n. 133 
Mutual Ins. Co. of Pennsylvania, College- 


ville 
(New Title) e 

Mutual of Omaha, Omaha 

Mutual Service Cas., St. Paul 
(Auto Rating Plan) ... ...-Mar. 146 
(Insurance in Subway) Oct. 164 

National Auto. Ins. Con, Atlantic Pe og 
(Executive Elections 8) May 149 

National Automobile Ins. Co., Atlantic Beach 
(In Receivership) 

National Automobile Ins. Co., Charleston 
(Liquidation Proceedings) .. 1 
(In Receivership) .. 

National Casualty Co., Detroit 
(First Vice President) 

National Family Ins., St. Paul 
(New Company) . 

National of Hartford Cos., Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) 

The Natl. Mutual Ins. Co., Celina 


Germany 


(Merged) 
National Union Fire, “pittsburgh 
(Increased Dividen id) ecececs ‘ 
Nationwide Mutual Ins., Columbus 
(Executive Appointments) 144 
(Financial V President) 50 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Exchange Negotiations) Sept. 151 


For March, 1961 


(Opposes Merger) 
(Merger) 
(New President) 
(Merger Battle) 
(Obtains Control) Feb. 
New Hampshire Insurance, Manchester 
(Exchange Offer) ~ 
(Arrangements Completed) 
(Additional Stock Exchanged) ...F 
(Executive Appointments) 
N. Y. Mutual Casualty, New York 
(Absorbed by Empire Mutual) ...July 
Norfolk and Dedham Group, Dedham 
(Elected Secretary) . une 
(President Retires) .............. Dec. 
(Elected President) .............Mar. 
North American Reins. Corp., New York 
(Executive Elections) M 
(Named Vice President) 
Northern Assurance Co., 
(General U. 8. Attorney) 
(U. 8S. Operations Consolidated) . 
North-West Ins. Co., Portland 
(New Company) ‘ 
Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Incorporates Subsidiary) 
Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., 
(Senior Vice President) 
Norwich Union Fire Ins. 
(Group Management) 
The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Dividend Increase) 
(Enters Life Field) 
Ohio Farmers Cos., Columbus 
(Budget Plan) 
Old | Bocurtty Casualty, Kansas City 
(New Company) Aug. 131 
Olmete Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(New Officer) ..... Nov. 153 


Pacifie maolovers S ahs a Los Angeles 
(Executive Elections) May 152 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Stock Split) :.. Oct. 155 
Pacific Natl. Fire, San Francise 
(President Resigns) 145 
Pacifie Natl. Fire Ins. Co., San ~— 
(Executive Appointment) N 14 
Pacifie of New York Group, New York 
(Executive Elections) , 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual, Phila. 
(Executive Elections) jh ws 145 
(Executive Elections) 132 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual, Witker ices 
(Title Changed Aug. 131 
Pennsylvania 
(N e) 


May 
.Feb. 


Mutual, Collegeville 
w Tit Au 
Philadelphia Mutual Ins., Philadelphia 
(New Company) Mar. 147 
The Phoenix ot lartford Cos., Hartford’ 
(New Policy Dec. 151 
(Careful Homeowner's Policy) .Feb. 144 
Phoenix of London Group, New York 
(Named Vice President) an. 137 
Preferred Accident, New York 
(Liquidator’s Report) Mar 
Preferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids 
(Stock Dividends) 
(Elected Vice President) 
(Stock Dividend) > 
Preferred Risk Auto. Ins. Co., Newark 
(Name Changed) . 154 
Preferred Risk Mutual, Des ae 
(Director of Sales) ............. Mar. 148 
Protection Mutual, Chicago 
(New President) Dec. 151 
Prudential of Great Britain, New York 
(Executive Elections) May 153 
The Reinsurance Corporation, New York 
(Increased Dividend) ............4 July 132 
(Named Comptroller) ............d Jan. 137 
CU SEE en cGcdanes cocevss Jan. 137 
Reliable Insurance Co., Dayton 
(To Sell in Supermarkets) ....... May 153 
Reliable Insurance Co., Miami 
(Change in Management) ....... Sept. 152 
Reliance Insurance Group, Philadelphia 
(Executive Promotions) June 145 
CREE MUNUEEEE eccccvccccscccecd Jan. 138 
(New Vice President) an. 138 
(Stock Exchange) es 
(Increased Capital) ar. 148 
Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
(Exchange Offer) Feb. 145 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York 
(Named Secretary) ..............May 1538 
(New Responsibilities) Jan. 138 
(1960 Results) .-Mar. 148 
Safeco Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Boatowners Policy) 
Seaboard Surety Co., 
(Increased Dividend) ............ Mar. 148 
Safeguard Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Named Vice President) Aug. 132 
Scottish Union & Natl. Ins, Co., Edinburg 
(Group Management) May 152 
Security Ins. Co. of New Haven, New Haven 
(Exchange Negotiations) Sept. 151 
(Dividend Action) t. 155 
Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(Sixtieth Anniversary) 
Snake River Mutual Fire, 
(Title Changed) 
Snake River Mutual Insurance, Boise 
(New Title) 


July 132 


Boise 


ug. 132 


Southern General Ins., Atlanta 
(Purchas eee) 
(Member of G.A.C.) 
(New Vice President) 
Spartan Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(New Company) .....ccccccccsees Nov. 154 
(New Subsidiary) 5 
Springfield Fire & “Ieasios, 
(New Title) 
Springfield Ins. Co., 
(New Title) 
Sprin 


Springfield 
Mar. 148 
Springfield 
SS iibinced dundekentbee Mar. 148 
eld-Monarch Ins. Cos., Springfield 
liation) 
(Stock Exchange Completed) 
(Company Purchased) 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
CHEMCMARSD OMGE) occ cccccccccced Jan. 134 
(Stock Exchange) ‘eb. 145 
(Stand Guard Plans) ----Mar. 148 
Standard Fire of New Jersey, Trenton 
(Stock Exchange) ..Feb. 145 
The Standard Ins. Co., 
(Purchased by Springheld) Feb. 146 
Stanislaus County Mutual, Modesto 
(Reorganization) an. 138 
C. V. Starr and Co., New York 
CURE BIT 6 6cecdéceccinscced June 146 
State Automobile & Cas. Underw riters, 
es Moines 
chan ME Sncthiewasteccenss Nov. 154 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Co., Bloom- 
ington 
(Enters Casualty Field) 
State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., 
(Auto Coverage) 
(Executive Elections) 
(Broadens Voluntary Auto 
Market) 
(New Affiliate) 
(To Manage Mutual) Feb. 146 
State Mutual Insurance, Flint 
(New President) 
The Stewartstown Mutual Fire, 
town 
(Name Changed) .....)..........- Sept. 153 
St. Lawrence Group, Chicago 
(Financing Auto Sales) M: 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, St. Paul 
(Increased Dividends) S 
Stuyvesant Insurance Co., Allentown 
(Enters Surety Field) July 133 
(Reinsurance Dept. to H. O . Oct. 156 
Sun Ins. Office, Ltd., London 
(250th Anniversary) ............. May 153 
The Surety Insurance Co., Greenville 
(Vice President) July 133 
Surety Natl. Ins., Omaha 
(License Revoked) ar. 149 
Texas Employers’ Group, Dallas 
(Vice President and Treasurer) . 
Tower Ins. Co., Milwaukee 
(New ¢ ‘ompany) os Mar. 149 
Tower Insurance Group, Rattle Creek 
(Channing Acquires Group) ...... May 134 
Trans National Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(New Vice President) 
Travelers Insurance Co., 
(Elected Vice President) 
Inited Mutual Ins. Co., Fort Wayne 
(Management Contract) 
Inited Pacific, Tacoma 
(Elected Vice President) 
Tnited Public, Indianapolis 
(Suspends Authority) ........... Mar. 149 
Inited States F. & G., Baltimore 
(Executive Changes) 
Jnited National Insurance Co. 
(New Company) 
Unity Fire and General, New York 
(New Secretary) 
Universal ‘Automobile Ins. Co. 
(Expands Operations) 
Universal Insurance Co., Milford 
(Capital Increase) 
Universal Insurance, New York 
(Offer for Stock) 
Utilities Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Elections) 
Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis 
(Vice President and Secretary) 
Vigilant Ins. Co., New York 
(Enters Colombia) 
Wabash Fire and Casualty, TEER on Rg 
(ER ME inketateattescccecccas Sept. 153 
Washington Farm Mutual, Yakima 
(Merger Approved) 
Washington General Ins., 
(New Vice Presidents) 
West Newberry Mutual, 
(Elected President) 
Western Casualty and Surety Co., 
(Capital Increase) 
(Stock Dividend) 

The Western Mutual Fire, 
(Name Changed) 
Western Mutual Ins., 

(New Title) 
Western Pacific, Seattle 

(Acquires Control) ar. 150 
Windsor Mutual Ins., Hamburg 

RR eee rrrare June 141 
Worcester Mutual Fire, Worcester 

(Executive Elections) 


Feb. 1 46 


Dee. 15) 
Bloomington 


Stewarts- 


.June 146 


~y artford 


Feb. 146 


..-Mar. 149 


ay 14 
me hiiadetphta 
. 156 


y1 
‘Ynidianapous 
July 133 


July 133 
June 146 
June 146 
.-Nov. 154 


Dedham 

..Mar. 147 

Fort Scott 
July 136 
Oct. 156 


..-Feb. 147 


York 
York 


Aug. 133 


153 





« « <« «LIST OF ADVERTISERS > » =» » 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
AFCO, New York, N. Y. 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N. 

American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. . 

American District Telegraph Co., New 

American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, 

American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 
American Foreign Insurance Ass’n., New York, N. Y. ... 
American General Insurance Co., Houston, Texas 
American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
American International Underwriters C orp., 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago, 
American Plan Corporation, New York, N. 
American Reinsurance Co., New York, N. 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, N. Y. .. 


New York, N. Y. 
ll. 


Bentson Manufacturing Co., Aurora, Ill 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Pittsfield, 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, II. 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston Insurance Group, Boston, Mass. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill. 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash. 

Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La. 


PP ree 


Canadian Fire Insurance Co., Winnipeg, Canada 
Chevrolet Motor Div., General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Chubb & Son, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Cincinnati Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Clark & Co., Otis, San Francisco, Calif. 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Corroon & Reynolds Group, New York, 

Crum & Forster, New York, 

Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, 


Dale & Co., Ltd., 


Mich. 


Texas 
Conn. 
Conn. 


Montreal, Canada 
Eagle Fire Insurance Co., Jersey City, N. 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, 


Farrington Electronics Inc., Needham, 
Federal Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Financial General Group, Des Moines, 
First Boston nel a New York, ; 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New 


Mass. 


York, | ee « 
General Accident Group, Philadelphia, 
General Insurance Corp., Fort Worth, 
General Insurance Co. of America, Se attle, 
General Reinsurance Corp., New York 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York, N. Y. 
Guaranty Security Insurance Co., 


Pa S eeetanedebeceone ted 
Wash. 
¥ REESE ina. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Harleysville Mutual Insurance Co., 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
Homer Bray Service Inc., Evanston, Il. 
Hooker, Russell O., Hartford, Conn. 

Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 


Illinois R. B. Jones Inc., Chicago, Il 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. ...Inside Front Cover 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. .... 44 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Harleysville, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Fort Worth, 
Canada 


Texas .. 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co., 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake 


Kansas City, Mo. . 
Kansas City, Mo. 
City, Utah 


» > 


Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Il. 
Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas 
Marbury & Co., ‘Wn. A., Ruston, La. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, + 
Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N. 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Mia’ 
Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, 

Munich Reinsurance Co., New York, N. 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

National Union Insurance Co’s., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nationwide Insurance Cos., Columbus, Ohio 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Dedham, Mass 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash. 
O'Connor, Co., William K., Chicago, Il. 

Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton, 

Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 

O’Toole Associates, Inc., Queens Village, N. 


Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
Pacific National Insurance Group, San Francisco, (¢ 
Pan American Companies, Houston, Texas 

Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, West Va. 
Pearce Co., K. L., Des Moines, ss 
Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. 
Penna, Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., 
Phoenix of Hartford Group, Hartford, 
Photostat Corporation, Rochester, N. Y 
Providence Washington Insurance Co., 


Calif. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Conn. 


Providence e, 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Recording & Statistical we)" New York, ie A 
Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Reliance Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 


St. Paul Sreew,, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sayre & Toso, Inc., San Francisco, 
Security- -Connecticut Insurance Group 
Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago, 
Shatterproof Glass Corp., Detroit, nich. 
Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, tl. 
Standard Accident Companies, Detroit, 
Standard Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Stewart, Smith & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Strudwick Co., A. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sun Insurance Office, "Ltd., New York, N. 
Superior Insurance €o., Dallas, Texas 


Mich. 


Tiffany Stand Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tower Group, Battle Creek. Mich. 

Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Te 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S8., Chicago, Ill. 
Tri-State Insurance Group, Tulsa, Okla. 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, 


Uniform Printing & Supply, Lowell, Mass. 
Unity Fire & General Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Washington General Insurance Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens ts Wis. 
Willcox & Co., Inc., Albert, New York 

Wilson & Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N.Y. 


"The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





‘““Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Storm warning 


...when one’s coming your way. You get no warning about a fire, accident, auto crash, 


robbery, disabling illness, or the many other things which could ruin you or your 
business. You can’t prevent these unforeseen events, but you can ease the financial 
blow. Your local independent agent, or broker, who represents the Maryland in 
your community knows the right kinds and right amounts of insurance you should 
have to protect yourself. See him before trouble comes your way. Remember: 
because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Marylat = “S 





RESOURCEFUL 


We in General Re are RESOURCEFUL, too, in adapting our reinsurance 


services to meet the changing needs of each client. 


GENERAL 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American Market Dealing Exclusively In Reinsurance ~ All Fire, Casualty, Accident and Sickness, Bonding and Marine Lines 


Midwestern Dept.: 101 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
ffice: ‘ 

Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG. | pacific Dept.: 610 $0. HARVARD BOULEVARD. LOS ANGELES 5. CALIFORNIA 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 

Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1, QUEBEC 











